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The Fourteenth Annual Conference 


Efforts for Social Betterment among Negro Americans 


PROGRAMME 


First Session, 10:00 a. m. 
President HE. T. Ware presiding. 
Subject: “Local Charities.” 
Address: Mr. William <A. Rogers, ’99, of the State Normal School, Peters- 
burg, Va. 
Explanation of Charts: Dr. W. EB. B. DuBois, Secretary of the Conference. 
Second Session, 11:30 a. m. 
Subject: “Health and Social Betterment.” 
Special Talk to Men: Dr. Stephen A. Peters, ’97 (Room 16). : 
Special Talk to Women: Miss Anna Knight, Medical Missionary in India 
(Chapel). 
Third Session, 3:00 p. m. 
Twelfth Annual Mothers’ Meeting. (In charge of the Gate City Free Kin- 
dergarten.) Mrs. David T. Howard presiding. 
Subiect: “The Children and Health.” 
1. Kindergarten songs, games and exercises by 150 children of the five free 
kindergartens: 
East Cain Street—Miss Ola Perry. 
Bradley Street—Miss Hattie Sims. 
Martin Street—Mrs. John Rush. 
Dover Street—Miss Leila Golden. 
Leonard Street—Miss Nannie Nichols. 
Address: Miss Cornelia Bowen, president of the Alabama State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
Address: Mrs. J. W. E. Bowen. 
Explanation of Kindergarten Exhibit—Miss Gertrude Ware. 
Report of Treasurer: Mrs. Lizzie Burch. 7 
Collection. 
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Fourth Session, 8:00 p. m. 
President EK. T. Ware presiding. 
Subject: “Efforts for Social Betterment.” 
Address: “'The Social Betterment of the Russian Peasant”: Mr. I. M. 


Rubinow, Special Agent, Bureau of Labor, Washington. D. C., formerly 
of the Imperial Russian Civil Service. 


Stereopticon Exhibit of various current methods of Social Uplift. 





Errata 


On page 113 insert after ‘‘Dunbar, Paul Lawrence,” and before ‘‘'The 
Sport of the Gods’’: 


Lyrics of Lowly Life. Folks from Dixie. 
Lyrics of the Hearth Side. The Unealled. 
Candle-lightin’ time. The Strength of Gideon. 
Lyrics of Love and Laughter. The Love of Landry. 


Poems of Cabin and Field. The Fanatics. 


Preface 


In 1898 the Atlanta University Negro Conference made an investi- 
gation into ‘‘Efforts of American Negroes for their own Social Better- 
ment.” As was explained in the report of that study: ‘‘To be of the 
highest value such an investigation should be exhaustive, covering 
the whole country and recording all species of effort. Funds were not 
available for such an inquiry. The method followed, therefore, was to 
choose nine Scuthern cities of varying size and to have selected in 
them such organizations of Negroes as were engaged in benevolent 
and reformatory work. The cities from which returns were obtained 
were: Washington, D. C., Petersburg, Va., Augusta, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., 
Mobile, Ala., Bowling Green, Ky., Clarkesville,Tenn., Fort Smith, Ark.: 
and Galveston, Tex. Graduates of Atlanta University, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Howard University, the Meharry Medical College, and other 
Negro institutions co-operated in gathering the information desired. 

‘““No attempt was made to catalogue all charitable and reformatory 
efforts, but rather to illustrate the character of the work being done 
by typical examples. In one case, Petersburg, Va., nearly all efforts 
of all kinds were reported, in order to illustrate the full activity of 
one group. The report for one large city, Washington, was pretty full 
although not exhaustive. In all of the other localities only selected 
organizations were reported. The returns being for the most part direct 
and reduced to a basis of actual figures seem to be reliable.” 

Eleven years later the Atlanta Conference returns to the study of 
this subject, aided by an appropriation of $1,000 from the Trustees of 
the John F. Slater Fund. It is, however, again not possible to make 
an exhaustive study of Social Betterment among the ten million peo- 
ple of Negro descent in the United States. An attempt has been made, 
however, to secure in all parts of the country a fairly representative 
list of typical efforts and institutions, and the resulting picture while 
incomplete is nevertheless instructive. 

This study is, therefore, a further carrying out of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity plan of social study of the Negro American, by means of an 
annual series of decennially recurring subjects covering, so far as is 
practicable, every phase of human life, The object of these studies is 
primarily scientific—a careful research for truth, conducted as thor- 
oughly, broadly and honestly as the material resources and mental 
equipment at command will allow. It must be remembered that math- 
ematical accuracy in these studies is impossible; the sources of infor- 
mation are of varying degrees of accuracy and the pictures are wofully 
incomplete. There is necessarily much repetition in the successive 
studies, and some contradiction of previous reports by later ones as new 
material comes to hand. All we claim is that the work is as thorough 
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as circumstances permit and that with all its obvious limitations it is 
well worth the doing. Our object is not simply to serve Science. We 
wish not only to make the Truth clear but to present it in such shape 
as will encourage and help social reform. 

Our financial resources are unfortunately meager: Atlanta University 
is primarily a school and most of its funds and energy go to teaching. 
It is, however, also a seat of learning and as such it has endeavored to 
advance knowledge, particularly in matters of racial contact and 
development, which seem obviously its nearest field. In this work 
it has received unusual encouragement from the scientific world, and 
the published results of these studies are used in America, Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Very few books on the Negro problem, or any phase of it, 
have been published in the last decade which have ‘not acknowledged 
their indebtedness to our work. 

On the other hand, the financial support given this work has been 
very small. The total cost of the fourteen publications has been about 
$16,000, or a little over $1,000 a year. The growing demands of the work, 
the vast field to be covered and the delicacy and equipment needed in 
such work, call for far greater resources. We need, for workers, labora- 
tory and publications, a fund of $6,000 a year, if this work is going ade- 
quately to fulfill its promise. Two years ago asmall temporary grant 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., greatly helped us, 
and for two years our work has been saved from suspension by an 
_ appropriation from the John F. Slater Fund. 

In past years we have been enabled to serve the United States Bureau 
of Labor, the United States Census, the Board of Education of the Eng- 
lish Government, many scientific associations, professors in nearly all 
the leading universities, and many periodicals and reviews. May we 
not hope in the future for such increased financial resources as will 
enable us to study adequately this the greatest group of social problems 
that ever faced America ? 


A Select Bibliography of Efforts for Social Betterment among 
Negro Americans 


Books 
Annual Report of the Home Mission Board (Baptists). 14 reports. 


- Annual Report of the National Baptist Young People’s Union Board. 10 reports. 


Annual Reports of the Executive Board and Corresponding Secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Oonvention Auxiliary to the National Baptist Convention. 9 reports. 
1900(?)-1909. 

Annual Reports: Published by the various institutions noted within. 

Atlanta University Publications: 

No.3. Some Efforts of Negroes for Social Betterment; 66 pp. 

No. 6 ‘he Negro Common School; 120 pp., 1901. 

No. 8 The Negro Church; 212 pp., 1908. 

No. ll. Health and Physique of the Negro American; 112 pp. e 

No. 12. Economic Co-operation among Negro Americans; 184 pp., 1907. 

No. 13. The Negro American Family; 152 pp., 1908. 

Arnett, Bishop B. B. The Budget. 7 vols. 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885-6, 1887-8, 1904. 

Bruce, Roscoe Conkling. Service by the educated Negro. Tuskegee, 1903; 17 pp., 12mo. 

Cincinnati convention of colored freedmen of Ohio. Proceedings. January 14-19,1852. 
Cincinnati, 1852. 8vo. 

Cleveland national emigration convention of colored people. Proceedings, August 
22-24, 1854. Pittsburg, 1854. 8vo. 

Cromwell, John W. The early Negro convention movement. Washington, 1904. 
(The American Negro Acad.) 23 pp., 8vo. 

Delaware association for the moral improvement and education of the colored peo- 
ple. An. Reps., 1868, 1869, 1870. Wilmington, Del. 

Baton, J. Grant, Lincoln and the freemen. $2.00. 1907. Longmans. 

Freedmen, Annual reports of the Presbyterian Committee of Missions for 1871-1882. 
(Committee incorporated under the name of Presbyterian Board of Missions 
for Freedmen.) An. Reps., 1883-1909. Pittsburgh. 8vo. 

Freedmen’s Bureau: 

Annual report of Adjutant-General’s Branch of Freedmen for 1873-1877. 

Annual report of Superintendent of North Oarolina for 1864, 1867; of Louisiana 
for 1865; of Alabama for 1867; of the District of Columbia and West Virginia 
for 1867. 

Report of the General Superintendent of Freedmen. Department of the States 
of Tennessee and Arkansas, for 1864-5. 

Report of Commissioner of Bureau of refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, 
for 1865-1871. : 

Report of the Secretary of War for 1867, containing a synopsis of the report of 
the Commissioners of the Bureau of refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, 
for the same year. : 

Griggs, Sutton E. Imperium in imperio. Cincinnati, 1899; 265 pp, 8vo. 

Helm, Mary. The Upward Path, the Evolution of a Race. New York, 1909. 333 pp. 

Illinois State Convention of colored men. Proceedings at Galesburg, October 16, 17, 
18. Chicago, 1867. 387 pp, 8vo. 

Johnson, Edward A. Light ahead for the Negro. New York. 1904. 182 pp. 12mo. 

Jones, C.C. The religious instruction of the Negroes in the United States. Savan- 
nah, 1842. 277 pp. 12mo. 

Joyner, E. M. Missions to the colored people in the South. Hartford, 1893. 18 pp. 
12mo. 

Leaflets, reports, etc., Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society, A. M. E.Z. 
Church. 

Mayo, Amory Dwight. The opportunity and obligation of the educated class of the 
colored people in the Southern States. N.p. 1890(?). 32 pp. 8vo. 

Minutes of the first annual convention of the people of color, Philadelphia, 1831. 
Pamphlet. 
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Minutes of the third annual convention of the free Negroes, Phila., 1833. 

Minutes of the National Association of Colored Women’s Olubs. 6reports. 1897-1909. 

National convention of colored men and their friends. Troy, N. Y., 1847. 38pp. 8vo. 

National convention of colored men. Syracuse, N. Y., October 4-7, 1864. Boston, 1864. 
62 pp. 8vo. 

National convention of colored men of America. 1869. Proceedings. Washington, 
1869. 42 pp. 8vo. 

Needles, Edward. Ten years’ progress, or a comparison of the state and condition 
of the colored people in the city and county of Philadelphia from 1837 to 1847. 
Phila., 1849. 

Negroes, Charities for. Home for destitute colored children, Marylandville, Pa. 
Annual reports, Ist-21st. Philadelphia, 1856-76. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Negro young people's Christian and educational congress. Atlanta, 1902. The United 
Negro. 600 pp. 8vo. 

Penn, Irvine Garland. The Afro-American press and its editors. Springfield, 1891. 
565 pp. 12mo. 

Proceedings of State Federations of Colored Women’s Clubs. Texas, West Virginia, 
Iowa, Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Ohio, California, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Florida, Virginia. 

Quadrennial conference of the Women’s Parent Mite Missionary Society of the A- 
M. E.Chureh. 4reports. 

Richings, G. F. Evidences of progress among colored people. 12th ed. $1.00. 1905. 
G. F. Richings, Ashland, Ohio. 

Rudd, L. E. Catholic Afro-American congresses. Cincinnati, 1893. 

Smith, Mrs. Amanda. Autobiography of Amanda Smith. Chicago, 1898. 


Periodicals 


Appeal for hospital endowment. 68:903. Outlook. 

Atlanta University conference. W.E.B. DuBois. Charities. 

Conference of Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala. 1892. R.O©. Bedford. 8:25]. Lend a Hand. 

Elevation of Tropical Races. B. Kidd. 57:545-50. Independent. 

Ex-Governor Northen’s work in Georgia. Independent. June 13, 1907. 

Evolution of a Kentucky Negro Mission. L.J.Speed. Charities. September 21, 1907. 

Fresh air work among colored children in New York. M. W. Ovington. Charities. 
October 18, 1906. 

Lifting of Negroes. G. Bradford. 39:462. Nation. 

Negroes: What they are doing for themselves. S.J. Barrows. Atlantic. 67:805. 

Negroes: how we can helpthem. ©. A. Oliver. 42:85. Catholic World. 

Negro Building and exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 1907. H. A. Tucker. 
Charities. September 21, 1907. 

Negro’s up-hillclimb. R. R. Moton. World’s Work. April, May, August, 1907. 

Progress among Negroes. EH. P. Clark. 48:461. Nation. 

Progress of the Negro in one county in the South. B. T. Washington. Outlook. 
December 9, 1905. 

Progress of the Negro. A.Walters. 53:651-2. Independent. 

Race question solved in Buxton. G.L. McNutt. Independent. May 30, 1907. 

Savings of black Georgia. W.E.B. DuBois. 69:128-30. Outlook. 

Settlement idea in the cotton belt. P. Dillingham. 70:920-2. Outlook. 

Social condition of the Negro. H.L. Phillips. 9:575. Charities. 

Training of Negroes for social power. W.E. B. DuBois. 75-409-14. Outlook. 

Village improvement among the Negroes. R. lL. Smith. 64:733-6. Outlook. 

Washington’s colored population. 8.0. Fernandis. Oharities. September 14, 1907. 

Washington’s colored settlement. R. W. Buell. World To-day. August, 1906. 

W hat the North and South have done for the Negro. 21:606. DeBow’s Review. 

Washington, B.T. The Free Negro. Outlook. September 18, 1909. 

Washington, B. T. Law and order and the Negro. Outlook. November 6, 1909. 

Work, M. W. Self-help among the Negroes. Survey. Vol. 22, No.9. 


Efforts for Social Betterment among 
Negro Americans 


Section 1. Scope and Method of the Study. This monograph is an 
attempt to study efforts for social betterment among Negro Americans. 
By efforts for social betterment is meant mainly benevolent efforts; 
i. e., efforts not designed to secure direct economic return. Such ac- 
tivities as are usually called charitable and reformatory are the ones 
mainly noticed. The efforts noted are mainly those of colored people 
themselves directed toward their own social uplift, but some notice 
has also been taken of the charitable work of whites for Negroes and 
of the general charities of Negroes not confined to their race. The 
investigation was conducted as follows: In all the chief centers of Ne- 
gro population the addresses of a number of persons of standing were 
obtained and the following letter sent them: 


My dear Sir: 

I want to get a list of all charitable institutions, clubs, or organizations 
of any kind conducted wholly or mainly by Negroes which are doing phil- 
anthropic work among colored people. I want to omit purely business enter- 
prises, but to include everything that can reasonably be called an effort for 
social betterment. Will you kindly send me such a list for .......... , so far as 
you know, and the addresses of persons who can give me further information ? 

I shall thank you very much. 


To the addresses thus obtained was sent the following letter: 


My dear Sir: : 
I am trying to get a list of all charitable institutions, clubs, or organiza- 
tions of any kind conducted wholly or mainly by Negroes, which are doing 


philanthropic work among colored people. The name of the............ has 
been handed me. I should like to know its history and all the material facts 
MUOWG LOIS. sess cae: , together with a picture of the building and members, 


and also the figures showing the growth and present activities, and amount 
of property owned. I shall thank you very much. 


In this way a large number of reports were obtained, and sometimes 
several reports of the same club or institution. For the most part, 
however, the only proof of the work reported was: (a) the word of a 
reliable resident that the institution existed and was doing some work 
of the kind indicated; (b) the report of the directors of the work. There 
is here room for some exaggeration and coloring. Some of the insti- 
tutions reported may go out of existence before the report is in print 
and others may be started. The report is not complete or exhaus- 
tive in any sense of the word. It does, however, cover most of the 
larger efforts and many of the more typical ones and some of the 
minor ones. 
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Section 2. The African Background. If there is one thing in which 
the life of barbarians shows a decided superiority to that of civilized 
people it is in its solution of the problem of poverty. Under tribal 
communism no individual can be poorer than the tribe.. This, to be 
sure, makes all suffer for the laziness of a few and to a degree penal- 
izes individual thrift. It is doubtful, however, if this explains alto- 
gether the lack of accumulated wealth. At any rate it is no little 
thing to avoid the fearful paradox of modern life—abounding wealth 
and stinging poverty in the same group, with the necessity of personal 
charity to ward off the extremes of death and suffering. Of charity, 
as such, there was no need among Africans, since all shared the com- 
mon fund of land and food. In the care of the old and young there 
was a chance for benevolence. The young were adopted by law, into 
the brother’s family if the father died, into the care of another wife 
of the father if the mother died. The old did not fare so well. If the 
tribe was nomadie they were killed to keep them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy or from baser motives. Gradually the perma- 
nently si ttled tribes began to hold their elders in more veneration and 
look up to them for advice and tradition. Outside of these funda- 
mental matters there was nothing in African life corresponding to 
modern benevolence. 


Section 3. Slavery. No generalization is safe touching the condi- 
tion of slaves in America. The plantations were self-sufficient oligar- 
chies or monarchies, little interfered with by State or municipal law. 
On some of them there was severe child labor, no care in sickness, and 
neglect or sale of the old. On other plantations the children were well 
cared for, the sick nursed and the old protected. Two abstracts will 
illustrate these things. Frances Kemble writes: 


The Infirmary is a large two-story building, terminating the broad orange- 
planted space between the two rows of houses which form the first settle- 
ment; it is built of whitewashed wood, and contains four large-sized rooms. 
But how shall I describe to you the spectacle which was presented to me on 
entering the first of these? But half the casements, of which there were 
six, were glazed and these were obscured with dirt, almost as much as the 
other windowless ones were darkened by the dingy shutters, which the 
shivering inmates had fastened to in order to protect themselves from the 
cold. In the enormous chimney glimmered the powerless embers of a few 
sticks of wood, round which, however, as many of the sick women as could 
approach were cowering, some on wooden settles, most of them on the 
ground, excluding those who were too ill to rise; and these last poor 
wretches lay prostrate on the floor, without bed, mattress, or pillow, buried 
in tattered and filthy blankets, which, huddled round them as they lay 
strewed about, left hardly space to move upon the floor. And here, in their 
hour of sickness and suffering, lay those whose health and strength are spent 
in unrequited labor for us—those who, perhaps even yesterday, were being 
urged on to their unpaid task—those whose husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sons were even at that hour sweating over the earth, whose produce was to 
buy for us all the luxuries which health can revel in, all the comforts which 
can alleviate sickness. I stood in the midst of them, perfectly unable to 
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speak, the tears pouring from my eyes at this sad spectacle of their misery, 
myself and my emotion alike strange and incomprehensible to them. Here 
lay women expecting every hour the terrors and agonies of childbirth, others 
who had just brought their doomed offspring into the world, others who were 
groaning over the anguish and bitter disappointment of miscarriages—here 
lay some burning with fever, others chilled with cold and aching with rheu- 
matism, upon the hard cold ground, the draughts and dampness of the atmos- 
phere increasing their sufferings, and dirt, noise and stench, and every aggra- 
vation of which sickness is capable, combined in their condition—here they 
lay like brute beasts, absorbed in physical suffering; unvisited by any of 
those Divine influences which may ennoble the dispensations of pain and ill- 
ness, forsaken, as it seemed to me, of all good; and yet,O God, Thou surely 
hadst not forsaken them! Now pray take notice that this is the hospital of 
an estate where the owners are supposed to be humane, the overseer efticient 
and kind, and the negroes remarkably well cared for and comfortable. 


On the other hand Byron Tyson declares: 


“Thus, of the three stages, youth, maturity, and old age, through which the 
servants pass, there is but one in which they are relied on as regular labor- 
ers. In childhood and in old age they are well taken care of, and thus the 
whole slave population is rendered self-supporting. So, of the 3,953,760 slaves 
that were in the United States in 1860, there was not one supported by a pub- 
lic tax. Such an instance, I presume, is unknown among an equal number 
of the industrial classes, anywhere in the civilized world. I will ask where 
else on the face of the globe could you go to find, in a population of nearly 
four millions, no paupers? 1 


That slaves were often neglected is shown by laws like the following 
law of Georgia: 

“Section 1. From and after the passing of this act (December 12, 1815), it 
shall be the duty of the inferior courts of the several counties in this State, on 
receiving information, on oath, of any infirm slave or slaves being in a suf- 
fering situation, from the neglect of the owner or owners of such slave or 
slaves, to make particular inquiries into the situation of such slave or slaves, 
and render such relief as they in their discretion may think proper. 

“Section 2, The said courts may, and they are hereby authorized, to sue 
for and recover from the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, the amount 
that may be appropriated for the relief of such slave or slaves, in any court 
having jurisdiction of the same; any law, usage or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”—Prince’s Digest, 460. 


Relief of suffering among slaves depended entirely on the character 
of the masters. That there was a great deal of relief work there can 
be no doubt. Indeed, the habit of direct relief to Negroes which thus 
grew up in slavery is now a great hindrance to organized and scientific 
charity in the South. Among the slaves the charitable work was 
chiefly in the line of adopting children and caring for the sick. The 
habit of adoption is still wide-spread and beneficent. 





1 Pamphlet on the Institution of Slavery, etc., by Byron Tyson, p. 8-9. 
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Section 4. The Present Economic Basis. How far is the Negro 
American to-day economically able to maintain a system of chari- 
table relief for his own people? We can perhaps best realize these con- 
ditions by picturing a single community: Jacksonville, Florida, for in- 
stance, had 16,000 Negroes in 1900. To-day it has nine colored lawyers, 
eighteen colored physicians, ten colored drug stores, two sanitariums, 
one bank, one livery sale and feed stable, two garages, ten real estate 
dealers, three undertaking establishments, three denominational 
schools and a school for girls only, one old folks’ home, one orphan- 
age, one industrial school, one institutional church which operates a 
sewing class, dressmaking, bookkeeping, kindergarten, cooking, gym- 
nasium, music—instrumental and vocal; has two paid missionaries, an 
assistant pastor. The church owns a full city bloek in the heart of 
the city, valued at $125,000. There are two dentists, a colored board 
of trade, the first and only one in the South; three cigar factories, 
three wholesale fish and poultry dealers; four hotels, containing 
twenty-five to one hundred rooms each; three weekly newspapers; 
one Odd Fellows Temple, valued at $100,000, and one K. of P. Temple, 
both paid for; several Masonic Temples of less value; one large jew- 
elry store; one curio store; ten public school buildings; twenty-six 
letter carriers and postal clerks; three deputy collectors of customs; 
numbers of railway mail clerks; one shoe store; two industrial insur- 
ance companies that own their buildings, one valued at $35,000. 

To this may be added the following general facts: a committee of 
the American Economie Association reported: 


The evidence in hand leads your committee to the conclusion that the 
accumulated wealth of the Negro race in the United States in 1900 was ap- 
proximately $300,000,000, and probably neither less than $250,000,000 nor more 
than $350,000,000. 


Since 1900 the increase of Negro property holdings has been very 
rapid, as the records in three States show: 


North Carolina—Property listed by Negro citizens 


Year Total 

LQOU: tot sraiate cops =e cpemtetars Mista rae eR arsonist nee Meee Cae eee $ 9,478,399 
LOO, £ PS ce ytak brad ne Mare armas ne Ore SRE ae ia, ee 9,765,986 
YO De Sa Pe Re ee RSIS eC ee HG MOSER AE oe Re En eee ie oe 11,173,227 
OOS: a tataatistss otto lar icie) sis sha Stam gut cioie sii Tass re oe aS ote IS Coete ee 12,108,576 
OOS he Snr tis Ss cele srereee sare ee arags, To ets AEE ISIS CE CCE ae 14,339,402 
WOOD Peters as es Aree oe ke Po aa orotic a Bonet suRs 2 15,046,665 
TOO ascsciate caaiimerstas Gas arSte SEES ata fortes tarsi oe rere, ee 17,434,844 
ROOT see afore habe Sarat nara Ra ae aides ae eae Ooi eee ee ee 17,945,109 
DOOS ty-Filns sich ar6 lores the aN IRA cca See ae 21,253,581 


Total Value of Real Estate and Personal Property Owned by Negroes in Virginia 
1891 
ROM IKES CACO s./S>.5. tacos ce semind oeee eo Re Ce eee $ 8,995,514 
Personal property giccnor sate eee ee ties cies 8,004,451 


Seba Banatse Mocha cea eR ee cee ee TE $12,089,965 


Present Economic Basis 












































1900 
ANG RINOSUMEO Sperm ncein cee mivenee Pintle vied dh clchcs menare $12,033,988 
POrsOnal Property. An rccs. Mee ae eenidsea wits hoor Ss oaveeen. 8,822,582 
AROS. cates Rep cyaciiog8 GR ON OS ACCT EC CRA ae ae erat $15,856,570 
1905 
PROB INGSTADOL Ac outaatant., mises commer estan nootiaccoeche sae $16,599,152 
ORSON AI PTONGL OY say eden rar Aienceb ae ees econ conte ee sas 5,384,116 
[MOIR ile te Ric ur oheriggnice oooh aS RS RINE tet eee ea $21,988,268 
1908 
Mesiiestale.... cde amy een cc eid aaa cnetan ncn Sice sds $18,807 ,889 
Personal nrg party ace. wt oh ce meee iw cece vo eonetens 6,920,447 
MDE Babee min cai ene aoe ee Se Toe a eMC areraie gran aw ce witless $25,628,386 
Total Assessed Wealth of Georgia Negroes 
Total Total 
Year property Year property 
DOTA ecletien sideocaa $ 6,157,798 LOS eS sret bie ect etese $14,869,575 
1875 5,393,885 t 14,960,675 
5,488,867 14,387,730 
5,480,844 12,41,280 
5,124,875 13,292,816 
5,182,398 13,619,690 
4764,293 13,719,200 
6,478,951 13,447,423 
6,589,876 14,118,720 
7,582,395 15,629,811 
8,021 52. 15,188,069 
8,153,300 714,384 
8,655,298 18,002,500 
8,936,479 20,616,468 
9,631,271 28,750,109 
10,415,330 25,904,822 
RAY nse Tous ate. < 12,322,008 27,042,672 
ASOT S Pees cotsten 2 14,196,735 
Property per Capita for Georgia Negroes 
‘ Property Property 
Year per capita Year per capita 
if: 70 NER ee Satie rete $ 9.98 TROD sic tae ne hotne $16.63 
OiOsce aw tice ee 8.49 TBOST tere caieisetad 16.41 
ESTO. e,a 3 eid Ve eis 8.44 BROS eae alsa istees 15.48 
ASTI eae seen 8.09 TBO ca ceiee Sei oen 13.67 
ISiGiee ee eae 7.44 IRGC Ens lceenie ce 13.78 
EEO cbecs wan de ate ve 7.33 Lt (gee Au ce noe ore 13.87 
RESO) da we vitasteven ae 7.95 ISOS Ee eee cco ash 13.72 
NGS eee cesse ees 8.77 TS OO te Sethe se.saps etre 13.22 
91D eon Bee Cee 8.77 EL UM Sa eenoe eee, 13 64 
USES? aca careers 9.91 WOU  caacaiee noosa) 14.85 
Seek Ne airelA rewie neat a 10.30 MOU i, etedares £5 saneca 14.19 
DSSS reat eNO ATE 10.21 MOOG S cassette ee 15.37 
TER naire Secon a 10.75 POR a Ante Sse 16.28 
WOE odaoe he AR ones 10.92 WOOD ca dieaneeinn cans 18.37 
REIS oferetae vibe: wane leren 11.57 BOG enenreiedins «cela 20.82 
VSSO! cSeta siete ssa des se 12.82 VOOT ccd oteckerengeexts 22.37 
NSO! dae ten note cae 14.35 TOSS neatsta es oleae» 28.008 
0) ae eee 16 20 
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Among Negro Americans 


TOTAL ASSESSED VALUE 
OF IYEGRO PROPERTY 
“I THREE STATES. 
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From these figures we may deduce this simpler table: 


Assessed Value of Property 























1900 1908 
Georgia .......... $14,118,720 $27,042,672 
Virginia ......... 15,856,570 25,628,336 
North Carolina. . 9,478,399 ; 21,253,581 
Total......2 ee $39,458,689 $73,924,589 





Actual increase, $34,47(),900 
Increase per cent., .874%. 


Judging from these figures and the report of the American Economic 
Association quoted above it would seem fair to infer that the total 
property of Negro Americans aggregated $560,000,000 in 1908. 


Section 5. The Church. As was said in the study of 1898: It is nat- 
ural that to-day the bulk of organized efforts of Negroes in any direc- 
tion should center in the Church. ‘'The Negro Church is the only 
social institution of the Negroes which started in the forest and sur- 
vived slavery; under the leadership of the priest and medicine man, 
afterward of the Christian pastor, the Church preserved in itself the 
remnants of African tribal life and became after emancipation the 
center of Negro social life. So that to-day the Negro population of 
the United States is virtually divided into Church congregations, 
which are the real units of the race life. It is natural, therefore, that 
charitable and rescue work among Negroes should first be found in the 
churches and reach there its greatest development.”’ 

The statistics for Negro churches in 1906 according to the United 
States Census was as follows: ‘'The total number of communicants or 
members, as reported by 36,568 organizations, is 3,685,097; of these, as 
shown by the returns for 84,648 organizations, 37.5 per cent are males 
and 62.5 per cent females.”’ 

According to the statistics, these organizations have 35,160 church 
edifices; a seating capacity for church edifices of 10,481,788, as reported 
by 838,091 organizations; church property valued at $56,636,159, against 
which there appears an indebtedness of $5,005,905; halls, ete., used for 
worship by 1,261 organizations; and parsonages valued at $3,727,884. The 
number of Sunday-shools, as reported by 33,538 organizations, is 34,681, 
with 210,148 officers and teachers and 1,740,099 scholars. 

As compared with the report for 1890, these figures show increases of 
13,808 in the number of colored organizations, 1,011,120 in the number of 
communicants or members, 11,390 in the number of church edifices and 
$30,009,711 in the value of church property. 
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The Church 




















DENOMINATION 





All denominations consisting in whole or in part of colored 
OF FARIZAGLODS eal wei c aiuieis ores oie care transysroleacetetapeie ouepiateamaneney ave ie era tenateters 


Denominations consisting wholly of colored organizations.. 


Baptist bodies: 
Baptists—Na tlonaliGonyem blo) vacc aecc aoe an ec nsita cn viseterwie oe sierra va cisversians 
Colored Primitive Baptists in America. oil 
United American Preéewill Baptists iece cents cannes es ctaetcee 


Chureh of GodpandSalmts Of ODPIstiek yee nemeutsistens triesae cena tietetee nes cease 


Churches of the Living God: 
Ohureh of the Living God (Christian Workers for DAD ae) ag eaye 
Ohurch of the Living God (Apostolic Ohurch) 
OUCH L GEIL DALET MOO Fornig sasha ciccuchacestuels aval otaaieielwiivel eels v's @ereabte ae release) 








Evangelistic associations: 
Voluntary Missionary Society ORAMOPICA enn de unateranas ae cuales rake 


Free Christian Zion Church of OhVASt: 20. sccc.cces ene snes Meicatnt Ahearn ioe 


Methodist bodies: 

Union American Methodist Episcopal Ohurch...... 
African Methodist Episcopal Ohurech.................. 
African Union Methodist Protestant Church...... 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church....... 
Congregational Methodist ........6... cece ener neee ne 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Ohurch................ 
Reformed Zion Union Episcopal Church......... 
Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Ohurch.. 
Hyangelist Missionary OURGH, 10 caaseuis toes aaweus ene aavenesgeene « 


Presbyterian bodies: 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Ohurch.... .............. BAGO GI: 


Denominations consisting in part of colored organizations.. 





























4 Number of commu- Value of 
Pee er OL CN! ed nicants or mem-| Church Property 
8 bers reported Reported 
1906 1890 1906 1890 1906 1890 
36,770 28,462 3,685,097 | 2,678,977 | $56,638,159 | $26,626,448 
31,393 19,158 8,207,307 | 2,821,818 | 44,673,049 | 20,525,141 
18,534 12,533 2,261,607 | 1,848,989 | 24,487,272 | 9,038,549 
797 823 35,076 18,162 296,539 135,427 
Pale ll iaoaaeecotn 14,480). sosetrcncccn (RUPTEST odors cookin 
ABs aillite eee Rete Roath wee eee 6000  eemieitelerie rare 
44 ORG) al Reese 23,175 |....... 
15 (OD eg NP amr eeras S700 Neuer nee 
9 BABG tates se grt 9,700 eos 
Ci ln Beane oc Cr Se ie ene ae PA MUU) [Iino 3 oer 
TBS wicker dot poeve (1S ofa) (eae eee B; GOT aaPreraats ae oe 
4,347 2,279 170,150 187,600 
494,777 452,725 | 11,803,489 | 6,468,280 
5,592 3,415 183,67 54,440 
184,542 849,788 4,883,207 | 2,714,128 
Lae aeons SLO) Ne ete as 525 
172,996 129,388 8,017,849 | 2,713,366 
3,059 2,346 37,875 15,000 
ADOT Al een gactren a Sn eee ates: 
cmeigiote Aotok OST easin ehits ie 2,000 
196 924 18,066 12,956 203,778 195,826 
5,877 5304 477,790 352,664 | 11,963,110 | 6,101,307 
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It was estimated in 1907 that these churches raised seven and a half 
million dollars a year. Most of the half million goes probably to pay 
high interest on a debt of five millions. The remaining seven millions 
goes chiefly to the support of the pastor, the maintenance of the plant 
and general church purposes. A large and growing share, however, 
goes to ‘‘mission’’ work. Part of this is proselyting, but the larger part 
of it is distinctly benevolence and work for social betterment. No 
complete record of this work can be obtained. Outside of these money 
contributions by far the larger part of the benevolent work of Negroes 
is the unorganized personal work of church members among the congre- 
gations. This consists of donations, visits, care of the sick, adoption of 
children, ete. 


The missionary money raised by the churches is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


A. M. E. Missionary Dept.—Total collection, April 23, 1904, to April 4, 1908, inclusive 

















1905 1906 1907 1908 Total 
Easter Collections: 
Received by Missionary Depart- 
ment; 7b per. comnts... Aw.ncsceer- cats $13,020.41 | $18,310.00 | $15,340.27 | $4,922.61 
Received and disbursed by Con- 
ferences, 25 per cent.............. 4,340.14 | 6,103.33 | 5,113.42 1,640.87 
$17,360.55 | $24,413.33 | $20,453.69 | $5,563.48 
Total Masser’ Collections, £ yearsi2..2-- o<cc| «ss esau ior ceeeeemalieeeee renee $ 68,791.05 
P.H. & F.M. Society: 
Received by Missionary Depart- 
ment, 40: periGent. ood tas keess cs $ 1,464.15 |$ 1,762.05 |$ 1,948,083 |§ 2,224.15 
Received and disbursed by Con- 





$ 3,660.83 |$ 4,405.11 |$ 4,857.59 |$ 5,560.39 











ferences, 60 per cent............ .| 2,196.18} 2,643.06] 2,914.56] 3,886.24 


Total P. H. & F. M. Society Col- 
LOCTLOMS; AVON) Se Sacre qian ioe poiasts to eellfisiers ake tiaerata| bane sie oe ee ee eae $ 18,483.42 


W.H.& F. M. Society: 
Received by Missionary Depart- 


ment, 50 per cent... 0.2... cin. esas $ 573.67 |$ 1,101.40 }$ 1,292.23 |§ 1,931.35 
Received and disbursed by Con- 
ferences, 50 per cent.............. $ 573.67 |$ 1,101.40 |§ 1,292.28 /§ 1,931.35 





$ 1,147.34 |$ 2,202.80 |§ 2,584.46 |g 8,862.70 
Total W. H. & F.M. Society Ool- |’ ; : : 











I6Ctionsy4-Vearss i: f ost iss ca sscn|| Sar adel eiomel el salecl aaeeee Seelam keene $ 9,797.30 
1903-1904 | 1904-1905 | 1905-1906 | 1906-1907 
W. P. M. M. Society: 
Received by Woman’s Parent 
Mite Missionary Society, 40 
Dot conta Ee Ae oe ee $ 2,016.91 |f 1,972.13 |§ 8,202.24 |§ 3,194.31 
Received and disbursed by Con- t 
ferences, 60 per cent.............. 3,025.88 | 2,058.18} 4,808.86} 4,791.48 
5,042.29 |$ 4,980.31 |$ 8,005. i 
Woman’s Parent Mite Missionary = Fl SMS Cet 
BOC16 by, "4 BVO ATS fer bios casein cee re ele Aenea ree eee eae | ee eet a $ 25,963.94 


Total collections for Missions, 


BY OBL SW sa ay  srctersial ete cats 0d Siaces cise otal gh ee || RPC ee $123,035.71 














The Church 


A. M. E. Church, 1864-1903 
Home and Foreign Missionary Department 






































Raised | Received from Total 
dollar money | expended 

1864-1868... ..... SO SO OD irciared acta espe aeeraishe $ 5,425.65 
1868-1872....... OUSUT BD saree seckes sree 9,317.32 
1872-1880. ...... 12,504.22 $ 27,918.56 40,417.78 
C 1880-1884....... 34,811.83 64,510.51 89,822,34 
1884-1888. ...... 19,001.09 73,227.18 92,228.27 
1888-1892... .... 25,675.47 187,772.45 213,447.92 
1892-1896. ...... 66,819.27 146,050.24 212,869,51 
1896-1900....... 58,876.36 145,226.71 204,103.07 
1900-1908. ...... 80,815.66 136,805.15 217,620.81 
Tatalscwsss $313,246.87 $771,505.80 $1,084,752.67 
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Seven per cent of the income of the African Methodists goes for 


missionary and charitable purposes. 


If this is true of all Negro 


chureh bodies, then their expenditure for such purposes is over half 
a million a year. The expenditures of the Baptists are reported as 


follows: 


Negro Baptists, 1897-1909 
For Missions 





The figures for Negro Baptist foreign mission work for 1907 were: 


Summary by Months 





BOPCEMIDEE 6s oe once ve sty AO AICE HAE CC $ 1,853 50 
October .-....... Pie te 634 10 
IN OVOTIDON soc eess > sate 3,014 77 
GRC OMMIO I verse arepusitiee vise 553 37 
VOMUALY: 7, riae ected sae eae 634 74 
NGIL USES soe sie iticiste at nae ate eis, cute 1,589 78 
TG Eel Ne aR Bor ORO OM eR nC oni cy rnc 436 79 
PA Pt hla tse.s coerine avers eden ab esacus 4,197 69 
NOE Ae COP niar Oba ain Gordo ED on to 1,671 73 
SPEDTLO aah ace Wresotanets Gis (eteucnsle ayes oF San safes an wiess 736 26 
ELLY isis te Nese op eins taiwan aolwinpaiels atelatn sl a.e(ms 1,151 33 
PRAISED Fi od ocs ister soles elas syncs see 2 2,273 60 

let Ip et a era eto ARI SS eBy oc, ORION $ 18,727 96 


The report of activities for 1908 and 1909 follows: 
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Colored Baptist Missionary Work 





























1908 1909 
Number of missionaries, colporters, Sunday-school and Bible 

workers working in co-operation with our Board during 

GIVE: WOT Se eee is alee os nt restate ee ae ee heen teih ator 43 65 
Days of service reported..............-.. 2.2 nee e eee cece cette eres 8,678 8.812 
Sermons ProameMe dyn ovine sae stare ercis less alee sieelset> aie iol olareie ane 8,582 3,702 
Sunday-schools addressed. .... .. 2.220.020. eens seen ee cert scene nee 1,345 1,441 
Prayer-meetings attended .................. -- Se ere ee eee 2,369 2,765 
B. Y. BP. U. Societies addressed. ..22 0... ..56 seve gs ce ee eee en 395 563 
Missionary Societies addressed...... PORE Eo er operon er eee 397 _ 481 
Other addresses and public talks delivered ................--..--- 2,141 2,859 
Total number of sermons, addresses and public talks deliy- 

(226 Beene: Cunirern.. antNoron aura omiAc cb anna ctor, wate saaac ath 10,229 9,046 
Homes yisited for Bible reading and prayer............--..-.---- 5,853 9,410 
Homes found without Bilbles 2 acceso. ese See eee ee 507 1,788 
INTIMAUDOE Of Chalk ele ssvis ibe cn meee secrete raat tee ie ia tale arrays 3,221 4,755 
Number of churches helped to organize............ .---------+---- 38 21 
New Sunday-schools organized ..... ......-.4.-- sees e ee eee eee eee 42 39 
Missionary societies formed or organized..............-----+------ 58 37 
Number of persons baptized by request of churches............. 1,260 841 
Number of conventions, associations and other State and Dis- 

Erictamechinigs matiemd CGins 2s. seco lee se erent ets eee 1,970 1,542 
Missionary and Bible conferences held..................+-- +--+) 2 1,970 1,597 
ettersiand postal cards written 5.:...:2.c.----os es eee eee 10,265 14,847 
Number of religious tracts, pamphlets and booklets distrib- 

ADE SO St Ceri Ncoverd horaaseciaks ais aoe mie ee fake et teeta ao ie 12,569 18,569 
Miles traveled to perform this labor...................+-----+---:: 157,363 270,639 

1908 1909 
Money collected and applied to missionary work in commu- 

nities where: Collected... tccecinsdenawindeons Seteaucuinesds se ipiere $14,686 11 | $16,027 24 
Value of tracts, pamphlets and booklets distributed free...... 585 46 599 46 
Money collected by missionaries and colporters and applied 

ieLovml nla key Gieists ksi) Gi Kelsie Ounce ese me tonne iee Sener ne crime Beer eR Se Nee 5,521 57 5,937 37 
Money donated by Home Mission Board of Southern Baptist 

Convention on salaries of missionaries....... ...........-.. 7,262 50 9,250 00 
Money coltected by missionaries and applied to their travel- 

HIVE: OXON SOS eo -aeih atescePoctals chem ee cure Glee aceite ne erie eee 3,076 34 5,082 35 
Salaries of female missionaries working in co-operation with 

OUP (BOARC sae rrarce-a red ne eecis el Stasi ticeia de aro eee ee eee 980 00 950 00 
Cash, commission, and books supplemented on missionaries’ 

salaries working in co-operation with our Board.......... 9,783 96 3,850 00 
Salary, traveling, office rent, and other expenses of Field Sec- 

retary paid by Publishing, Board... 5.46 sss nme. eles seer 2,400 00 1,700 00 

A Mey cH ae Aen aro eM EE Sraion dosh sarnaceed acenoscccsaudsudes $44,295 94 | $43,396 42 











“The Home Mission Board, in its general organization, is made up of fifty- 
three members appointed from the same number of State and Territorial con- 
ventions by your body. We have a general organization. This organization 
holds annually two sessions when at the sitting of the convention, for the rea- 
son that it is a financial impossibility to bring these members from the vari- 
ous parts of the United States and its insular possessions oftener than once a 
year. However, we, by the provision of the Constitution, have an Executive 
Board of the National Baptist Publishing Board, located at Nashville, Tenn. 
We co-operate with them both in the employment of a missionary or corre- 
sponding secretary, and in performing missionary work; by this method we 
are attempting to economize as much as possible, and use all the available 
means on purely missionary work. This method of operation has proven bene- 
ficial to the field and satisfactory to both boards.” 


The Church | 


One of the agencies of uplift among the Baptists is the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. The department has in ten years accomplished the 
following work: 


? State B. Y. P. U. Conventions 





siciaraisialsiarmca 25 oa Beit: cae 38 
DISHMMC HMB Na as CON VED TONS. esse ae ccoec sn ersicthsnre «ac ciaseves 320 
Qounby Bary oP Ue COmventlomsn.sssakceanse cer ce ceh ess vance ce 510 
CityOonguesgih OLvani zation acre seccce haces sbiceot caunn ects 380 
MOCRE Bayes Gis BOCIOELOS ae eau arene ct daisio giarnas ac neahae ls 7,600 
Converts joined he GHUPGHGS, (065 Joc dene ses sone cenes ees dss ces 19,850 
Number taking Bible Reader’s Oourse............... ....tees 78,250 
Number taking Baptist History............:.... en eee 71,810 
Num ber'taking Baptist Doctrines... .......00.. ceases cee es 68,240 
Moneys Contributed 
For Uhristian | MGucaton s.co..ecis ises fee om saqeeliie ont: $68,200 00 
$8) VOC MISSIONS oo. ccacesvn este ree Se Shoe pes anes lana 46,500 00 
So OPET OMS MMSE OD Src cet acon a To ernar ,« eyrayeis in ctelelsa choles 33,460 00 
Felts AEG MAGSTOIINS mame nite ath gen ccna: sich nears s 28,210 00 
SOUT C Hy HS Pars s,..2 sews «cs. naa Se see sain gsc 5.10 sane nowins es , 89,840 00 


Most of the local benevolence of Baptist churches is not reported 
and ean be ascertained only in local associations. For instance, a West 
Virginia association (New River Valley) reports, July, 1908: 


Fifty-eight churches gave in one year for: 


BEALS MA ISRION Sa Go Wat ones suet eh Ceca tees houeeeredeeaear Oe $ 31 35 
EONS MISSIONS oo oiiciciis sata ss. ceaiecs cele s sina ee asin gt laa eeeen sl was ll 87 
Tyas Pee PG ES) PON 0 Rea Son oS nmr See sion acto cares ABO eae 6 45 
ORG men Geer oles jee acl noe ah se cie lets chars <i Severeeate tis y= silora ie nsecajejaie s 1,043 80 


The Baptist convention of the State of Texas reported under church 
support in 1903: Five schools, a chautauqua, an orphanage and an “Old 
Folk’s’’ home. 


The convention has raised the following sums of money: 


State Mission Money 
Raised by the Baptist Missionary and Educational Convention, commenc- 
ing with the year 1883: 


2,272 50 
1,286 17 
8,835 64 
3,782 45 
2,363 54 
8,218 52 


i Wav il thamrie See OSE Oe I OOOO Peon art ttc $109,554 27 





Most of this money was raised among Negroes, but there were some 
contributions from whites. From Arkansas it is reported: 
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In our State (Arkansas) the Baptists support four general missionaries and 
a Superintendent of Missions; one college located at Little Rock, Ark., eight 
academies at other points in the State. 

The actual amount of money raised and expended in missionary and educa- 
tional work by the colored Baptists in Arkansas ranges from $45,000.00 to 
$50,000.00 a year—$50,000.00 for present year. 


It is the women that do the larger part of the benevolent work in 
Negro churches. 


In Mott’s Sketches there is the narration of the work of a colored woman 
in New York city, who conceived the notion of child instruction and who 
carried it out under the most adverse circumstances. In the church econ- 
omy of that day the child life was unconsidered, until this woman had 
planned and set in motion this very work. This was not long after the Rey- 
olutionary period. 

In the early days of the Nineteenth Century another figure came into 
view—Jarena Lee. She was born in Cape May county, New Jersey, and 
attended school with the whites, getting the best there was to be had at 
that time. She was an ardent student, both of the Bible and in a general 
way, and possessed the gift of expression in an uncommon degree. Churches 
were widely scattered, and as a rule her kind, through prejudice, were with- 
out ministry or church. The need was paramount, and this woman with a 
will meant to fillit. She opened a Sunday-school in a private house, and the 
children for miles around came of a Sunday to be catechised and indoctrin- 
ated into the Bible lore. Jarena Lee had persistency, was possessed of a 
splendid memory and was naturally a voluble talker, and these with thorough 
goodness, unselfishness and large personal magnetism, made her the very one 
for such a crusade. 

That was in South Jersey, and not only the fame but the work spread, and 
soon Philadelphia felt the force of her influence. Later on we find her in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and even as far as Ohio. She first 
taught a secular school in Southern Jersey, but after awhile gave it up for 
mission effort in behalf of the church of her intelligent choice—the A. M. E. 
Church. 5 

The gift of prodigious work was hers, and with the mental strength pos- 
sessed by her there was a singular sweetness attached. This was attested by 
all the early fathers of the church, and proved how a woman could be strong 
in mind and action without losing the spell of her sex. The consensus of 
opinion from those contemporaneous with her gave her a position, for 
good, in the A. M. EH. Church advancement, unmatched by any man of her 
day. 

Her autobiography is a master bit of reason, and apart from its personal 
flavor throws much light upon the days wherein she figured, for the good of 
her kind, and especially for the church of her own communion. 

Although the work of Mary Lewton, of Philadelphia, was more cirecum- 
scribed than that of Jarena Lee, it was a valuable one. She taught the 
children of her neighborhood, near Fourth and Fairmount avenues, at her 
home, and from her endeavors the Sunday-school of Union A. M. E. Church 
was begotten.1 





1Ohristian Recorder, 1909. 
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The Ninth Annual Report of the Baptist Woman’s Convention shows 
the following cash account: 














Receipts Expenses 
Balance, September 1, 1908........ § 13 05 Blorele mmission asec se se se Ohaus $1,145 50 
DATE Be EO Me 241 18 Home Missions and Education... 141 55 
Lr Ee ot OER 167 16 National Bapt. Pub. Board....... 11 25 
OATS Sn, Pera eee aerate Se te eo bee W MOG arate ate ee 
“Dos ee ee ey 29 62 Field Missionaries, salaries....... 839 59 
Distriet of Columbia .............. Cog ee ee nT AWCITNE.. 5: ean 
CL heal aot a Ni pe ss eG ae ea! Peak area ie 
Goatees. A ae ce 180 11 POREASO Merce eee See ote See 
BRA rk otto ee TER EG eet eas een han ns ven 
Bitinclawe hers 8 2 Ne Sky BNE a OS si Meee Nah tesa 
OMENS TIM to ane Re 1 45 BAlArIOS wd kee i tosis Meron ee 
ene ree. 108 15 prevelilig ere el ER naliteteretrsinteidittenae 
gS POE ae ee eT MES BOs amerika he Secor, 
MUS BT Als cenit oo > or otk cw oe 139 62 EU ea cet Tce ganna =) 
CE ge ee en Ree te Os OMCers 
CSR Ee, ele ed 17 45 Expressage and Drayage.......... 49 24 
Mississippi MITE aS WOR ee te Ree 847 25 MTOGAMGSheeneince rics oR ae ere $6,717 70 
New Jersey, “ma Reported’ by local 
MEReVGelet.. 06k oes. Score ee ee elete 
INOr Ebi Carole s. o:.oc< 6. cee vece cs 26 55 DRE BIB TLOMS sano) 2 ae Toa 9 
CS ah OS ae ae Sie Bie See tie eon by Cone 
MME ago 26k ok ira actin cx, SS jen ane wees PeOS ey 
National Convention—Sales...... 216 00 Grand total receipts......... $13,538 09 
DTTSSHCh. Gee PN WOR, woes once densa 87 75 Total ex penses Na- 
BONUS VIVANIG eo ic cc sc a Seed es ccc ees 168 75 tional Auxiliary ..... $6,717 70 
LLTGTS as S11 1 BAe eee ee 145 otal expenses local 
POUL Carola. oo ens cc. vis cabs 165 15 and State organiza- 
PEOMITE SSE! Pp icliiaw oniehi coed sees aoe 227 55 HLOTIG A er eee 6,782 09 
POR GRE ANE ES erte aot. che 893 40 —— 
pA We Ga Eas oe 55 44 Grand total expenses......., 13,499 79 
WES EW AT THEA torino sediale oxic oui 167 99 ? Bomar 
Borrowed Training School Fund. 825 34 Boland ou ound Bopk. tp. .2 Sas 
Treas. Finance Committee..... cae SOT 10, 

Total, September 1, 1909........ $6.756 00 


Besides this, $5,594.97 was raised for a virls’ training school. The 
eonvention reported 326 societies and 107 children’s bands. They have 
distributed 200,000 tracts in ten years. One tract is ‘‘The Traveler’s 
Friend.’’ Some of its paragraphs are: 

If possible, always purchase your ticket the day before you contemplate 
going onatrip. If this can not be done, leave home in ample time to avoid 
the rush that is usual at the ticket window afew minutes before the train 
leaves. 

If the ticket must be shown at the gate, have it in your hand, where it can 
be displayed when called for. Do not wait until you get up to the gate and 
then hunt for your ‘ticket in your pocket-book and grip, and thus delay the 
other passengers. 

We notice so many people paying their fares on the train. This is a very 
bad policy, when it is possible to secure a ticket either at the city office or at 
the station before train time. Then, too, the company charges more for tick- 
ets on the train. Save money by getting your ticket beforehand. 
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Don’t stick your head out of the window at every station and hollo at some- 
body a block away, and don’t talk so loud to your friends who may be on the 
platform that a person a block away may hear you. If they are not close 
enough for a conversation call them to you, and then talk to them, and not to 
everybody on the train and everybody around the waiting-room. 

In States where the separate-car law is in operation we find the “crew” tak- 
ing all kinds of liberties—converting the little apartment set aside for the 
colored passengers into a dressing-room, boot-black stand, a dump for dust- 
pans, pillows, lanterns, clothing to change in at the end of the journey, and 
indeed anything. On many of the trains baggage-men, mail-clerks, conduc- 
tors, brakemen, porters—all come in to arrange their toilets in the morning; 
and if there is a towel provided for the colored passengers it is so thoroughly 
used by the “gang” that it is not fit to wipe out the basin with. Sometimes 
the fruit-venders, conductors and brakemen whistle and sing, and “cut shines” 
of all kinds in the colored-passenger cars. Always enter a respectful protest 
and don’t forget to write the operating officials. 

And now a word to those travelers who never get hungry until they see 
the “butcher” with his basketful of stale candies, peanuts, crackerjack, bana- 
nas, oranges, etc. There are some people who can not let the boy pass with- 
out making a purchase. These boys are generally very disrespectful to col- 
ored passengers. We have seen them uncork a bottle of smelling-salts and 
thrust it into the face of nearly everybody in the car. These boys have a lot 
of smart sayings and are a source of annoyance to respectable people. If 
they find that there are children on the car who will ery for fruit, or can- 
dies, they proceed to tempt them in order to force the parents to purchase 
something to satisfy their little ones. Those old lanterns, and pistols, full 
of cheap stale candy, are not worth buying, and just why so many of our 
people will waste their money buying circus food from these railway venders 
is a question. 

These boys have learned that most negro passengers would rather feed 
their stomachs than their minds. They offer the white passengers newspapers 
and magazines, and offer negroes peanuts and crackerjack, candy and bana- 
nas. So many negroes eat that trash, that whenever you want to read it is 
necessary to make a special request of the boy to bring you a paper or a maga- 
zine. Certainly some of us have a Magazine or paper at home that we could 
take along with us to read, and we would not have to patronize the frisky ig- 
norant “butcher.” It is certainly cheaper to purchase lunches as far from the 
train and railroad station as you possibly can, for the nearer you get to the 
station the less fruit and candy you get for your money, and these delicacies 
sell at a premium on a railroad train. 

The writer of these pages has traveled extensively and has had many ex- 
periences with passengers, “the road gang,” conductors and porters. She has 
suffered much because of unequal accommodation for colored passengers, and 
has “begged” operating officials to give Negroes who pay first-class fare first- 
class accommodations. Many promises have been made, but no improvement. 
She has also urged her own people to be careful of their deportment, look neat 
and clean, and thus demand what they can not hope to demand if they are 
boisterous and unclean. 


Other activities include the donation of postage stamps, giving of 
Christmas boxes, the sending out of field missionaries, ete. One of the 
missionaries reports: Homes visited, 1,341; mothers’ meetings held, 14; 
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churches, associations, ete. , visited, 262; money collected, not including 
month of August, $944.57. 


The Baptist Women’s Missionary Convention, which met in Har- 
rodsburg, Ky., July 2-5, published a report of the work accomplished 
for the year: Pages of tracts distributed, 3,141; religious visits made, 
6,597; children induced to attend Sunday-school, 1,805; sick visited, 
4,052; poor and suffering aided, 1,047; garments distributed, 704; money 
collected, $1,931.01, of this amount $780.40 was given for local work; for 
State missions, $38.06; Foreign missions, $26.57. 

In the A. M. E. Church the Woman’s Parent Mite Missionary Society 
reports these sums for the four years 1903-07: 


Members Collected 
First District 








Phiadelp hig aetenecs..cqeccns accaca 1,400 $3,080 26 

IN GWE PORSC IA» icc Man sone eon 946 1,019 43 

IUOWCEOD Eee. oe eke de 200 936 00 

ONG Bing lends. 2) 2. Alc caeeteties 245 711 00 
Second District 

Baltimore yd oe ie sex codes Seccanck 1,378 6,148 66 

DVRS PTs Fe Ay een, fay cio naa: 2,896 2,764 10 
Third District 

PAGER WE Ne tee ane 1,100 4,615 15 

ORIG! Fa. ape eee ae ene kav anes 600 1,672 08 

PNG OL CCMNTE gern. eicdt, Staite «ees: 1,300 4,712 00 
Fourth District 

fate LS SCs 8 RI SEE MSC Ee 727 1,509 52 

WGWGUCIVs Are Jonctokiise caianeton 810 524 00 
Fifth District 

NEANUSEB: oleate ccs es ersrsttlsicigts vialaeeiviare's 210 987 83 - 

BIISSOUEL. Secmasiccescnccecesp sess 110 171 00 
Twelfth District 

INES COES FOTN ee steelers a cies ae maine 200 480 00 

CU ie Fen aN Date on ener ee ee 75 231 00 
OLB socaciaeige oniineeicc ties aotre 11,697 $30,361 98 


Number of Branches, 20. 


The accompanying report says: 


In the early days of the start of Allen’s work, God directed the hearts of 
Bishops Campbell, Payne, Shorter, Wayman and Brown to urge the women 
of the A. M. HE. Conference to organize. Not because there had been no effort 
in this direction previously, for in the early century of African Methodism 
women helpers were known. We find on the records Dorcas societies, women, 
the effect of whose unselfish labors extended broadly to alleviate the suffer- 
ings and wants of those in our immediate vicinity; also such societies as 
Daughters of Conference, whose interest extended over the whole of the con- 
.ference and for over a quarter of a century aided the traveling ministers of 
the gospel. But the honored fathers, now sainted bishops, saw the necessity 
of not only broadening the Home work, but that the sympathies should ac- 
eord with the cry of the heathen in the foreign lands and that the women 
of the A. M. E. Conference would push the cause to success, and that they 
would take great interest in the financial needs of the foreign work, and with 
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zeal and activity at heart unite forces and willingly respond to the call which 
was made. 

After being organized at Washington, D.C., the next meeting was called 
at Bethel Church, Philadelphia, Pa., at which time there was a large gath- 
ering, many of which enrolled themselves as members of the Parent Mite 
Missionary Society. 

But it is not only in the streets of our cities of America that we see the need 
of this Home Missionary work, for in the streets of Cape Town, Africa, I found 
the need of the same practical Christian service. 

From August, 1874, the organization of the Parent Society, the bishops’ 
wives were made vice-presidents of the organization and this gave them the 
right, wherever they were, to organize societies and push on the work 
through the whole connection. I, therefore, formed in Africa four societies— 
the Sarah Allen, Eliza Turner, Florida Grant, and the Mary A. Campbell. 
With the simplest kind of constitution these societies went to work and God 
blessed their endeavors from the very beginning. Right in the streets of 
Cape Town I found my work and they found theirs. Young men that I spoke 
to on the streets were quite willing to go with me, and I was very glad to be 
able to take them to the schoolroom of the Institute, for the Temperance Soci- 
ety was permitted to hold its meetings there. The Colored Women’s Christian 
Association also held its meetings there under the fostering care of the A. 
M. E. Church. 

Therefore, we need the extended appliances of Christian Association 
rooms. We must take these young people while their lives are yet before 
them, and bring them within the protecting walls of our A. M. E. Christian 
Association buildings, and not wait until they have learned from bad com- 
pany to become lawless and wicked, and then run after them and bring them 
into the church and try to wash them with floods of heavenly grace. 

Years ago poor mothers who had to go out to work by the day had to leave 
their children at home to fall into all kinds of danger, and even wickedness; 
but now, thank God, by the establishment of the Day Nurseries the young are 
protected from these dangers, and I think the very smile of Heaven must rest 
upon these establishments where the innocence of the young is guarded from 
the snares of evil, and mothers’ hearts are no longer tortured by anxiety as to 
what their little ones are doing while they are out striving to earn their daily 
bread. 

Now, whether it is the Association Buildings or the Day Nurseries, God 
speed the day when their numbers shall increase and their wise, practical 
sound sense mission service shall be acknowledged by the Church of Christ 
the world over. ; 

Missionary work is not alone confined to financial reports; we go a step or 
two farther and encourage Temperance, Mothers’ Meeting, Juvenile Work, 
Deaconess Work, ete. 

The missionary spirit, as obtained in our beloved Zion, assumed definite, 
tangible shape and character when, in 1824, its first missionaries laid them- 
selves upon the altar for service in the persons of Scipio Beans and —— Robin- 
son, and both of them came from the Baltimore Annual Conference. 

These results haye been obtained through the vim and earnestness put 
forth by those having charge of the different departments of our work, name- 
ly: the Temperance Department, the Mothers’ Meeting Department, Prayer 
and Praise Department, seconded by our Field Organizer and Lecturer. In 
this connection must be mentioned the Ladies’ Alliance, composed of the 
ministers’ wives, organized for the purpose of cultivating closer social inter- 
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course between us, amounting in reality to a Round Table Circle. 

There are many factors constantly at work in drawing large numbers of 
non-church-going laborers and their families from Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas, and from Middle and West Tennessee, to Chattanooga and coal 
mines west and east therefrom. The great attraction in Chattanooga is facil- 
ity with which our people obtain positions as skilled and unskilled laborers 
in the large number of furnaces, foundries, pipe works, and other factories in 
which iron, from ore to “pig,” is converted into every form in which that 
mineral is commercially used. In these works the wages earned by our 
people run from $7.50 to $21.00, and in a few instances more, per week, and are 
paid weekly, with a constant demand for more labor. The raw material 
daily worked is enormous. Asa result, miners for coal, hands for the coke 
ovens, quarrymen for rock, miners for ore and railroad hands for freight 
handling, find ready employment at good wages, and in great numbers. In 
consequence, the rush from lands and from congested cities is very great, and 
brings a large number of the uncultured, low moraled aud vicious with it. 
These must be met and must have the Gospel preached unto them. 

Not only do their brethren, through the ties of race, see this necessity and 
recognize its importance, but the corporations, so generally considered heart- 
less, also recognize the necessity of the Gospel for these men and, therefore, gen- 
erally at each mine and oven plant outside of the corporate limits of cities, the 
company has erected a church and sometimes a schoolhouse, to accommodate 
the preacher, but provides no funds from which to pay him for his labor. He 
must subsist on capricious bounty, occasional charity and meager support 
from Mission funds, and that, too, as a rule, which has been gathered, mite by 
mite and penny by penny, through the energetic solicitations of you ladies and 
the worthy co-laborers whom you have the honor to represent. 


In the A. M. BE. Zion Church is the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society, which was organized in Montgomery, Ala., 1880, 
during the sitting of the General Conference of that year. 


At first and for a long time we worked under the direction of the Mission 
Board of the Church. About three years ago we were set apart as one of the 
Church Departments. Weare now putting forth every effort to get a society 
in every church in the congregation. We find that those women who are 
organized are becoming more intelligent—they have Mothers’ Meeting, dis- 
cuss topics on the home life, do all manner of charity work and church work. 
Two-thirds of the money raised by the Society is sent to the General Treas- 
urer for Foreign work; they retain one-third for their own use and do all the 
local work they wish. I have no record of the local work; that is sent to the 
Corresponding Secretary. We are increasing every year in the two-thirds 
sent tome. Several years ago we only raised seven or eight hundred dollars; 
last year we raised over $1,200; and this year—and the year is not out until 
July—we haye raised $1,500. We are helping two schools and five missions 
in Africa. One of our teachers is an African who was brought to this coun- 
‘try and educated at Livingstone College. We have a fund in reserve to edu- 
cate African girls, to return as missionaries. It is not an easy matter to get 
the girls, it seems, but we have almost secured one. We hope to have two 
come at once. 

Our work is divided into districts, so that we can have meetings and help 
the rural districts. 

In widely separated localities church work in Benevolence is men- 


tioned, as, e. g.: 
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“Metropolitan Baptist Church Bureau of Information regarding respectable 
boarding houses, Twentieth and Tasker streets, Philadelphia.” 

“Church League for Work amongst Colored People, Twelfth and Walnut 
streets; under Episcopal Church. Organized 1897.” 

“All the Negro churches of any importance have their auxiliary societies, 
in the form of missionary societies, Epworth leagues, B. Y. P. U.’s, or C. E.’s.”— 
Dallas, Texas. 

“There are numerous efforts being made by Negroes in Virginia for their 
social betterment in their churches and other organizations.” 

“The work of our own society here is to care for the sick and needy of the 
town, and it also contributes toward work in foreign mission fields.”—Mission 
Society, Henderson, N. C. 

“In addition to these, there are connected with the Zion Baptist Church two 
boys’ clubs, classified as to age; a night school with classes in gymnastics and 
physical culture, aside from the ordinary routine.”—Phcebus, Va. 

“There are also connected with nearly every church some local society 
which would mean at least twelve or thirteen more than the above named.” 
Charlotte, N.C. 

“Of course I don’t mention the list of organizations that are auxiliary to the 
churches, such as ‘ Willing Workers,’ ‘Sunshine Club,’ and ‘The Whatsoever 
Club.’ Their object generally is to raise money for the churches, though they 
often do charitable work.”—Kansas City, Mo. 





We can best realize the extent of church work by considering the 
churches in one community—Atlanta, Georgia: 


Church Denomination Chureh Denomination 
Mt. Zion Baptist McKinley Temple Baptist 
Prospect Baptist ce Mt. Calvary C3 
Providence a Mt. Moriah Ee 
St. Luke ss Mt. Hermon ef 
Salem ce Frasier Street BS 
Shiloh oy Mt. Olive aS 
Springfield xd Mt. Olive ss 
Tillman oy Mt. Pisgah 
Trinity Tabernacle “ Mt. Gilead = 
Trinity ES Mt. Pleasant <p 
Willow Tree wo Allen Temple Methodist 
Tabernacle Re Ariel Bowen Memorial KG 
Zion Hill ce Bethel . = 
Wheat Street as Bridgeport as 
Fair Haven Tabernacle Christian Butler Street se 
Mission Church ai Holsey’s Temple ae 
Marietta Street Oongregational Mt. Carmel ee 
First Congregational ce Shiloh as 
St. Paul’s eS Central Avenue oC 
St. Gabriel’s Missions = Cosmopolitan 4 ce 
Butler Street Mission Presbyterian Pleasant Valley aS 
Radcliffe Memorial Co St. Luke’s ne 
Fraser Street Mission gS St. Matthew’s se 
Antioch Baptist St. Paul’s 2 
Bethlehem Ce West Mitchell #6 
Beulah oh St. Phillip’s se 
Central ae Holsey Ohapel of 
Ebenezer O Fort Street ee 
Friendship S St. James Mission = 
Horton Street Chapel re St. Mark’s 20 
Kelsey Tabernacle “p Wanen’s Chapel a 
Kennesaw et Turner’s Chapel, He 
Love Street ef Turner Monumental se 
Macedonia +6 Zion “ 
Magnolia Street Os Swedenborgian Swedenborgian 
New Hope ee 


One correspondent writes: 
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“Iam not able to see myself (perhaps others smarter can) how we can ever 
hope to do much good for ourselves, in any way, so long as we foster so many 
different religious opinions; for doubtless you well know that nine-tenths 
of our differences come from our different religious opinions, which is bound 
to keep us divided and weak, and so long as this state of affairs continues so 
long will we continue to be helpless in a manner and continue to how] about 
the white man not giving us a chance. 1 believe in making our own chances, 
but we’ll never do it until we realize the folly of trying to ape the white man 
in everything he does. In my mind our greatest blunder is in the fostering 
of the multiplicity of churches of different faiths and our fraternal organiza- 
tions. We should study to have but one church, that would be adaptable 
to our circumstances, and but one fraternal organization likewise. Under 
such conditions our interests would become more mutual, and like our 
brother Irishman we would be united all along the line and could help our- 
selves.” 


Section 6. The School. Three questions arise in regard to Negro 
efforts for social betterment through schools: 1. What Negroes pay 
for their schools. 2. What benevolent efforts they make to improve 
schools. 3. What the benevolence of whites has done for Negro 
schools. Only the two last questions fall strictly within the scope 
of this report. It is, however, interesting to quote from a paper 
read before the twelfth annual Conference for Education in the 
South by a southern white man. From his tables we take the fol- 
lowing figures: 























Virginia NV. Carolina Georgia 
UDO Reta Soret cieicns Sepp eistecae citecjaiete = Sisistaieie 2 sek 1907 1908 1907 
WotalcOstiat SCHOOISIS oo. ccc ses cccsiwgsec $3,308,086 00 $2,958,160 00 $2,850,211 00 
Oost of Negro schools .... .........22.008+- 489,228 00 402,658 00 | 506,170 00 
Per cent. of total cost going to Negro 14.7 18.6 7.7 
POULOOIG coer cone on Aur mcvbawenottrsieeie ssa 
Per cent. of Negroes in population...... 35.7 33.3 46.7 





Amount of public schoo] funds not con- 


tributed by white tax-payers; i. e. 
contributed by Negroes, public util- $507,805 00 $420,197 00 $647,852 54 


ity corporations, endowments, etc... 


“What is true of the school funds of the three States considered 
above is probably true of all the others” (i. e., Southern States).? 

The following facts are taken mainly from R. R. Wright, Jr., ‘“‘Self- 
Help in Negro Education”: 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church supports twenty schools 
with 202 teachers and 5,700 pupils. The school property is valued at 








1Public Taxation and Negro Schools, by Charles L, Coon, Atlanta University 
Publications, No. 6. 
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$1,132,000. The annual income of these schools is $150,000, con- 
tributed by 300,000 people. Since 1844 they have raised $3,000,000 fov 
education. 

The A. M. EK. Zion has twelve schools with 150 teachers, 3,000 students. 
Value of their school property is $300,000 and they raise $100,000. In all 
they have raised $1,100,000 for education. 

The C. M. E. Church bas six schools, and the A. M. U. Protestant 
Church three. 

The Baptists have 120 schools run entirely by Negroes and worth at 
least $700,000. They have 613 teachers, 8,644 students. The churches 
raise about $150,000 a year for their schools, and the total ot raised 
for these schools is $348,000 a year. 

Negroes also raise $700,000 for their schools which are suppor by 
white Baptist churches. During the past forty years Negro Baptists 
have contributed $6,000,000 to their own education. Negro members 
of the M. E. Church have contributed in forty years $3,143,000 for their 
own education. Negroes own 43,3, per cent. of their schoolhouses in 
155 Southern counties. Besides this, many of those owned by the county 
were deeded to the county by Negroes. 

In Macon county, Alabama, Negro patrons of six large schools added 
20744 months to the school term and raised $6,532.44 in 1906 and 1907. 

Negro students have paid in nine years $5,187,269 in cash and work to 
74 Negro institutions, or 44.6 per cent of the entire running expenses. 
Besides this they have raised money in other ways. For instance, the 
$100,000 which built Jubilee Hall at Fisk University. 

“The history of civilization does not show one other instance of a 
wholly illiterate race or nation reducing its illiteracy by halfin a single 
generation. 

‘It is probably true that the Negroes pay possibly a larger percent- 
age of the cost of their schools than any other group of poor people in 
America. 

“The Negroes have paid in direct property and poll taxes more than 
$45,000,000 during the past forty years. 

“The Negroes have contributed at least $15,000,000 to education 
through their churches. 

“The Negro student possibly pays a larger percentage of the running 
expenses of the institutions which he attends than any other student in 
the land.” 


A report from Virginia says: 


There isin Virginia an organization known as The Co-operative Education 
Commission. This is an organization for the white people. I want to briefly 
mention the work of this organization because of its influence in arousing a 
desire for social betterment not only among the white people but also 
among the colored people. In accordance with the suggestion coming from 
the commission, leagues were formed throughout the State known as School 
Improvement Leagues. The first business of each member of the league was 
to interest every one in the school district, both rich and poor, high and low, in 
the work. 
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The general object of a league is to unite the friends of public schools, pu- 
pils, teachers, school officers and other citizens in an effort to secure school 
improvements. The specific objects include the entire circle of school in- 
sate as providing for the social, civic, and literary training of the chil- 

Tel. 

The president of this commission at that time was Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and History in Richmond College. He was also Rector 
of the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. On one occasion when addressing the student body he men- 
tioned the possibilities of the School Improvement League among the colored 
people. It was at his suggestion that there was finally organized a Negro 
School Improvement League. There are now local organizations in nearly 
every school district in the State. The money that is raised by each local 
organization is used as the local league may suggest. One league may raise 
money to lengthen the school term; another to make some improvement on 
their building, grounds, etc. During the school year of 1907-08 the total 
amount raised by the local leagues throughout the State was $7,000. During 
the school year of 1908-09 new leagues were organized to the number of 320. 
Out of this number 275 raised money for local purposes. In Farmville one 
school raised $180. The total amount raised by the local leagues throughout 
the State for 1908-09 is $15,000. : 

This organization is only a few years old. Its officers are in most of the 
large schools throughout the State. The influence of this organization is 
ever spreading, and pians are now on foot to make it even more influential. 
Nearly all the graduates of the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
teach school, and one of the first things they are advised to do is to organize 
in the community where they locate a school improvement league. 

To me this is the strongest organization of its kind in the State. None of 
the officers receive any pay, but each local league uses the money it raises 
for school improvement. 


Mr. W. T. B. Williams, field agent of the Slater Fund, writes: 


The work which these schools are doing for their communities falls gen- 
erally under four or five heads: Religious work of the Y. M.C. A.; Sunday- 
school work and preaching in the churches; social work, such as is done 
by women’s clubs, the visiting of homes, almshouses, jails, etc. ; educational 
work, such as making addresses, conducting teachers’ institutes, organizing 
school improvement leagues, holding night schools for training working girls 
in the line of their employment; helping farmers by means of farmers’ con- 
ferences, demonstration farm work, monthly institutes, etc.; and contributing 
to and directing the amusements of their communities.—Southern Workman, 
Oct. and Nov., 1909. 

The following sorts of social work are reported in different schools: 

Atlanta University, Georgia—The annual conference for the study of the 
Negro problems; fourteen reports published ; University extension lectures; 
headquarters of a free kindergarten association, with five kindergartens for 
Negro children; fifty traveling libraries. 

Hampton Institute, Virginia.—Cabin visits, jail work, poor-house work, three 
night schools, two settlements, song service, home garden work, annual farm- 
ers’ conference, annual Negro conference, rural improvement. 

Penn School, South Carolinaw—Home visits, trained nurse, monthly teach- 
ers’ institute, temperance work, amusements, woman’s meeting, annual 
farmers’ fair. 

Clark University, Georgia.—Farmers’ institutes. 

Atlanta Baptist College, Georgia.—Neighborhood settlement work. 
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Florida Baptist Academy, Florida.—Public song service, lectures, woman’s 
improvement association. 

Americus Institute, Georgia.—_Sunday-school teaching, rural visiting, teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

Manassas Industrial School, Virginia.—Quarterly farmers’ institutes, annual 
teachers’ institutes, summer school. 

Kowaliga Institute, Alabama.—Industrial improvement, amusements. 

Calhoun School, Alabama.—Mothers’ meetings (semi-monthly), home visit- 
ing, dispensary, char rity for the sick, amusements, lectures, annual agricul- 
tural fair, annual teachers’ institute, ‘land buying. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Brunswick county, Virginia.— 
Farmers’ conference, land buying. 

St. Paul School, Lawrenceville, Va.—Increase of rural schools. 

Tuskegee Institute —Negro conference, farmers’ institutes, demonstration 
farming, conference agent, Negro Business League, county fair, county news- 
paper, model village, rural school extension. 

Public School, Indianapolis, Ind.—Parents’ clubs, a Christmas dinner for 
poor pupils,Civics and Hygiene, lunches, school gardening, truant visitor, night 
schools and playgrounds.! 


There are many clubs like the following: 

Three Times Ten Club, Tuscaloosa, Ala.a—‘We meet fortnightly at the 
homes of club members (alphabetically), when we attend to business and a 
literary and musical programme is had. As our club is federated with the 
Alabama Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, we of course help to sustain 
the Colored Boys’ Reformatory at Mt. Meigs; and we assist charitably those 
in Tuscaloosa who are deserving. 

“Our main object (locally) is to establish what we sorely need and have 
been striving to establish—a High School. With that purpose in view we 
purchased a plot of land for $200, but have never been able to build. A few 
months ago a Tuscaloosa Educational Association, composed of citizens of 
the county, was formed; to which organization we have donated the plot of 
land, with the understanding that they are to erect a High School. 

“We have about $200 in our treasury now, and as soon as a building is 
assured we will no doubt make a further donation, and shall continue to 
contribute.” 

Many local alumni clubs ‘help their colleges by scholarships, funds, 
ete. At Fisk and Atlanta the alumni are endowing a chair by annual 
gifts. Other clubs like the ‘‘Kurydice Club,” of Marion, Ind., the pri- 
mary purpose of which is ‘‘to assist a worthy boy or girl to obtain a 
higher education, the secondary charity.” 

In some places, like Lynchburg, Va., the industrial work ‘in the 
public school is semi-philanthropie in that teachers do much extra 
work to make the innovations successful. Through the influence of 
our women this feature has been added, and the articles made go to the 
poor and unfortunate.” 

Teachers’ associations are means of help. Among these are The 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools (founded 1903), 
R. R. Wright, president. The strongest of the State organizations are: 

Kentucky State Colored Teachers’ Association. 

Tennessee State Colored Teachers’ Association. 


lef. W. T. B. Williams in Southern Workman, Oct. and Nov., 1909. 
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Alabama State Colored Teachers’ Association. 
Texas State Colored Teachers’ Association. 
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West Virginia State Colored Teachers’ Association. 

Nearly all of the Southern States have some such organization. The 
preamble of the West Virginia Association states that its object is “to 
elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the State 


of West Virginia.” 


That the Negroes are bearing an increasing part of the cost of their 
own children’s education is shown by the following table: 


Income of Atlanta University, together with the Amount Raised by Tuition; the Amount 
Received from the State of Georgia, and the Value of Student Labor 


N. B.—The amount of tuition is included in the total amount raised; the value 


of student labor is not thus included. 









































Total From 3 
Money poe State of ee 
Raised Georgia 

$ 83,410 75 $ 6,187 95 $ 8,000 
28,977 85 5,697 15 8,000 
25,627 75 6,968 95 4,000 
24,007 96 7,600 26 8,000 

15,162 00 7,554 75 4,000 
21,110 30 8,483 60 12,000 
19,268 40 6,808 75 8,000 
17,236 25 6,663 70 8,000 
20,166 75 7,769 45 8,000 
30,762 65 7,619 60 8,000 
21,584 95 10,014 30 8,000 
27,137 35 9,982 75 8,000 
28,950 16 11,274 85 8,000 
28,051 17 9,365 70 8,000 
29,326 71 9,034 96 8,000 
28,686 88 7,965 41 8,000 
27,210 13 8,572 60 8,000 
27,772 11 10,318 75 
23,199 30 8,709 37 
46,607 06 13,685 85 
49,325 30 16,202 26 
58,387 91 15,650 63 
40,495 70 13,824 99 
35,315 95 10,279 94 $ 693 16 
32,640 79 6,569 77 497 08 
40,640 04 8,061 06 956 93 
39,228 90 8,216 55 1,245 89 
35,627 83 8,113 59 1,185 88 
45,336 43 8,140 12 1,405 25 
44,269 38 8,212 47 1,474 45 
40,260 24 8,835 30 1,746 17 
42,244 49 8,324 46 1,910 98 
40,822 12 8,974 04 1,930 10 
57,131 94 7,250 OF 1,578 80 
55,152 97 9,119 91 1,860 70 
57,084 97 11,241 08 2,149 40 
57,478 73 12,137 80 2,305 65 
54,862 61 12,554 97 2,011 95 
48,133 33 18,567 20 1,861 48 

$1,448,696 OL $373,702 70 $132,000 $24,814 84 








The total donations from colored people are unknown. 


are the largest single items: 
For memorial windows 


The following, however, 


Bor Hell AN CLOCK. eens wewtesisci nsec sesiacace cose 
FXG HOM Utara) HALE! ase cistes oss ats aeiclew wate gates © se aaiese 
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According to the Twelfth Bulletin of the Atlanta University, Negro 
students in nine years, or from 1898 to 1907, paid in cash to 74 Ne- 
gro institutions $3,358,667, and in work $1,828,602, a total of $5,187,269; 
which was 44.6 per cent of the entire running expenses of these insti- 
tutions. In some of them Negro students paid as much as three- 
fourths and in 24 of them they paid more than half of the total ex- 
pense of operating the schools. In twelve institutions the average 
received from Negro students was more than $10,000 per year, as the 


following table will show: 





Oash Paid Cash Value 





INSTITUTION by of Total 
Students |Students’ Work 
Tuskegee Institute..... $217,798 $707,285 $925,083 
Hampton Institute..... ; 549,618 640,846 
Fisk University......... 261,576 22,500 284,076 
Wiley University....... 211,988 15,927 227,915 
Shaw University........ 168,241 5,161 173,402 
Knoxville College ...... 109,450 24,000 133,450 
Clark University ....... 116,757 7,084 123,841 
Straight University.... 110,702 4,916 115,618 
Scotia Seminary........ 64,588 48,300 112,888 
Bishop Oollege.......... 81,793 12,587 94,380 
Atlanta University..... 82,487 16,362 98,849 


Average 
per Year 


$102,787 
71,205 
31,564 
25,324 
19,267 
14,828 
13,760 
12,846 
12,543 
10,487 
10,985 


The amount given by white people for Negro education has been 
enormous. The Freedman’s Bureau made this report for the years 





























1866-70: 
Expenditures for Schools 
EXPENDED BY 
YEAR Total 
Freedman’s Benevolent The 
Bureau Associations Freedmen 
WSOG 25, atc cet yosre idee "$128,655 389 $ 82,200 00 $ 18,500 00 $ 224,359 39 
ihe. oy ter aepeaarte sei eeres 531,845 48 3087 OL 17,200 00 613,632 49 
TRO Sho egictisastenteer 965,806 67 700,000 00 360,000 00 2,025,896 67 
SCOR ite maemaeme 924,182 16 365,000 00 190,000 00 1,479,182 16 
USTOsaisasenisaceue eee 976,853 29 360,000 00 200,000 00 536,853 29 
Jel Rete etNG Bice amr este Ice rc IRS Joon hecoreson $785,700 00 $5,879,924 00 
Dr. A. G. Haygood made this estimate in 1890: 
Freedmen’s Aids Meh. Ohureheaseeerss tas senate nance $ 2,225,000 
Baptist Home Missionary, .....:bo-ceassss-+e-see veer scuseas ce 2,000,000 
Presbyterian Home Mission, fs.c..s00- oe ocean cacukeneen 1,542,746 
A. M. Association, Congregational ......................-- 6,000,000 


The different Women’s Societies 
John F. Slater Fund 
Dantel Hand und ices. ck 5.0 deta asin steasie he sateen eran 
Tndividtal Sifts a7 caidas: .32scateeecmere neal nck ee ape eee 
Quakers and other religious bodies 


MORRIS CILES freeads reia.s Cola eeeeseree inci aera ata deve en See 


The larger funds are: 
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1. The Peabody Fund of $2,000,000 given in 1867 and 1869. The income of this 
fund has gone principally to the education of the whites, but a small part has 
provided teachers’ institutes and schools for N egroes. 

2. The John F. Slater Fund of $1,000,000 given in 1882. The income of this 
fund has been given exclusively to Negro schools and more especially to 
Industrial schools. 

3. The Daniel Hand Fund of $1,500,894.25 given to the American Missionary 
Association in 1888 for educating needy Negro students. 

4. The Negro Rural School Fund, Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, is a fund of 
$1,000,000 given by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia. The interest is to be 
used to help rural education among Negroes. 

To this must be added the recent Stokes Fund, which is partly for 
Negroes. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society has spent four millions in 
forty years. In thirty-nine years the M. E. Church has spent $7,819,397. 46, 
mostly from whites. 


The Bureau of Education reports these receipts of Negro schools. Of 
the figures in the second column it is said: ‘‘Presumably the greater 
part of this amount should have been included under benefactions.”’ 
Probably Negro schools have received over $12,000,000 from whites in 
the twelve years 1896 to 1908: 


Negro Schools 








“ Receipts 
YEAR Benefactions from 
Other Sources” 


23,718 $610,946 
ey 540,097 
476,560 
625,966 
677,977 
599,602 
562,258 
814,044 
840,305 
962,127 
734,479 
1,046,872 
1,129,263 





$5,376,677 $9,620,496 





Section 7. Miscellaneous General Efforts.—Under this head may be 
mentioned various national organizations: 


The Niagara Movement.—Founded 1905. Organized for political rights, 
legal defense, publication tracts, annual chautauqua, etc. ; 

The Negro Business League.—Founded 1900. Organized to encourage busi- 
ness enterprise. ; > : 

National Political League.Founded 1907. Organized for political rights. 

The Committee of Twelve—Founded in 1904. Published pamphlets and 
tracts. ; } 

American Negro Academy.—Founded 1897, to promote literature, science 
and art. 
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These are general organizations, the survivors of a long line of simi- 
lar societies, like the Afro-American League, the Afro-American Coun- 
cil, and a score of general conventions and local associations. To these 
must be added two organizations of whites and Negroes: 


The Constitution League—Founded in —, to agitate the enforcement of 
the Constitution of the United States and particularly the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments. 

The National Negro Conference—Founded in 1909; designed to unite all 
efforts in a general movement toward securing for the Negroes all their 
rights as American citizens. 


Beside these there are a number of conferences: 


The Atlanta Negro Conference, to study the Negro problems. Founded in 
1896. Has published fourteen annual reports. 

The Tuskegee Negro Conference.—Founded in 1891. Devoted to farmers and 
teachers. 

The Hampton Negro Conference.—Founded in 189%. Devoted to general 
discussion and study of the Negro. 


To these must be added the work of the chief Negro secret and in- 
surance societies, like the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, 
etc. These are more than social and business organizations. A few 
quotations from local reports illustrate their benevolent work: 


Our city, as you may know, is small. We have about seven or eight hun- 
dred colored families, Two secret societies: Masons and K. of P., with 
women auxiliaries. These organizations are a wonderful help to our city. 
They have done and are still doing much good work, socially and finan- 
cially, for the betterment of our people. We also have three women’s clubs 
that are engaged in a good work. They have proyen themselves to be phil- 
anthropic to the letter. We have no charitable institutions as yet, to boast 
of, but are planning for something of that nature. The Negro Masons here 
are preparing a building to be used by our organizations in the near future.— 
South Bend, Ind. 

... We have aK. of P. Lodge. All of these organizations have done much 
for the social betterment of this small city.—_Johnstown, Pa. 

Aside from the secret organizations here in Texarkana among Negroes, all 
of which care for their members in sickness and death, paying sick benefits 
and a small death claim, there are no organizations here doing a strictly phil- 
anthropic work. These secret organizations, however, are very much in 
evidence and withal quite popular._Texarkana, Tex. 

The Woman’s Burial Association is conducted entirely by Negroes. We 
have as Many men in our association as women. But its name originated 
from a woman being the founder of it. We were organized the last Friday 
in August, 1902, with six societies and about 800 members. Now we number 
forty-one societies with 1,900 members. We pay out death-claim per member 
$90. We hope to pay, after our annual sitting the third week in August, $100. 
Our last associational year we paid out for death claims $1,876.56. This year 
up to the present time we have paid out $1,378, and we have four more to pay 
next month. It has been said by members of the other race that it is among 
the best steps the colored people have ever taken in this community.—En- 
field, N. C. 

We have any number of insurance organizations which give sick bene-- 
fits, run wholly by the colored people, at least five or six operating here in 
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the city. All of the above mentioned, in some way, do a little charity and 
social work for the uplift of our people.—Charlptte, N. C. 


The following societies in Washington, D.C., united to celebrate the 
centenary of Lincoln's birth: 


Crispus Attucks Relief Association. 

Young Men’s Protective League. 

Young Men’s Immediate Relief. 

District Lodge No. 20, G. U. O. of O. F. 

Waiters’ and Ex-Waiters’ Mutual Relief Association. 
Bannaker Relief Association. 

United Aid No. 1. 

Elder Men’s Relief Association. 

Douglass Relief Association. 


Section 8. Negro Philanthropists. Few races are more instinctively 
philanthropic than the Negro. It is shown in everyday life and in their 
group history. Some few of their larger philanthropies in America in 
early days have been recorded.! 


Jasmin Thoumazeau 

Was born in Africa in 1714, brought to St. Domingo and sold for a slave 
when he was twenty-two years of age, but afterwards, obtaining his freedom 
he married, and in the year 1756 established a hospital at the Cape for poor 
Negroes and mulattoes. 

More than forty years were devoted by him and his wife to this benevolent 
institution, and his fortune was subservient to their wants. The only regret 
they felt, while their time and substance was deyoted to these destitute ob- 
jects, arose from a fear that after they were gone the hospital might be 
abandoned. 

The Philadelphian Society at the Cape and the Agricultural Society at Paris 
decreed medals to Jasmin, who died near the close of the century. 


Joseph Rachel 

Joseph Rachel, a respectable Negro, resided in the island of Barbadoes. He 
was a trader, and dealt chiefly in the retail way. In his business he con- 
ducted himself so fairly and complaisantly that, in a town filled with little 
peddling shops, his doors were thronged with customers. Almost all dealt 
with him, and ever found him remarkably honest and obliging. 

The philanthropists of England take pleasure in speaking of him: “Haying 
become rich by commerce, he consecrated all his fortune to acts of benevo- 
lence. The unfortunate, without distinction of color, had a claim on his affec- 
tions. He gave to the indigent, lent to those who could not make a return; 
visited prisoners, gave them good advice; and endeavored to bring back the 
guilty to virtue. He died at Bridgetown, on that island, in 1758, equally 
lamented by blacks and whites, for he was a friend to all.” 


John Mosely 
Died—In this city, John Mosely, an aged colored man, well known from his 
industry, prudence, and integrity. Having no relations, be devoted his prop- 
erty to charitable objects. By his will he gave to the Hartford Beneficent 





1From Mott’s Biographical Sketches. 
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Society, one hundred dollars; to the American Colonization Society, two hun- 
dred dollars; to the Connecticut Bible Society, one hundred dollars; to the 
American Education Society, one hundred dollars; and after other legacies, 
the residue of his estate to the Domestic Missionary Society of Connecticut.— 
Hartford Courant. 4 
Nancy Pitchford 

A woman of color, died in 1824 at Hartford, Connecticut, aged 67 years. For 
the first forty years of her life she was a slave. She sustained an excellent 
character, was for many years a professor of religion, and gave satisfactory 
evidence of sincere and lively piety. At the time of her death she had ac- 
quired, by her industry and care, more than four hnndred dollars; the whole 
of which, after paying the expenses of her last sickness and funeral, she left 
by will to charitable purposes. 


The chief Negro philanthropists of our time may be noted as fol- 
lows: 

Primus Parsons Mason 

Mr. Mason founded the Springfield (Mass.) Home for Aged Men. The first 
annual report says: 

That the foundation for a charity like this has been laid by one man, de- 
mands that some notice of his life be placed among our records. According 
to the family Bible, Primus Parsons was born February 5, 1817, the youngest 
of seven children. His parents at that time resided in a remote part of Mon- 
son. They died when he was quite young, so that he was early thrown upon 
his own resources. He worked for farmers in Suffield and Monson until he 
had nearly attained his majority, and then came to Springfield while yet a 
minor. On April 21, 1837, he purchased a house on the north side of the 
Boston road, borrowing fifty dollars on a mortgage to the seller, Daniel Char- 
ter. Engaging in very menial occupations, he accumulated some money and 
started to try his fortune in California in the decade before the Civil War. 
This was an unprofitable venture, and he soon returned to Springtield, with- 
out money but with a decided experience in favor of consecutive enter- 
prises, and his business life thenceforward illustrated what can be achieved 
by industry, prudence, foresight, and judicious investment in real estate. As 
a trader he was shrewd but honest, and bought where he expected a rise in 
values. Until the end of his life he continued to improve his estate by the 
construction of new houses, as his means enabled him. In these days of thrift 
he felt himself alone among most of his companions, and on his death-bed 
lamented the improvidence that, in his opinion, characterized most of his 
race. Not till mature life did he learn to write his name, and this was the 
limit of his skill in chirography; but he supplied many deficiencies of educa- 
tion by a well-trained memory and a keen observation. He was thrice mar- 
ried, and the loss of all his family, including his daughter, perhaps turned 
his thoughts to the charity which he has founded. Upon this he had pon- 
dered long before he embodied the plan in his will, and had advised with 
several practical men upon its wisdom. Throughout his life, without race 
prejudice of any kind, the only limitations upon the charity suggested by 
him to the writer are contained in the phrase that he wanted to provide “a 
place where old men that are worthy may feel at home.” He died January 
12, 1892, and is buried in Oak Grove Cemetery. 


His bequest was: 
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Mealiestate valued aty,cotusncseeerceas ey aeseclonrsceones: $23,400 00 
Ars’ mortgage, Bat. Potber.. succeesrata cane ok oda een. 8,800 00 
Second mortgage, P. H. Potter ......-ccccscciccesceseccss. 8,100 00 
OSS Kier cones nica rae cme seta tema Ue ask iho c Sisleras Sande 1,151 95 

RO) RY [eae cit cet es Sule ae Seno TOPE a Rrra $31,451 95 


Deduct from this, mortgage on house, 830 State street.. 2,000 00 





Se tang HT ae Gea Si tee is cts Nate aie ae ANE i eae $29,451 95 


Colonel John McKee 
Mr. MeKee, of Philadelphia, left an estate in 1896 of upwards of one 
million dollars in real estate, under the following conditions: 


(1) None of his real estate is to be sold, nor any of his personalty disposed 
of, but whole estate is to be kept intact. (2) After making provision for small 
annuities for children, and grand-children being children of his deceased chil- 
dren, all to be paid out of income, the rest of income is to accumulate until 
enough has been provided to (a) change certain city properties from dwell- 
ings into stores and dwellings, and otherwise to improve certain city prop- 
erties; (6) to construct houses on a certain large plat of city ground and 
improve same. Then (3) all the net income of his estate is to accumulate 
until after the death of all his children and grand-children, when the residue 
is disposed of under the following clause and in manner following: 

In order that such a number of poor colored male orphan children and 
poor white male orphan children born in Philadelphia County as;can be 
trained in one institution, may receive a better edueation, as well as more 
comfortable maintenance than they usually receive from application of 
public funds, I order and direct that after the death of all my children and 
grand-children, my Trustees to devote my entire residuary estate to the 
erection of a college with other necessary buildings, ample and complete, to 
accommodate at least 200 children, to cost not over $1,000,000, on a tract of my 
land in Bucks County, to be called “The Colonel John McKee College,” which 
name shall be inscribed on alarge marble slab in front of the building, and in 
front of the building there shall be astatue of myself; all buildings and grounds 
to be surrounded by a stone wall. The college to supply all pupils with books 
and appliances. All pupils to be given a thorough naval education, similar to 
that given at Annapolis, my desire being that the pupils shall be equipped for 
service in war on sea. 

In further detail, school is to have a band and the whole school turn out on 
the 30th of May and march to Lebanon and the Catholic Cemeteries and deco- 
rate the graves of the colored and white soldiers and sailors. All pupils to 
wear uniform, and the whole, in short, to be supported and carried on out of 
the income from his estate. Children to be between the ages of 12 and 21. The 
whole management is left in hands of the Archbishop of Catholic Church 
of Philadelphia, until after the death of children, etc. (he mentions his attor- 
ney as co-trustee), after which the school and all its affairs, being all the 
affairs of his estate, are to be managed by ten trustees to be appointed or 
elected from among the Catholic pastors in Philadelphia. 


George Washington 


The George Washington Educational Fund is a fund held in trust by six 
trustees appointed by the Circuit Court of Jersey County, Illinois, under a 
decree of court which established in chancery the nuncupative will of George 
Washington, a Negro slave who died at Otterville, a small village in Jersey 


county, in 1868. 
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This fund, after peculations of white trustees and endless litigation, now 
amounts to about $22,000, and under the terms of the decree above mentioned 
the trustees are required to use the interest arising from this fund for the 
purpose of educating young colored men and women of the State of Illinois. 
The trustees of this fund hold examinations from time to time in the city 
of Jerseyville. At these examinations the applicants are required to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence to the trustees that they are residents of the State 
of Illinois, are of good moral character, and that they seek higher education 
for the purpose of fitting themselves for teachers of their race. 

Another requirement is, that they shall have proceeded in their studies as 
far as possible in their home town. 

This fund is now maintaining five students in Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and has educated twenty young men and women. 


Thomy Lafon 

The baptismal records in the archives of the Catholic Cathedral of New 
Orleans, at that time written in Spanish, attest that the late Mr. Thomy Lafon 
was born in this city on December 28th, 1810. He died at his home, corner 
Ursulines and Robertson streets, on December 238d, 1893, at the ripe age of 
eighty-three years. His body rests in the St. Louis Cemetery, on Esplanade 
avenue. He was a man of dignified appearance and affable manners. In 
early life he taught school; later he operated a small dry goods store in 
Orleans street, until near 1850. He was never married. Some time be- 
fore the War of Secession he had started his vast fortune by loaning money 
at advantageous rates of interest and by the accumulating of his savings. 
Toward the close of his career he became attached to the lamented Arch- 
bishop Jansens, and began his philanthropies. By the terms of his will, dated 
April 3, 1890, he provided amply for his aged sister and some friends, and 
wisely distributed the bulk of his estate among charitable institutions of 
New Orleans. His estate was appraised at $413,000, divided in securities and 
realty. 

In recognition of his charity the City of New Orleans named after him one 
of its public schools. 

Before his death he had established an asylum for orphan boys called the 
Lafon Asylum, situated in St. Peter street, between Claiborne avenue and 
North Darbigny street. To this asylum he bequeathed the sum of $2,000, and 
the revenues, amounting to $275 per month, of a large property situated cor- 
ner Royal and Iberville streets. 

Other legacies were to the: 


Charity Hospital of New Orleans.....................-.--- $10,000 00 
Oharity Hospital, Ambulance Department............... 8,000 00 
bafon's Old Folks) Homers. s ese eee aeons 5,000 00 
Rittle Sisters ofsthecPoor.pess-ssscn oe a see eee eee eee 5,000 00 
Shakespeare alms Mouser... ames aceaneee eee eee 8,000 00 
Catholic Institution for Indigent Orphans................ 2,000 00 


And the following properties: 
Ist. St. Claude street, between St. Philip and Ursulines 


Strects; Valued Abe... cs como en ace ae eee ee $1,500 00 
2nd. Robertson street, between St. Philip and Ursulines 

Streets, valued! ata... vs11.ciene ioe rece eee ae 2,000 00 
3rd. Burgundy street, between Hospital and Barrack, 

Vad: BEST k A. atnecion mashiotion <aieeane Seed mann eee 2,000 00 
4th. Union street, between Royal and Dauphine streets, 

Vale b..« Sean cecaecian scisiemict tale cicero eee ee eee 2,000 00 


St. John Berechman Asylum for Girls under the care of 
the Holy Family: 25 5sss.h see eee $2,000 00 
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THOMY LAFON 
Negro Philanthropist of New Orleans 


1810-1893 
And the following property: 
Ist. Burgundy street, No. 528, worth about................; $1,500 00 
2nd. Dumaine street, Nos. 2129-31, worth about............ 2,500 00 
8rd. Galvez street, No. 828, worth about .................... 1,800 00 
4th. Toulouse street, Nos. 726-28, worth about.............. 2,500 00 
5th. Tulane avenue, No. 1402, worth about .... ............ 4,000 00 


Asylum for Old Indigents, cor.Tonti and Hospital streets 15,000 00 
And the following property: 


Ist. St. Andrew street, Nos. 1536-38, valued at............... $6,000 00 
2nd. Baronne street, No. 722, valued at ..................... 4,000 00 
8rd. Baronne street, Nos. 732-36, valued at ................. 8,000 00 
4th. Canal and Villere streets, valued at................... 30,000 00 
ANG GROCDSE CAs SIG... der acnch decacucacedeumrmansetox aside, 2,000 00 
Society of the Holy Family, Orleans street................ 10,000 00 
Straight University, of New Orleans, La................... 8,000 00 
Southern University, of New Orleans, La.................. 8,000 00 
New Orleans University, of New Orleans, La.............. 8,000 00 
Society of Jeunes Amis, of New Orleans.................... 8,000 00 
Kye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital....................00- 3,000 00 


Mother St. Olair of the Convent of the Good Shepherd... 20,000 00 
Mr. Lafon, in his will, underestimated the value of his estate, and 
after an appraisement was made it-was found that his estate was worth 
twice as much as he valued it, and consequently all his bequests were 
doubled by his executors. ! 





iThese data were collected and furnished by Mr. J. F. Guillaume, of Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 
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Stephen Smith 
Stephen Smith (1795-1873) was a Negro lumber merchant of Phila- 
delphia, who left nearly $100,000 to found the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons. 


A few other Negro donors follow: ! 


D. A. Payne to Wilberforce University................ (2?)$10,000 00 
W. Gant to Wilberforce University.................--+---- 5,000 00 
J. P. Campbell to Wilberforce University...........-...-. 1,000 00 
J. A. Shorter to Wilberforce University....... ..........- 2,000 00 
H.S. Gordon to Wilberforce University................... 2,100 00 
E. Grey to Dooley N.& I. SCHOO). Qi2ns sence aaa - eater 2,000 00 
I, Lane to Gane Colles Oe ccs acca ose sii olewicln re eracitaeiseinale 1,000 00 
G.A. and M. Walker to Straight University............... 1,000 00 
i Bedford ‘to Hisk. University. joncssescas tenes 1,000 00 
8S. B. Morse to Atlanta University..........-.....-......... 5,000 00 
BE Baptiste tor Puske gee accemcnan seal qer ene eee eee 1,000 00 
Mary Shaw to TUske gee). 5 ccc seen cece Selo ciemaelsine cle cleteniatsios 88,000 00 
A. Mary to Orphans’ Institute, New Orleans ............. 8,000 00 
Mrs. B. Convent to Orphans’ Institute, New Orleans, “bequest.” 
Dr. Augustus to Oblate Sisters, Baltimore....... ‘“Jarge bequest.” 
Nancy Addison to Oblate Sisters, Baltimore..... ........$15,000 00 
Louis Bode to Oblate Sisters, Baltimore.................. 80,000 00 
J. Parker to State College, Delaware.................-..... 6,000 00 


Section 9. Types of Benevolence.—Charity. Coming now to the more 
strictly benevolent work of Negroes we may distinguish the following 
types: 

(a) General Charity. 

This is the most usual form of help, and being largely unorganized 
is difficult to measure. It is carried on by churches, clubs and indi- 
viduals. 

(b) Women’s Clubs. 

There are thousands of these for all purposes—social and benevolent. 

(c) Old Folk’s Homes, and Orphanages. 

These represent the first and best institutional work. 

(d) Hospitals. 

These are never philanthropies, and are usually supported by whites 
and Negroes and often receive State aid. 

(e) Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The colored branch has been developed recently, and Negroes have 
been refused admission to the white branches, even in many Northern 
cities. 

(f) Social Literary and Art Clubs. 

These include philanthropy as a by-product, or encourage directly 
literature and art. 

(g) Libraries. 

Publie and private Negro libraries are beginning to be started, and 
traveling libraries. 

(h) Day Nurseries, Settlements, Kindergartens, Civic Work, ete. 





1Taken in part from Wright: Self-Help in Negro Education. 
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These forms of specialized and scientific philanthropy are just begin- 
ning to appear among colored people. 

Let us now consider a series of local reports on each of these types. 

First we select at random local reports on charity: 


There have been other bodies organized about in the city to supply the 
public schools with such needs as have been omitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Very often small bodies organize temporarily to do charitable work.— 
Mobile, Ala. 


There is a society called the Young Women’s Christian Club which make it 
their business to look after the poor and needy in the way of clothes.—Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


We have two charity clubs which work independently of any church. 
They are doing a great deal toward caring for the sick and relieving the wants 
of the destitute.——Dallas, Tex. 

Preparing to do substantial work.—Galveston, Texas. 


The Galveston Relief Association, an incorporated body, has for its object 
the building of a Home for Aged Colored People, at a cost of $15,000. Looking 
to this end the association purchased and paid for ten acres of land, and has 
to its credit a small bank account. 

The location is on the main land thirteen miles from Galveston, hard by 
the little town of Lamarque, a quarter of a mile from the station of the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, and in the county of Galveston. The 
altitude of this plot of land is much higher than that of Galveston. This 
gives to it a beautiful view of several miles; the climate is genial and health- 
ful, the soil is rich enough, by proper management, to make the Home almost 
self-supporting. The neighbors are generous and kind; in all, it is one of the 
best locations in Texas for an institution of this kind. 

We believe there are three sources of moral elevation, absolutely neces- 
sary, yet to be opened to the Negro, without which we must still have the 
very bed of crime among us; viz.: 1. Home for the aged. 2. Industrial homes 
for the orphans. 3. Reform school for the incorrigible. For the aged there 
have been no home provisions made through private means, through denomi- 
nations, or by county infirmaries, hence there people are a burden to them- 
selves and to those who feel deeply for them.—Galveston, Tex. 


One missionary or home improvement club, whose work is largely devoted 
to local charity.—Phcebus, Va. 

One sewing-circle composed of ladies who sell their products and apply the 
returns to the relief of the destitute, mainly the aged.—Phcebus, Va. 


Social Helpers’ Club to benefit the indigent sick-—Phcebus, Va. 


This mission was organized by some women and men who desired to help 
the unfortunate. Its work is as follows: 

1. Making garments for the poor and unfortunate. 

2. Making garments and other articles for sale to the general public, the 
proceeds to go to buy articles for the support of the mission and the purchase 
of material. 

3. Instruction is given to such children, youth and older persons as can at- 
tend and give time to study. 

It is purely an effort for social betterment, and no profits accrue to indi- 
viduals from any of these ventures. Many of the most prominent people in 
the city are members.—Lynchburg, Va. 
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When our members are sick we donate them fifty cents and go and tidy up 
their room. To-day we have in the sick treasury $25. We have in the bank $200. 
Since we have organized we have banked $1,579.69. We have a Christian 
president. She is a woman that has her race at heart, and is always ready to 
help those that need help. Sometimes we are called on to go to the homes of 
the poor and sick. We take sheets and pillow-cases and tidy up their room. 

Prudence Crandall Society provides poor children with shoes, that they may 
attend school.—Washington, D.C. 


In the early part of 1900, noticing the destitute condition of some of our 
people and especially among the children, the question arose in my mind, what 
could be done to help them to better their condition? In looking through 
Harper’s Bazaar I saw an account of the needle-work guild of America con- 
ducted by our white sisters, and being impressed with the work I opened 
correspondence with them. In the meantime I called some of our women 
together to confer with them. One day my bell rang; on answering it I 
found myself face to face with the president of one of the branches of the 
needle-work guild of America. Asking -her in she inquired if this was 
Mrs. . Isaid it was. She said she was glad to know that I had become 
interested in the work, as it was “so much needed among your people,” as she 
termed it. She said we could not have a Branch president, but might have 
a Section president under a white Branch. Of course you know that was 
not very pleasant tome. She informed me that the national president would 
be in Washington in a few days, and I would get all the necessary informa- 
tion from her. In the meantime there were about twenty-five of us meeting 
and planning an organization. A few weeks passed, and to my surprise 
who should call but the National President, a lady of refinement and cul- 
ture; she expressed herself as being pleased at my efforts “to help your 
people,” and also informed me that we could not have a Branch president 
of our women. After her visit we concluded to form an organization of 
our own. 

April 20, 1900, we organized the First Branch of the National Sewing Coun- 
cil of the United States of America (incorporated). The first object of which 
is to collect new plain garments and to distribute them to men, women and 
children (who are needy). Men, women and children may become members 
by contributing two new plain garments each year or a donation of money. 

We also have a Board of Directors engaged in Sabbath work, who seek and 
interest children in the attendance of Sabbath-schools of their denomination, 
in which they have been very successful. An auxiliary board was set apart 
April 20, 1908, to raise a fund for the establishment of a non-sectarian Old 
Folk’s Home, which is so much needed in the District of Columbia for our 
people. The Council have found it very helping in distributing provisions 
and fuel when needed. We also organized a sewing-school for small girls.— 
Washington, D. C. 





The Dorcas Home Missionary Society, which is connected with the Concord 
Baptist Church of Christ, at Brooklyn, is one of the oldest and probably the 
most widely known charitable organizations conducted by the women of 
any church among Afro-Americans in the North. During the year 1908 the 
society gave: 


To benevolent ObjeCts: «,.se1c.sccsoc senceceeneeewenes ssiere ota ciaters $102 00 
For the use of the Baptist Temple). ...2..... 01... ececceaces 50 00 
For hallrent: and) billsanwae seas sade seater eae ee 43 50 
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ELIT SLL VOL WW EEO Witt ste eat oe RCI ee eis Ro Fane okie viekvelh weeds $ 38 00 
LOMB RNEE Te OLG Hoe retained Saale Monts ey sok ir cscie hosvok aiveicee ee 10 50 
For delegates’ fare to convention ...............0..008 eeess 20 00 
POE LOLOVEN A SSIOM WORK ce. Aras onlay clos ee ov es Sack Or oversees « 45 00 
Donated to Concord Baptist Church of Ohrist.............. 100 00 
For entertaining the National Association of Colored 
SVIFORMOI ISS CUD ateaaemeteisericaicistisists sie ve ca cans Guin oaee 489 95 
HMOVeMISCHANOOUA ILOIMBs pon. craee eres Mace weed cele Kh cceos 82 34 


Richalstetalisttneteiscciat als fs wasvaiet Geeveieefeve-e 498 50 

Four years ago the Dorcas Society began the observance of Woman’s Day 
on the second Sunday in March. On such occasions, by consent of the 
church, all the services are conducted by women. These special days have 
been a great blessing to the church, as well as to the women that conduct 
them. The collections are given to the church and have amounted to nearly 
$500.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Benevolent Society was organized in 1879, Its present aim is the 
care for the sick and to assist in burying its dead. Also those who may 
need help. Organized with ten members to aid in caring for strangers who 
were sick and dying. At one time there was an enrollment of one hundred 
and twenty-five. The present enrollment is fifty. Supported a student at 
Wayland Seminary. Has a bank deposit, but does not own any personal prop- 
erty or real estate. It is the oldest society of colored women in the State. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Willing Workers Society of Detroit was organized twenty-one years 
ago, and is the oldest organization for charitable work among colored people 
in the State. The membership is limited and consists of fifty active mem- 
bers. The meetings are held weekly at the homes of the members, com- 
mencing on the first Thursday in October and continuing until the first 
Thursday in April. Although organized for work among colored people no 
line has been drawn, and in some instances relief has been given to worthy 
white people. The work of the society is carried on by various committees, 
who visit the sick, investigate calls for assistance, and give relief whenever 
possible. Food, fuel, clothing and money are distributed to persons seeking 
temporary relief, and regular weekly contributions are given to four persons 
who are worthy. 

The dues consist of five cents weekly with an annual contribution of one 
dollar per member. Other funds are raised by making and selling quilts and 
other small articles which are contributed by members. 

The society celebrated its twentieth anniversary last year.—Detroit, Mich. 


Cornell Charity Club was organized eight years ago and had twelve mem- 
bers who lived in the same neighborhood, but later on this club branched out 
and now has sixty members living in all parts of the city. We have limited 
our membership to sixty. We meet every Friday and do all kinds of good 
work, visiting the hospitals, jails, and institutions. Also doing charity work. 
We assist the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People, also Amanda Smith 
Home.—Chicago, Ill. 

The Willing Workers Club was organized in the year 1901 for the purpose 
of doing philanthrophical work. The membership of the club is about 
twenty-five women. It has done some very good work since its organiza- 
tion. It has given over two thousand dollars to needy causes, including 
churches, out-door poor, and other purposes, until 1907, when the club decided 
to work up a Rescue Home for girls and a day nursery, which we hope to open 
in the fall._Stamford, Conn. 
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We do charity work. We have sent a barrel of clothing to Sanford, N. C. 
One last year to New Port station. Had a rummage sale to help the Union 
Baptist Church of Malden, and this year we are donating fruit to the sick. 
Sending Easter likes to the shut-in. Our club is over ten years old, but like 
all clabs, they are very apt to lose interest if they do not get an active head. 
I have done the work for the club very faithfully, and am now acting on the 
sick committee. We are getting ready now to meet the necessary funds for 
our yearly convention which meets in Springfield.—Malden, Mass. 


I suppose you understand that we are in the federation of clubs. We, of 
course, take care of our own sick and help bury the dead. In fact, we try to 
help all humanity that comes within our reach.—Boston, Mass. 


The club has stood for missionary work ever since its beginning. Many 
families in reduced circumstances have realized the goodness of the Lucy 
Stone Club. One of the most important committees connected with the club 
is the Flower Committee. If any member hears of any of our race who is 


sick at one of the hospitals, or at home, they report it to the society, and then 
the Flower Committee goes and carries flowers or fruit to them at the hospital 
or home. Not only flowers and fruit, but money and provisions are often car- 
ried to the sick. At the present time the club is working hard to get enough 
money together to start a Home for Working Girls. It is our intention, as 
soon as able, to rent a house and hire a matron, and let’ rooms out to the 
young women in our city who have no home except where they work.— Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The Cambridge Charity Club is purely philanthropic and the only organiza- 
tion of which I know-that is not in some way beneficiary. 

This club originated from a Mothers’ Club with a small membership. About 
‘three years ago it was reorganized and renamed, and admitted into the Fed- 
eration. The work is divided between a committee of four, who look up 
needy cases in a quiet way, in the locality in which each lives, and report to 
the club. I think it unique among colored clubs, in that the work is done so 
unostentatiously. Names are not necessarily given in any public way to 
offend or humiliate, and yet many needy and worthy people are temporarily 
relieved. Another splendid thing they have been doing, and are still doing, is 
aiding a young girl to get her education at Wellesley College. 

Their membership is now over a hundred. Entrance fee is fifty cents and 
monthly dues ten cents. It has already expended between $150 and $200 in its 
three years of practical helpfulness.—Cambridge, Mass. 


Some general criticism is as follows: 


I can say for the people out here they are trying in every possible way to 
help our people better their condition.—Los Angeles, Cal. 


There are five Federation clubs in our city which do limited charity work; 
this being a small city and a thrifty people, there is little demand ordinarily 
of charity; however, as a secondary purpose, when needed they all work.— 
Marion, Ind. 


Richmond, as might be naturally expected, takes the lead in the number of 
institutions for social betterment among the Negroes. But as was said by 
one of her leading citizens, “The people are not doing what they should do. I 
fear they are so engrossed in money-making that they have forgotten that 
there are some things better than money-making.”—Richmond, Va. 


As a rule the Negroes of this community accept charity with reluctance. 
A large number may be improyident, but by some means they manage to 
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make both ends meet and only accept assistance in this connection in the last 
extremity.—Louisville, Ky. 


In such charity Southern white people are especially willing and 
prominent: 


There are a number of institutions of this nature in Louisville supported 
largely by Negroes, but not one that I know of supported entirely by them. 
The white people in this community are very friendly, and give very gener- 
ously to charity, regardless of race or ereed.—Louisville, Ky. 


These organizations are doing much good, and while maintained and man- 
aged by colored people are largely and generously supported by white people. 
—Louisville, Ky. 


Section 10. Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, of 
Boston, and Mrs. John T. Cook, of Washington, D. C., were the pio- 
neers in the club movement among colored women, although single 
clubs had long existed here and there. Mrs. Josephine S. Mates, 
Honorary President of the National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, writes: 


That organization is the first step in nation-making, and that a nation can 
rise in the scale no higher than its womanhood, are principles which have 
come to be looked upon by the sociologist and all students of the development 
of humanity as self-evident truth; hence it seems quite natural to speak of one 
in connection with the other, i.e., organization and woman. 

An inquiry into existing organizations among our women reveals the fact 
that most of these are auxiliary societies founded and controlled by men, or 
by the combined efforts of men and women; also, that usually they are secret 
orders, or connected with various church denominations; and, furthermore, 
that in their respective fields much work of high order has been accom- 
plished. 

There is, however, one notable exception to the rule stated in the previous 
paragraph relative to organizations of women, and this is to be found in the 
“National Association of Colored Women,” an organization founded and con- 
trolled entirely by women; and, within the scope of an article as limited as 
this must be, we shall confine ourselves to a synopsis of the work of this 
organization, composed exclusively of women, believing it to be the oldest, 
most completely organized, etc.; hence, affording the best test of the effective- 
ness of organization among our women. 


The National Association of Colored Women was founded in 1896. 
The object, as well stated in Article II of its constitution, is, ‘‘To 
secure harmony of action and co-operation among all women in 
rising to the highest plane.’’ 

The organization has been well systematized and now contains at least 
fourteen well-developed departments, each under the supervision of a care- 
fully selected superintendent. Among these departments one finds social 
science, domestic science, temperance, juvenile court, music, literature, Young 
Women’s Christian Association,ete. Affiliated clubs may be found in forty or 
more of the States, and such clubs are rapidly increasing, as also the number 
of State and city federations. 

The value and extent of the local work speaks for itself in the number of 
hospitals, homes for orphans and the aged, reformatories, kindergartens, day 
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nurseries, and. other much-needed institutions, which, through the heroic 
efforts of the noble and self-sacrificing women that constitute these clubs, have 
been established. 

Illustrations of these institutions, in good working order, may be found in 
New Bedford, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, and probably in many other cities 
and towns of which we have not positive knowledge at this moment; but 
a glance at the work in the cities mentioned serves to demonstrate what 
organization in the hands of the Afro-American woman is doing, not by 
fine-spun theories, but by actual work; and, if matters do not miscarry, the 
National Association—incorporated in 1904—financially speaking, eventually 
will be in position to purchase land sufficient to carry out certain plans that 
originated with its founders and that by no means have been cast aside. 

Every well-organized body has its period of growth and development, as 
well as of fruitage; and, with State work well under way, we may confidently 
look forward to the time when the National body will be “bringing in its 
sheaves;” meanwhile, through its State and city federations and individual 
clubs, it furnishes a most forcible demonstration. of the value of organization 
among women, in the development of self-reliance, self-help and other ele- 
ments so necessary to the advancement of a primitive people. 

' The preamble of the Association’s constitution says: 

We, the colored women of the United States of America, feeling the need 
of united and systematic effort,and hoping to furnish evidence of moral, men- 
tal and material progress made by our people, do hereby unite in a National 
Association. 

The National Association has met as follows: 


Washington, D. C., 1896—Founding. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1897—First convention. 


Chicago, I11., 1899—Second convention. 
‘ Buffalo, N. Y., 1901—Third convention. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1904—Fourth convention. 


Detroit,, Mich., 1906—Fifth convention. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1908—Sixth convention. 


The attendance at these conventions has been as follows: 


States Clubs Delegates 
represented represented represented 
St. Louis...... 22 167 301 
Brooklyn ..... 28 128 176 


Of the Chicago meeting the Daily News said editorially: 

Of all the conventions that have met in the country this summer there is 
none that has taken hold of the business in hand with more good sense and 
judgment than the National Association of Colored Women, now assembled 
in this city. The subjects brought up, the manner of their treatment and the 
decisions reached exhibit wide and appreciative knowledge of conditions 
confronting the colored people. 


The present departments of the Association are: 


Social Science, Rescue Work, Literature, 
Parliamentary Musie, Young Women’s Work, 
Procedure, Kindergarten, Evangelistic Work, 
Domestic Science, Woman’s Suffrage, Juvenile Court, 
Business, Forestry, Humane Work, 
Art, Mothers’ Clubs, Religious Work. 


Church Clubs, Suffrage. 
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There is a Southern Federation and a North-East Federation and the 
twenty State federations: 


Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, Florida, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Colorado, Virginia, 
Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Minnesota, Missouri, California, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois. 


Most of the large cities like Cincinnati (twelve clubs), Kansas City, 
St. Louis, etc., have city federations. 
A report of the clubs of Missouri is as follows: 


Clubs in the Missouri Federation: 
Kansas City Federation. 
St. Louis Federation. 
Kensington Art Club, Kansas City, Mo.—Art work and discussion, rules 
on parliamentary usages and household hints. 
Phyllis Wheatley Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harper’s W. C. T. U. Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s Musical and Literary Club, Springfield, Mo.—Raising money 
for a hospital. 
Josephine Silone Yates Art Club, Sedalia, Mo.—Art work, charity work 
and raising money for a hospital. 
Woman’s Club, Jefferson City, Mo.—Charity, literary and civic improve- 
ment. 
Kansas City Art Club.—China painting, embroidery and charity work. 
Josephine Silone Yates Club, Clayton, Mo.—Charity and missionary work. 
Central Missionary Band, St. Louis, Mo.—Home, foreign and educational 
work. 
Art Lovers’ Club, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ladies’ Art Club Club, Armstrong, Mo.—Art work. 
Modern Prescilla, Glasgow, Mo.—Art work. 
Fulton, Mo., Club.—Charity, and lifting up the fallen. 
Phyllis Wheatley, Ironton, Mo.—Literary and art work. 
St. Paul Missionary.—Missionary work, St. Louis, Mo. 
Olive Branch, Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo.—Literary work. 
Young Married Women’s Thimble Club, St. Louis, Mo.—Intellectual im- 
provement and charity work. 
Reading Circle, Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Washington Club, Fulton, Mo.—Charity and literary work. 
Colored Woman’s League, Kansas City, Mo. 
Booklovers’ Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Home Mission Society, Sedalia, Mo. 
Yates Literary and Art Club, Louisiana, Mo. 
The Minnesota Clubs send this report: 
The Afro-Amerizan Women’s State Federation of Minnesota is composed 
of eighteen clubs from Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul, namely: 
Adelphai Club, St. Paul. 
Arbutus Club, Minneapolis. 
Book Club, Duluth. 
Dorcas Society, Bethesda Baptist Church, Minneapolis. 
Florida Grant Mite Missionary Society, Minneapolis. 
Inter-state Club, Duluth. 
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Literary and Social, St. Paul. 

Monday Art, St. Paul. 

M. T. C. Art, Minneapolis. 

Palm Leaf, Minneapolis. 

Pastor’s Aid, Minneapolis. 

Social Improvement, St. Paul. 

Tuesday Industrial, Minneapolis. 

Grant Mite Missionary Society, Minneapolis. 
Sun Beam Club, Minneapolis. 
Missionary Society, Minneapolis. 

King’s Daughters’ Charity Club, St. Paul. 
Zenith City Art, Duluth. 

The Adelphai Club is a literary and philanthropic club. Books of poems 
and prose of all the leading authors are read in this club, especially those of 
colored authors, or anything of interest to the race is read and discussed. Quo- 
tations are given at every meeting. This club helps to care for two old ladies, 
giving a sum of money every month for this purpose. It has a committee to 
visit the city hospital every month, taking fruit and magazines for the sick. 
It sends one dollar a month to the Mary Miller Earl Kindergarten, at Ander- 
son, S. C.; also sends aprons. It meets annually at Jean Brown Martin Baby 
Home and Attucks Home, taking, clothing, etc. It gives baskets of food at 
Thanksgiving and Easter time. Has started a literary society, It is through 
this club that the room was most beautifully furnished at the Jean Brown 
Home by the colored citizens of St. Paul.- 

The Arbutus Club is a philanthropic club. Each Christmas a needy family 
is looked after. At different times baskets of food are given to the poor. Last 
summer this club took the children of the Attucks’ Home to a Sunday-school 
picnic. All of their time and money is spent for charity. 

The members of the Book Club devote some of their time to social and 
domestic work, although it is a literary and philanthropic club. Papers are 
prepared by members, and quotations are given at every meeting. The 
greater part of the money raised by entertainments and donations is given to 
St. Mark’s A. M. KE. Church, to aid them in erecting a new church, which will 
soon be finished. 

The Doreas Society is achurch club. Its object is to pay the insurance money 
on the church property. They also assist in paying the pastor,sexton, or any- 
thing else that may come up. They aid the poor of the church, giving cloth- 
ing, food and fuel. Annually they hold a sale or fair. 

The Florida Grant Missionary Society works along missionary lines. 

The Inter-state is a literary and philanthropic club. Papers on all the 
leading questions of the day are read. Quotations are given at every meet- 
ing. Some time is given to music and household economy. Each year a 
book of historical facts is read in the club. Most all the money they raise is 
given to assist in building St. Mark’s Church. 

The Literary and Social is a church club. Gives weekly socials, with liter- 
ary and musical program, selling refreshments. They papered the basement 
of the church and put in new gas-lights, and have aided the church in many 
ways. 

The Monday Art Club does all kinds of needle-work. Classes in dressmak- 
ing, china-painting and millinery were formed. Anything pertaining to home 
life was discussed and demonstrated, such as cooking, table-setting, ete. Have 
held art exhibits, entertained many noted Afro-Americans, and have given a 
little time to literary work. 
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The W. T. C. Art Club does all kinds of needle-work. Haye an annual art 
exhibit; give many successful entertainments, give aid to the needy, and do a 
great deal of literary work. This club presented to the Jean Brown Martin 
Home a portrait of Booker T. Washington, the work of a Mr. Stepp (colored), 
They make annual visits to the Attucks Home and Jean Brown Home. 

The Palm Leaf Club does literary and philanthropic work. 

The Pastor’s Aid is a church club of St. Peter’s Church. They assist the 
officers of the church in any way they can, financially and otherwise. 

The Bethesday Church contributes to Home and Foreign mission work. It 
has paid an apportionment to American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
National Training School, at Washington, and made a monthly payment 
toward the salary of one native African teacher. Have contributed to a fund 
to educate a native African doctor studying in this country. Visit the sick 
and help needy in their home town. 

The King’s Daughters’ Charity Club visit the sick, help the needy, and do 
all the good they can to up-build God’s cause. 

The Zenith City Art Club does needle-work and assist in raising money to 
build St. Mark’s Church. 

The Virginia report says: 

We have connected with the State Federation of Colored Women of Vir- 
ginia, clubs whose members are actively engaged in home, school, church, vil- 
lage improvement, rescue work, and social settlement, and they are doing 
good work. These clubs had been organized and working long before the State 
Federation was organized, so that explains how we can do so much work in 
so short a time. 

At our Second Annual Meeting, held in Richmond June 17 and 18, 1909, forty- 
seven clubs, representing 1,200 women, were reported. 

We have succeeded in establishing a permanent organization and hope, by 
united and systematic effort, to give substantial evidences of the moral, men- 
tal and material progress made by our people. 


The Illinois Federation has thirty-one clubs. The president’s ad- 
dress of 1908 said: 


Our clubs are indispensable factors in our elevation. As women, we must 
stand united for God, ourselves and our race. Some opposition has developed 
toward club work, someone haying said that we were a set of butterflies on 
dress parade, but in my opinion the statement is false, for the most of our 
club women are the best housekeepers, the best wives and the best cooks; the 
most self-sacrificing women, ever on the alert to relieve suffering humanity, 
to the support of which they give a part of their small pittance of pin money. 
Our visits to the jails and juvenile courts show that many of our women are 
doing good work along these lines. Through organized effort, homes for 
working-girls, day nurseries and kindergartens are being established. Is not 
this progress? All this the work of our noble women. We would like here 
in this connection to mention: The Cairo hospital, fostered and under the 
supervision of the Yates Club of Cairo; the Anna Field Home for Girls, Peo- 
ria; Lincoln Old Folks and Orphans’ Home, founded by Mrs. Eva Monroe and 
assisted by the Women’s Club of Springfield; the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored People, Chicago, founded by Mrs. Gabrella Smith and others; the 
Amanda Smith Orphans’ Home, Harvey. The last of which we mention is 
the Phillis Wheatley Home for Wage-Earning Girls, of Chicago. 


The Colorado Federation reports: 
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At the last annual convention there were twenty-six clubs represented. 
They are charity, art and study clubs. All help to support the colored or- 
phanage at Pueblo. One is raising means to build a home for girls and 
another to build a club house. Neither of these buildings is a certainty. The 
list is as follows: 


Denver: 
Life Line Club. 
Sunshine Club. 
Self-improvement and Social Club. 
Pond-Lily Art Club. 
Taka Art Club. 
Coleridge Taylor Study Club. 
Lucy Thurman W. C. T. U. 
City Federation. 
The League. 
Colorado Springs: 
DuBois Reading Club. 
Twentieth Century Reading Club. 
Silver Leaf Art Club. 
Libby C. Anthony Club. 
Harper W. C. T. U. 
City Federation. 
Dahalia Art Club. 
Pond-Lily Club. 
Treble Clef Music Club. 
Pueblo: 
Modeste Art Club. 
Carnation Art Club. 
Loyal Temperance Legion, 
The Mothers’ Club, 
Doreas Watson W.C. T. U. 
City Federation. 
La Junta: 
N. U. G. Club. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
Searchlight Club. 


The Women’s Clubs of Arkansas report: 


The first woman’s club was organized February 11, 1897; first city federa- 
tion June 7, 1905. The State was federated through the activities of Mrs. 
B. T. Washington and Mrs. Hunton, now national organizer; two State 
meetings since 1905, one in June, 1908, the other in June, 1909. In 1909 the 
clubs reported twenty-five clubs with a membership of five hundred, repre- 
sented by forty-four delegates at State meeting. 

The city federations at Little Rock and Hot Springs are flourishing. At 
Hot Springs there is an Old Ladies’ Home of seven rooms costing $1,500. At 
Little Rock there is an Old Ladies’ Home of ten rooms costing $2,500, and 
at Fort Smith one costing $1,400. There is now being planned at Little 
Rock a Working Girls’ Home under the auspices of the city federation. A 
Reform School for Colored Youth under the auspices of the State federa- 
tion has been planned, and is now being prosecuted to arouse sentiment, 
influence State legislature and State officers, collect money, etc. There 
are School Improvement Associations throughout the State. These assist 
teachers and scholars in beautifying the grounds and school rooms, and in 
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systems of rewards and incentives for better school work. These clubs do 
philanthropic and literary work. 

Some thirty clubs belong to the Ohio Federation. 


Ten of them report $500 raised during the year 1908-09. They also report the 
following statistics: 


Nrerna bn OrrOt et DOL sant amen Nea Teo) aio Sigkica cis eit kwocics de od gare 165 
BNP ULNA EL Oe TDA TG CL te rare ire ca cremate caress wink a deies oiSh eid Donon ceanenn 125 
Number who assist in support of family......................65 45 
CELA UAGCOSUERGNE COLLORO sas ntee os Nese Sasa ie os ek dcchteee's« deteene 7 
Graduates from Normal or High School.....................005 39 
Pindshoqietoh Grade cwercs cs csaes cise se asesue slits cove hw satodan 42 
Gay ORE TOR Meme teres ead Saini aie ome aba awe einsins cls vincs he cadens 0 
Agererahe MUmMber OF GHIGTEM 5 oe6 cscs sadist he Bsyec sadisebremiea 180 
Members’ children graduated from college................... 8 
Members’ children finished Normal or High School........ 81 
Moanrbersehildron still in sehoOols sac. wastssce concn aphciravte ses 74 
Number of children under school age........................ « 18 
APA UINO oie ot Se ate Ia wa aie les ahs talclnra si cialeie Salssetalrare wreiorerwicisie Mavaiese.e ane 67 
QE TE eae Oc eas hon aeieee assem te eon cc BAR 18 
Aggregate amount of real estate............................. $282,000 
Aroresnte Value OL Ji prariOs: co. csccccsaciovs seaeeeeennaces 6,975 
Liters tranee, CATTACG pak cn sins b eee cs ences iene sealers 86,049 


One of the most successful State Federations is that of Alabama. It 
has forty-five clubs. Of its last session it was reported: 


The State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, which began its ninth 
annual session in this city last Monday, came to a close yesterday afternoon. 
The Federation has established and is supporting a reformatory at Mt. Meigs 
for Negro boys. The organization is composed of representatives from the 
various Negro women’s clubs throughout the State, and the Negro women 
are very enthusiastic over the work they are doing to reform wayward Negro 
boys. The meeting in 1907 was held in Selma. 

Since that meeting the clubs have raised and reported to the officers $2,283.72 
and expended $2,236.97. At the meeting that has just closed the Federation 
raised cash to the amount of $1,068.92. After paying up all debts, they have 
now on hand $593.39. 


The State Federation of Mississippi has seventeen clubs. 


We have done much work toward elevating the home life among the 
masses by paying especial attention to plantation club work and establish- 
ing community clubs where possible. 

One particular club—the Woman’s Progressive Club of Alcorn College—the 
oldest club in the State, and the one with which I was connected for eleven 
years, has done much along this line, holding club meetings right in the 
plantation homes, showing the women of these homes how to improve them- 
selves and their homes. We have seen many evidences of good results from 
this kind of work. 

The Woman’s Christian Union of Vicksburg and the State Federation have 
adopted this work as State work, and now all of the clubs are bending their 
energies toward its support. 

The Phillis Wheatley Club of this town—a club of forty-six members—has 
furnished a reading-room known as the Phillis Wheatley Reading-Room. 

Many clubs do literary work, studying both literature and art. At the last 
State Fair several pieces of work from club women took first premiums. All 
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of our elubs do some charity work. We hold our next annual meeting at 
Mound Bayou—the Negro town. 


Some reports from typical women’s clubs throughout the country fol- 
low: 

The Women’s Home Progressive Club was organized October 19, 1902, with 
a membership of seventeen. Club work in this locality was a new feature 
and therefore met with considerable criticism, but, nevertheless, we went on. 
During the year 1903 we gave twelve dollars on a piano for the city schools 
besides helping a number of sick and destitute ones during the winter months. 
In 1905 the Club donated ten dollars to F. I. S. College. The following depart- 
ments were organized: Educational, Business, Charity, and Industrial. Al- 
though our club is composed mainly of teachers or those capable of teaching, 
only the last three have claimed our attention sofar. In our Educational 
Department we have only had a literary program once a month but planned 
to take up a regular reading course later. In the Business Department we 
have a saving department where each one deposits at each meeting any 
amount she may see fit, usually twenty-five cents. Last year our savings ran 
up to nearly fifty dollars. 

In the Charitable Department for this year we helped to put fountains in 
the public schools. 

Our Industrial work for this year was basketry. We made a number of 
beautiful baskets and hand-bags with raffia.—Paris, Tex. 


E. W. Bailey, Principal of the school, in a brief talk stated that the colored 
women’s clubs had been working for a year in order to raise $125 with which 
to aid the city in putting water fountains on the campus of the colored school 
ground. As a result of their efforts, the representatives of the federation then 
present had in their hands more than $100 to present to the board of education 
for the laudable cause. The presentation speech was made by Mrs. Hannah 
Simms, president of the City Federation of Colored Women. In her talk she 
assured the superintendent and all present that the colored women have it in 
their hearts to do something themselves to aid in educating the children of 
their race while the white people are taking such deep interest in providing 
the necessary facilities for their education. She further stated that the 
superintendent of city schools had asked for $125 and that they were ready to 
place with him $126. Prof. Wooten in pointed remarks accepted the contribu- 
tion and he gave assurance that the amount given would be highly appreciated 
and that he is ever ready to help those who struggle to do something for 
themselves.—Paris, Tex. 


There are at least ten women’s clubs that are devoted to social betterment. 
One of these the oldest, “The Women’s League” is purely charitable. They 
are buying a home for working girls, strangers who come to town, ete. They 
have paid about $700 on it sofar. One club is purely literary, “The Bookloy- 
er’s.” The others are: : 

Progressive Study Club. 
Kensington Art Club. 
Phyllis Wheatley Club. 
The Hiawatha Club. 
The Crescent Club. 

The Carrie Steele Club. 
The Clionian Club. 

The Arena Club. 

The last eight named do several kinds of work: some charitable, some lit- 
erary, some art needlework, china painting, ete. Alldosomecharitable work. 
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Nine of the ten are in an organization called the City Federation of Clubs 
which meets monthly, and is a sort of club clearing-house. There are over 
three hundred women in these clubs.—Kansas City, Mo. 


Woman’s Twentieth Century League—main object to support Reformatory. 

Captain W. D. Hargwood, superintendent of the Boys’ Reformatory at Mount 
Meigs, Ala., was in the city Tuesday, and returned the same night with a 
youthful criminal that had been turned over by the court to the custody of 
the reform school. 

The transportation expenses of the superintendent and boy were paid by 
the Woman’s Twentieth Century League. 

When it was learned that the little unfortunate was very scantily clad, and 
had neither shoes nor stockings on, a christian-hearted mother donated a 
complete outfit of good clothing and underwear, besides shoes and stockings. 
—Mobile, Ala. 


Our Woman’s Club of this city is not yet able to give full support to any 
particular work. We care for a few old and sick people. Our plan is to have 
a reading-room and to look after the young children of the laboring class of 
women during the day while they are away from home at work.—Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

The City Federation of Colored Women care for the sick and needy and are 
trying to raise funds to build an Orphans’ Home and an Old Folk’s Home.— 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Sojourner Truth Club aims to build a Home for Working Women and Girls. 
They have succeeded in raising money enough to purchase a lot upon which 
to erect a building.—Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Woman’s Loyal Union owes its formation to an unusually large meet- 
ing held in New York city, in aid of Miss Ida B. Wells, now Mrs. Barnett, at 
that time editor and publisher of a paper in Memphis, Tenn., whose press on 
account of her fearless utterances had been destroyed and her life threat- 
ened. At this gathering a generous purse was secured for Miss Wells. The 
meeting proved such a success, and the enthusiasm aroused among the peo- 
ple was so great, that it was considered wise and fitting to found a permanent 
organization embodying the sentiments elicited by the meeting. 

The Woman’s Loyal Union was therefore organized December 5, 1892. The 
motto of the club is, “Vigilant, Patriotic, Steadfast.” This association, whose 
initial effort was the defense of the oppressed, continued to work along race 
lines. In accordance with the clause of the constitution, “The object of this 
Union shall be the diffusion of accurate and extensive information relative 
to the civil and social status of that class of American citizens of African 
descent—i. e., Afro-Americans—that they may be led to an intelligent asser- 
tion of their rights,” etc., a circular letter containing questions for informa- 
tion respecting the condition of the people was widely distributed throughout 
the South. Toward the dissemination of race literature Congressman White’s 
speech delivered in the House of Representatives was sent to the celebrated 
Union League of Manhattan, to the Christian League, and to other prominent 
parties; and leaflets issued by the Afro-American Council were also sent to 
white clubs and to liberal-minded people. 

Also when the mentioned Council was soliciting funds to try a test case in 
the courts of the South, the sum of $10 was given by the club to assist this 
worthy cause, and a like amount to the Citizens’ League to protect the suf- 
ferers in the race riots which took place in New York city in 1900. An ac- 
count of these riots, issued in pamphlet form, was circulated in the convention 
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of the Northeastern Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in Brooklyn in the 
summer of 1902. 

When refugees from Oklahoma, the unfortunate victims of a Liberian 
scheme, in a destitute and helpless condition, were stranded in cars in Jersey 
City, the Women’s Loyal Union came to their relief, placing the matter in the 
hands of theWays and Means Committee of the association. The amount of 
$20 was furnished this cause and the needy ones were supplied with temporary 
homes and otherwise succored in the hour of their great distress. 

In relation to further financial assistance rendered by this club, a sum of 
money was given to the school at Manassas managed by Miss Deans, and 
$10 to the Waller Fund created by the New York Press toward the relief 
of Ex-Consul Waller, then confined in a French prison on the island of Mau- 
ritius. 

From a feeling of reverence and affection for the memory of John Brown, 
money was also, at one time, sent to his daughter, then in dire need. The 
club gave a substantial amount toward the purchase of the Northfield Home, 
a building at Northfield, Mass., which the Northeastern Federation had 
agreed to secure as a center of rest and recreation for club members during 
the summer. 

In the line of educational work two children were supported for several 
years in a kindergarten in Florida, and money contributed toward the main- 
tenance of a school in Georgia. 

Emphasizing the desire to keep in memory the heroes of the race, the death 
of Frederick Douglass was observed by appropriate exercises, including a 
memorial poem written by the recording secretary. 

Under the third section of article two of the constitution of the Union, in 
the autumn of 1905, a Protective and Industrial Home for Working Girls was 
established by the club, and continued for nearly two years with a reason- 
able degree of success; its object was to shelter and protect girls who come 
North to secure employment, and to aid them in the accomplishment of their 
plans. The Home was suitably, equipped, provided with a competent matron 
and managed by an efficient House Committee; and effective work was ac- 
complished during the period of its activity; but it has been temporarily 
suspended on account of changes made by the owner in the premises where 
it was located. The aim of the association, however, is to re-open the Home 
as soon as sufficient funds can be obtained and proper accommodations se- 
cured, when the work can be developed on a larger scale and with greater 
facilities for usefulness. 

The membership of the Woman’s Loyal Union is not as large as it has been 
on account of various changes made in the community where the club has 
worked since its organization. The present enrollment is twenty-five.— 
New York. 

The Semper Fidelis is a club composed of twenty-five married ladies. It 
was organized about ten years ago, mainly as a literary club, but added the 
charitable feature at once. Some years it has given scholarships to deserving 
pupils in the Negro High School. 1t has also made large donations to the 
Industrial Department of the High School. Each year it makes donations 
of money, clothing, and other necessities to the Old Folks and Orphans’ 
Home of this city, besides helping other needy persons in the city. Since 
the beginning of the State Reformatory for Negro Boys, several years ago— 
and which does not receive any State aid as yet—it has taken a very active 
part in helping to establish and maintain the same.—Birmingham, Ala. 


The Anna M. Duncan Club was organized in September, 1898. The first 
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work they did was to issue a call for the organization of a State Federation 
of clubs, which was effected December 26, 1898. After this organization was 
perfected, the clubs seeing the need of a city federation, they organized 
one. They took as their work the building of a State Reformatory. Each 
Sunday afternoon different members would visit the jail, and seeing how our 
young men and boys were being sent to the chain-gang and farms for the 
least offense, they determined if possible to save our boys from being placed 
in prison cells with hardened criminals, and by this means coming from 
prison much worse than when put in; in fact, becoming full-fledged crimi- 
nals. They worked at this for two years, until they finally interested the 
State Federation to adopt the work. Of this State Federation Miss Anna M, 
Dunean was the first president. She was also president of the club until her 
death. Her undying devotion to the work of saving the boys, and her un- 
timely death, caused the club in honor of her memory to adopt the name 
of the Anna M. Duncan Club. At first the number of members was unlim- 
ited and the club met from church to church; then the number was limited. 
We have now thirty active members. Our special work is the Reformatory 
that has been established in this city by the State. ‘We have one building, a 
cottage of about eight rooms, and a farm of twenty acres that has all been 
paid for by the Federation. The cottage cost something over twelve hundred 
dollars. This club is an important factor in the running of the Reforma- 
tory, the president of the club being chairman of the Board of Managers and 
its corresponding secretary being a member of the Committee. 

These women are untiring in their efforts to make the Reformatory work 
a success. While the Reformatory is their chief work, other objects of 
charity have not been neglected. A child has been kept in the kinder- 
garten, another in the Normal School of this city by the paying of tuition 
and furnishing books; another has been sent to and from Talladega College, 
she haying a scholarship but unable to pay the railroad fare to and from 
school. 

In this city is the Hale Infirmary, a large and commodious building built 
by Mrs. Ann Hale in memory of her husband and children. While Mrs. Hale 
gave the building, the running of the house depends upon the donations given 
it. To this object the clubs give thirty dollars a year. Clothing, food and 
fuel haye been given to the needy poor during the year to the amount of 
thirty or forty dollars. 

During last year the Club collected three hundred and sixty dollars. Of this 
amount two hundred and fifty was given to the Reformatory. The Club hopes 
to be able to double this amount during the present year. 

We study different authors for our own improvement. Papers are read and 
events of interest to the race are discussed. At different times we have had 
men of note to lecture for us, and the money so raised has gone into our Re- 
formatory Fund.—Montgomery, Ala. 

The Woman’s Club of Marietta was organized in September, 1900, with 
eleven members. One of the objects of the club is to help the needy in and 
about Marietta. For several years the charity of this club was shown by 
donations of raw food, wood, bed-clothing, garments and medicine to the poor 
and needy. In very rare instances money was given, with which to buy a 
needed article. Many yards of cloth have been bought and made into gar- 
ments by the ladies for orphans and sick people. Once we gave a Christmas 
tree for orphan children. About twenty-five children received two and three 
presents each. A neat little program was rendered by the children and 
added much interest to the occasion. But we have stopped this promiscuous 
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giving. We help an individual now, only when he is in extreme need and 
applies tous. We are keeping our pennies together for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a“Home.” At first we thought an Orphanage, but now we think a 
Home for the Friendless, orphans included. 

We have in the bank about eighty dollars and it is drawing interest. We 
have just decided to buy a two-acre tract of woodland in a good Negro set- 
tlement three miles from the center of town. Before thirty days I think it 
will be in our possession. Then we shall go to work to build on it. 

Our membership is small, never having been more than twenty at any one 
time. Being purely philanthropic, women are not very anxious to join._Ma- 
rietta, Ga. 

The Woman’s Club was organized with ten members. The number has 
grown to thirty. There are various departments: the Child Culture Depart- 
ment, the Juvenile Department, the Domestic Science Department, the Prison 
Department, the Sick and Aged Committee and the Orphan Committee. All 
of the departments and committees are active except the Domestic Science 
Department which has been closed for some time on account of lack of funds. 
Through these various committees we are brought in touch with all classes. 
Mothers’ Meetings are held from time to time in the different churches some 
time during the week, also sometimes on Sunday afternoons. They are held 
to suit the convenience of the people. 

Many are the needy ones who have been relieved at the hands of the 
Woman’s Club. , 

To help us in our charitable work twenty members have taken stock in a 
millinery project. The value of each share is five dollars. Some have taken 
half of a share. Ten per cent of the undivided profits will be given to the 
club to further its work of charity. The little millinery store was opened last 
month and we are praying for success.—A thens, Ga. 


The St. Pierre Ruffin Club, the oldest club here, is composed of twenty-five 
married ladies, who are engaged in the work of social and benevolent uplift. 
We feel that the social side of life has been greatly improved through this 
agency.—South Bend, Ind. 


The Daisy D. Walker Club is composed of twelve young ladies. They make 
a specialty of supplying the sick with milk and fruit and giving of flowers to 
the dead. They are also engaged in literary work.—_South Bend, Ind. 


The Mothers’ Society studies and discusses home-making, the rearing of 
children, etc. They have in hand the building of a hospital for Negroes, and 
have collected a considerable amount. They are receiving generous support 
from the race.—Frankfort, Ky. 


The Francis E, W. Harper Club of Portland, Me., was organized in 1902 as a 
literary club. It has fourteen active members and one honorary member. 

Since its organization the club has been engaged in philanthropic work. 
Our object is to build a home for women—a place where the aged may pass 
their last days in comfort and where young women may find a home for small 
compensation. ; 

Although the field here is very small we find plenty of work at hand, and 
in many cases co-operate with one of the ladies connected with the Associated 
Charities of this city. 

We have a small bank account which is increasing gradually. I am also 
pleased to add that this year the club has been unusually prosperous.—Port- 
land, Me. 
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The New Bedford Mothers’ Club is carrying on work for neglected and home- 
less children. This work was started in 1904. We are doing a good work 
which is limited only by our means. We have a sum of money in the bank 
which is known as the Children’s Home Fund, and will be used when the work 
warrants it in building a home for these waifs. This work appeals especially 
to a mother’s heart.—New Bedford, Mass. 

The Ann Arbor Women’s Club was organized in 1898 with ten members. 
From the first we have felt that there was need of an organization to help 
over the rough places, and we ten went to work. We have given nearly $700 
to aid the needy, possibly not all in ready cash—although much of it has been 
cash—but we have given clothes, food, fuel, bedding and flowers to the poor 
of our own city, to say nothing of having sent quilts, rugs, food (including 
canned goods, fruit, vegetables, sugar, etc.), clothing and money to the Phil- 
lis Wheatley Home in Detroit. We also placed an inmate at the Home for 
which we paid $200. Each year we give to each of the two churches, besides 
when we have our annual sermon preached in October we give a special col- 
lection to every church. Our club now numbers twenty active and two hon- 
orary members, and as we are making up our report for the State Convention 
we feel proud of the work done this year, as it has been the most successful 
one during our existence. We are contemplating having a flag day. We have 
not purchased any real estate yet, but that is the point that we are aiming 
for, and hope before long to make the first payment on a piece of property. We 
also contribute toward the support of a district nurse in our city. At the 
Christmas Tide we send dinners to the poor that we know of and fruit to the 
sick.—Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The women of Vicksburg, after several attempts, succeeded in 1905 in effect- 
ing a permanent organization. These club women were banded together to 
do charity work, but for a long time could not decide what work was most 
necessary. They finally concluded that some provision for caring for the old 
folks and orphans should be made. This work was immediately undertaken 
by them. They began at once to solicit funds from the people of this imme- 
diate vicinity for the purpose. They had to overcome the difficulties common 
to all incipient work. Many felt that nothing would ever come of the moye- 
ment and refrained from taking a part. 3 

Notwithstanding this, they selected a suitable lot about a mile from Vicks- 
burg, containing a large ante bellum residence, and contracted to buy the 
same for $1,200. 

They have now paid for the place. They have bought also two smaller lots 
in the same locality, and are now collecting funds to repair the Home, after 
which they intend to open it for the reception of the aged poor. 

They have no permanent source of support. Their collections have been 
made solely in this community._Vicksburg, Miss. 


In January, 1903, having for some time seen the necessity for a club in our 
city whose object would be the help and uplift of the women and girls of our 
race along many lines of usefulness, I asked a number of women to meet at 
my residence to organize such aclub. Nine responded and we formed what 
is known as the Afro-American Woman’s Industrial Club. We decided to 
meet twice a month, the first meeting being a strictly business meeting and 
the second a social meeting to which our friends are invited; the meetings 
being held at the different members’ homes. 

During the first year of our organization we joined the Northeastern Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Last year we were incorporated under the laws 
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of New Jersey and in May, 1908, we purchased a small house situated at 104 
Harrison avenue, the lot being 25 feet by 108 feet. Our very efficient treas- 
urer, who is a widow with her aged mother to care for, was installed as house- 
keeper. The house is a modest one, having only six rooms; these have been 
occupied ever since we opened. We hope to be able to enlarge the building 
soon, as we desire to be able to care for all or at least a large part of the girls 
and women who come to our city from various parts of the country seeking 
employment and often, unfortuuately, falling into bad hands. 

From a membership of nine we have steadily grown ua we number forty 
earnest workes.—Jersey City, N. J. 

We have the E. L. Davis Club, which is a part of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs. We have raised over two hundred dol- 
lars in the last two years for the Home for Destitute Negro Children, located 
at New Castle. We have assisted in paying the funeral expenses of a poor 
woman, given clothes to the poor, flowers to the hospital. We send three 
dollars each month to the home at New Castle towards the maintenance of 
the Home.—Johnstown, Pa. 


The Mothers’ Club was organized September, 1903, for the purpose of aiding 
struggling mothers. In May, 1904, we opened a day nursery—a small place of 
four rooms, for we were poor and few in number. We saw the great need for 
such a place for mothers—those who must go out to work—to leave their little 
ones to be cared for, instead of having them roam the streets uncared for. We 
have struggled hard to carry on the work. The meetings are very helpful to 
all. We have very often a program, and topics for discussion which are usu- 
ally Child Training, Housekeeping, Village Improvement, or some race sub- 
ject, or temperance.—Providence, R. I. 


We have been organized four years. During this time we have made dona- 
tions to any and every needy person, regardless of denomination. We are 
laboring now to raise means to establish an Old Folk’s Home, which we hope 
to be able to do in the near future. Our membership is fifty-nine, with seven 
officers. We meet twice during the month. Our treasury is maintained by 
the monthly dues paid by each member, together with donations given at the 
different mass meetings held by the club. 

The preamble of the constitution is as follows: 

“Whereas, a nation’s standard is measured by that of its women, and seeing 
great need of improvement in the race in general: we the women of Jack- 
son, State of Tennessee, being sensible of the great responsibility resting 
upon us as women, have organized ourselves under the name of a Woman’s 
Club. 

“We believe that in union or friendly co-operation in the work of ‘lifting as 
we climb,’ we can best elevate our homes and the race by developing our- 
selves along various lines, we do hereby adopt the following Constitution and 
By-Laws for the Woman’s Club of Jackson, Tennessee.”—Jackson, Tenn. 


Different men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, also visiting men of note, address 
theclub at each meeting ; dues and other moneys are turned over to the church; 
we have sent barrels to different industrial schoolsin the South,and also make 
up baskets and boxes for one or two orphan asylums and Old Folk’s Homes.— 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The first summer or vacation school to be maintained by any Woman’s 
Club in the State was organized by the Koffee Klatsch in 1906. The children 
received instruction in sewing, picture-framing and cooking. The smaller 
ones were kept interested in blackboard work, story telling, etc. These 
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classes, with an average attendance of eighteen and twenty, were main- 
tained for two years. 

Aside from the general relief work, specific attention is given twice yearly 
to the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People. During the early autumn 
a special day is given over to the club, at which a good program is 
arranged at one of the churches and a collection is lifted solely for the pur- 
pose of buying fuel for the Home. This is known as “Coal-fund day.” 

When the fruit season is at its best a day is set apart and known as “Can- 
ning day.” The members of the club take the fruit and sugar out to the insti- 
tution and put the fruit up for the winter. Over one hundred and fifty quarts 
have been put up by their exertions at different times. At various times 
money has been raised to assist in placing an inmate in the Home. 

Miscellaneous relief work has included cases like the following: the pur- 
chase of fuel, groceries, and miscellaneous provisions; the distribution of 
elothing and shoes and medicine, also services of a physician; helping to pur- 
chase an invalid chair, and occasionally a special church donation. 

) We feel that we have been wonderfully blessed in our endeavors, as no case 
reported to us during our existence has been passed over on account of lack 
of funds. 

A committee of four ladies are delegated to visit the sick and bring reports 
of cases to be looked after.—Chicago, [1]. 


The College Aid Society of Wilberforce, Ohio, have to their credit thirty 
years’ support of aiding needy students. The Twentieth Century Club of 
Xenia, Ohio, has pursued a course of study of American and English litera- 
ture, and fostered the kindergartens for colored children in Xenia, Ohio. 

The women of St. Louis, Missouri, under the leadership of Mrs. M. L. Har- 
rison, have completed seven years of successful work in caring for the 
St. Louis Colored Orphans’ Home, which they founded May 19, 1901, at a cost 
of $6,700. Mrs. Susan Paul Vashon, of St. Louis, has been successful in arousing 
the interest of a large number of mothers in forming mothers’ clubs and hold- 
ing mothers’ meetings. 

The colored women in Indianapolis have a club which has been interesting 
itself to secure opportunity for colored women to get work. Arrangements 
have now been made by which more than 150 colored women have secured 
work in one of the canning factories of that city, the managers having agreed 
to take only women and girls reeommended by clubs. 

The Harriet Tubman Club, of Boston, Mass., has been successfully conduct- 
ing a Home for Working Girls on Holyoke street. This property is in a good 
part of the city and has sheltered a large number of women, giving them a 
good comfortable Christian home. Ruth Circle of King’s Daughters of Bos- 
ton has done much to assist in the charitable work of the city. The Woman’s 
Era Club of the city of Boston has covered a wide field of work along liter- 
ary, musical, and other lines. The Woman’s Loyal Union, New Bedford, is 
engaged in the work of a Home for the Aged, irrespective of race or relig- 
ion (see souvenir program and historical sketch). The Woman’s Progressive 
Club of Worcestor, Mass., is also the founder of a Home for Aged People in 
that city. 

Through the efforts of Judge Feagin and the work of an organization com- 
posed of the better class of Negro women in Birmingham, Ala., an industrial 
school has been started and to this eighteen little waifs have already been 
sent. During the past year these women have raised $2,000, with which they 
purchased twenty-five acres of land near Montgomery, Ala. Upon this they 
have built a six-room cottage which now serves as a home for these eighteen 
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little waifs. The superintendent chosen for this school is W. B. Tyrrell, a 
Negro of unusual ability and peculiar history. After being educated in the 
schools of his native State, Virginia, he was sent by a priest to a classical 
school in England to be trained for the Catholic priesthood. He was seven 
years in England, then was graduated from Bonn University in Germany 
and went as a missionary to Abyssinia. Failing health compelled him to re- 
turn to this country. He has taken up the work for colored youth with great 
zeal. 

The Yates Woman’s Club of Cairo, Ill, recently pnrchased land on which 
to build a hospital. Within three years the club has raised more than $2,100, 
paying in cash $900 for their land and $1,200 on a two-story brick building. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Club, Chicago, Ill., has a Home for Working Girls 
and has been very successful in securing funds for the land and for buiding 
and maintaining the work; in fact, all of the clubs in Chicago, as well asin 
the State of Illinois, are all well organized and working along many lines ao 
the uplifting of humanity. 

The State of Texas is well organized. At the recent meeting of the State 
Federation, “The Mother’s Part in Preventing Diseases” was discussed; 
also many pertinent ideas concerning the responsibility which rests upon 
mothers to train their children in hygienie living; “What the wash- 
women have done for us as a race,” was another subject presented. 
Special mention was made of the great work and influence of those great 
workers who have humbled themselves that their children might rise to 
higher plains of usefulness. In fact, the women of Texas are alive to the 
demands which the spirit of the times has placed upon colored woman- 
hood. 

The Woman’s Industrial Club of Louisville, Kentucky, is a business, char- 
itable and industrial club, quartered in a well-equipped twenty-room build- 
ing on one of the most popular thoroughfares of the city. Various industries 
are carried on under its roof, and it has given impetus to the business life of 
the city of Louisville. 

From the millinery department have gone out scores of young women who 
are doing high-class work. Louisville has a large number of clubs, and the 
next biennial of the National Association of Colored Women is to be in the 
city, the guest of forty clubs of that city. 

The White Rose Mission of New York city, organized about twelve years ago 
byMrs. Victoria Earle Matthews, has done much good work in that city. A 
large number of needy ones have found shelter within its doors and have been 
able to secure work of all kinds. This club has a committee to meet the in- 
coming steamers from the South and see that young women entering the city 
as strangers are directed to proper homes. Mrs. Frances Keyser, who has 
charge of the work, is the right woman in the right place. 

The Dorcas Home Mission Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., which numbers two 
hundred good earnest working women under the leadership of Mrs. Alice 
Wiley, has done much to relieve the sick and distressed in that city. 

Last year the clubs of Minnesota issued a State Federation calendar, which 
was a most beautiful calendar of all the clubs, with the date of their organiza- 
tion, federation days, hours of meetings, their presidents and those in the 
National Association of Colored Women. It was a beautiful design and re- 
flected much credit on the women of Minnesota. 

A Mothers’ Reception was held by the clubs of Colorado, fifty invitations on 
postal cards having been issued for the same. “Ventilation and Sanitation,” 
also “The Mother’s Influence in the Home,” were the subjects discussed, each 
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telling of some of her experiences in her own home. The key note sounded 
by the mothers was, pure mothers for pure children; they advocated patience 
for the children, reasoning, and less whipping, thereby gaining their confidence 
and making them companionable. 


The W. C. T. U. used to be strong among colored women and is still 
influential; it is, for instance, ‘‘a strong influence for good’’ in Dallas, 
Texas. 


The King’s Daughters and Sons have many colored circles: 


In New York city there is a Circle which has done very earnest work, and 
also the Gould Circle, the Rest-Room Circle, the Aunt Jane Circle, Home for 
Aged Colored People, St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, also do splendid work. 

In Toledo and in other Ohio cities the colored people have done some very 
fine work. In Michigan, also, the colored people have accomplished a great 
deal. There is a Circle of colored people in Frankfort, Kentucky. 

There are, of course, other Circles, but, as I say, we cannot give you a com- 
plete list and can only indicate here and there some of the better known 
workers. 


Other reports follow: 


Our club, the Faithful Few Circle of the King’s Daughters, belongs to the 
International Order of the King’s Daughters. While we operate under their 
constitution and laws and labor for the same cause, we belong to the Missis- 
sippi State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

We have a membership of twenty-five persons, with about twelve active 
workers. Our work is confined to the unfortunate, “In His name.” We use 
the Silver Cross Journal and keep in touch with the great Order throughout 
the world. 

We are now attempting to build an “Old Folk’s Home,” with a nursery and 
a kind of headquarters for working girls, somewhat on the order of a rescue 
home.—Natchez, Miss. 


We have the King’s Daughters Society, which has been organized seven- 
teen years. We have a membership of fity-two, and our work is to care for 
old people who can not help themselves. During the past year we gave as 
much as $68 in money, and each week we make up baskets of food and cloth- 
ing and send to the needy. We have also helped to bury a number of poor 
persons.—Austin, Tex 


The following are the kinds of program rendered by these Women’s 
Clubs: 


Ohio State Federation, Dayton, O. 
Subject: Light on the Work of the Ohio State Federation. 


Program 

The Local Clubs. 

The Model Olub. 

The Ohio Federation, its Weak Points and How to Overcome Them. 

Helpful Echoes from the World’s Fair and Olub Life in Missouri. 

Hints on Club Literature. 

Our Ohildren. Shall the Ohio Federation form Clubs among its Ohildren? 

Race Pride as Manifested in Olub Life. 

The Entertaining Hostess, and Appropriate Decorations and Souvenirs or 
Favors. ‘ 

To What Extent Should our Federation be Public-Spirited? Have we @ Voice 
in the School, the Republic, the Nation? 
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The Wheel of Progress, Cincinnati, O. 


Philanthropical and Economical Department 
SECOND TUESDAY 
November 14: Original poem, “The Forest.’”’ Music. Discussion, ‘Misplaced 
Oharity.”’ 


December 12: ‘What is the Greatest Evil that Retards the Commercial Prog- 
ress of the Negro?” Music. Industrial Work. 


January 9: Discussion, “The Best Education for our Girls.” Music. Indus- 
trial Work. 


February 13: Paper, “Should Social Games be Enconraged in the Home, and 
to What Extent?’’ Music. Industrial Work. 


March 13: Discussion, ‘““What Can the Club Woman Do to Raise the Intellectual 
Status of our Young Men?” Music. Industrial Work. 


April 10: “Influence of Aesthetic Decoration in the Home.” Music. Indus- 
trial Work. 


May 8: ‘Reverence for Holy Things.” Music. Industrial Work. 


June 12: “The Attitude of the Club Woman Toward Her Less Fortunate Sis- 
ters.”” Music. Industrial Work. 


July 10: “Development of Domestic Economy.” Music. Industrial Work. 


August 14: “Ohecks to Eyil Influences of Environment.’’ Music. Industrial 
Work. ‘Duties of a Good House-wife.” Music. Industrial] Work. 


September ll: “Economy and Taste in Dress.” Music. Industrial Work. 
October 9: Annual Reports. Election of Officers. 


Literary and Musical Department 
FOURTH TUESDAY 
November 28: Queries and Current Events. Instrumental Music. Lecture, “A 
Trip to Sicily.” Song. 


December 26: Queries and Current Events. Paper, ‘‘Negro Writers and Their 
Best Productions.”’ Music. 


January 28: Queries and Ourrent Events. Lecture, “Development of Political 
Economy.” Vocal Music. 


February 27: Queries and Ourrent Events. Paper, “Anti-Slavery Heroes of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Instrumental Music. 


March 27: Discussion, ‘How Oan We Dignify the ‘Jim Orow’ Oar?” Paper, “The 
Most Potent Influences Tending Toward the Eradication of Color Prejudice.” Song. 


April 24: Queries and Current Events. Instrumental Music. Paper—Prose Fic- 
tion, ‘Ramona.’ Music. 


May 22: Queries and Current Events. Paper, ‘Characteristics of the Poetical 
Triad.’ Instrumental Music. ‘ 


June 26: Queries and Current Events. Paper, “The Story of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture.” Music. 


July 24: Queries and Ourrent Events. Paper, ‘‘Harriet Beecher Stowe and Her 
Writings.” Music. 


August 28: Queries and Ourrent Events. Paper, “Natural Curiosities of Our 
Country.” Music. 


September 25: Oullings from Vacation Experiences. Lecture, ‘‘The Great Re- 
ligions of the World.” Music. 


October 23: Greetings from Distant Members. ‘The Club Outlook.” Song. 
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Section 11. Old Folk’s Homes. The most characteristic N egro 
charity is the Home for Old People. Nothing appealed from the 
earliest days more strongly to the freedmen than the care for the old 
people. ; 

In slavery days the old were, in many cases, carefully taken care of 
by the masters, especially in cities and towns and on the home planta- 
tions, but in numberless other cases, particularly on the great absentee 
plantations of the Black Belt, the old and decrepit were shamefully 
treated and neglected. The breaking up of families in slavery by sale 
and during the war and Reconstruction times, greatly aggravated the 
sufferings of the old, while the loosened family ties, due to the slave 
system, left in post-bellum times numbers of neglected old folk. Even 
loose family ties, however, were not able to overcome the native Afri- 
can reverence for parents, and before the war began Old Folk’s Homes 
fox Negroes had begun to be established, some by Negroes themselves, 
others by their friends. 

The chief Homes now existing are noted below: 


The Women’s Twentieth Century Club of New Haven, Conn., was organized 
March 18, 1900, at the residence of Mrs. J.W. Stewart,65 Edgewood, with a mem- 
bership of nineteen. 

At first we met for the study of race literature and to become better ac- 
quainted with the history and life-work of our celebrated men and women. 
The idea of charitable work was an after consideration. 

Some of our members, in making sick calls, had visited the Hannah Gray 
Home and our attention had been called to the condition of the same. 

Right here it would be well to state that this property, located at 158 Dix- 
well avenue, was formerly the home of a colored woman by the name of Miss 
Hannah Gray. She died in the early sixties and left the property in the hands 
of white trustees for the use of aged colored females. From what we have 
been able to learn, it was the first piece of trust property left for a home in 
the city. Unfortunately, Miss Gray had little or no money to leave as an 
income, to care for the home, and the inmates paid a small sum for the use of 
the rooms. 

The club in 1903 appointed a committee to wait on Lawyer Henry White, the 
only living trustee, and found that the back taxes amounted to two hundred 
dollars, and the property would soon be disposed of to pay the same. We 
informed Mr. White of our willingness to try to save the property. At our 
request three colored trustees were appointed. The back taxes were abated 
and by appeals we have been successful in having them abated each year. 
Since the club took control we have had the house painted inside and out, 
walls and ceilings scraped, wood and coal put in each year, and in many ways 
we have been the mainstay of the old ladies. 

Since 1903 four of our old friends have died, and the club assumed all respon- 
sibility for burial expenses. 

At the present time we have five in the home; two being dependent upon 
us. At the holiday season they have been given regular holiday dinners, and 
the public schools have at Thanksgiving sent money and vegetables. Through 
the kindness of a white friend last year the five enjoyed a Christmas tree and 
each received a small gift of money. 

For nearly two years we have employed a woman to go to the home daily 
and look after things. 
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The club annually elects a board of directors to look after the affairs of the 
home and report same to club. Our other officers look after the program, club 
business, finances, etc. , 

We have now a membership of over fifty. We meet weekly and havea 
program every Wednesday, except the last in the month; this we devote to 
business. 

We are now making an appeal for funds for a new building, and have al- 
ready in hand money for a new fence; circulars are out for donation day and 
two days’ fair, June 2nd and 3rd._New Haven, Conn. 


St. Monica’s Home is an old and well-known charity of Boston, Mass., sup- 
ported in part by Negroes. 


Home for Aged Men, Springfield, Mass., founded by Primus Mason for all 
races (cf. p. 38). a 


Home of the Aged, New Bedford, Mass. 

The idea of having the New Bedford Home for the Aged was planned nearly 
twelve years ago by Miss Elizabeth C. Carter, who had been accustomed to 
making friendly visits to several aged people in this city, and who was pre- 
viously interested in the Home for Aged People in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In this way she knew many aged ones; knew their needs, sufferings and 
joys. Here and there many were being provided for by private bounty. Miss 
Carter came in contact with several cases of this kind, and it caused her to 
study how something could be done to let the old people really get the benefit 
of the money that was being paid regularly for them, yet some of them too 
feeble to care for themselves properly. 

So, after studying the question from every point of view, she planned the 
work, relying upon the co-operation of the persons supporting the old people 
to secure a pleasant house, furnish it invitingly, and gather the old people 
into it, with the hope of making it in the truest and sweetest sense a home 
for them. 

The Woman’s Loyal Union indorsed the idea and voted to unite their efforts 
for the maintenance of the Home. After trying to secure several houses for 
the work, the house at the corner of Cedar and Mill streets was secured by 
Miss Carter paying one hundred and five dollars of her personal money for 
six months’ rent in advance, the society at this time having no money in its 
treasury. 

The members of the union took books and solicited money, furniture and 
groceries, with the result that everything in the house was donated. 

The Home was opened to the public March 25, 1897, and, like all other char- 
itable work, it has had its “toils and conflicts,” but by generous contributions 
it has continued. In 1898 a building fund committee was formed. After 
remaining in the house at the corner of Mill and Cedar streets nearly two 
years the work was moved to 121 Cedar street, which the society has rented 
until moving into its present building. January 14, 1902, the organization 
was incorporated under the general laws of the State of Massachusetts. In 
December of the same year the first large gift—$500, which was continued 
until last year—was received from a friend for the current expenses. 

In 1904 one thousand dollars was received from the estate of Robert C. Bil- 
lings, of Boston, and the same year land at the corner of Chancery and West 
Middle streets purchased. In 1904, by the terms of the will of the late Sarah 
E. Potter, ten thousand dollars and a part of the residue of the estate of 
Mrs. Potter was left to the Home. It is by this beneficent gift that the pres- 
ent building has been erected. Ground was broken in August, 1907, during 
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Old Home Week. The estimated cost of the building was $8,625, but with some 
necessary additions the building has cost $9,000. It contains twenty-one 
rooms. The furnishing cost between one and two thousand dollars, all of 
which is paid for at present. They have invested in stock $11,780, in bonds 
$12,951.68, cash $8,895.06; total amount, $33,626.74. 

The future efforts of the management will be to secure funds for the current 
expenses; also an endowment fund, so that the work may become self-sup- 
porting. 

During the work of eleven years nearly all of the charitable organizations 
of the city, also several churches as well as individuals, have assisted in some 
way. 

Home for Aged Colored Women, Providence, R. I. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home, New York, N. Y., is an old charity sup- 
ported by whites mainly. Cares for old people. 


Home for tke Aged, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Home for Aged and Incurable, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dr. Fayerman, seeing the need of such an institution occasioned by the 
peculiar conditions of Atlantic City, some years ago worked very hard for 
the establishment of it. As most of the cottagers there fill their houses with 
lodgers, a sick person, or aged one, would necessarily receive scant attention. 

Colored Aged Home Association, Irvington, N. J.: 

This Home was opened in 1895 at Coe’s Place, Newark, ior we paid rent 
for ten years. The association then thought it time for them to buy a place, 
so we moved to Ivington in 1805. We have a nice place which cost $4,500. We 
paid down $2,000, and are now in the building and loan association and pay 
$32 a month and we are doing the best we can. Since we opened we have had 
about 42 inmates, and would have had more if we could have taken them for 
nothing, but you know it takes money to run a place of this kind. In such a 
work the laborers are few, still we are doing the best we can and at the last 
meeting twenty-five names were enrolled, which means something. We have 
very little income. There are fifteen inmates now. 


Annual Report for Year ending December 31, 1908 


RECEIPTS 
PR ORDA ate ouaa Re alees sale Usiciayers ceca ss Aa aald wets eoctnic $ 760 70 
COW TRCH OSS 5 oetee in dlecsicats isis sisidioisisiale Nia elaeoine nine sus 104 60 
MV OTIQUAOUB s ote acre nie ole 2 son's wie ssi pide ais a armais cies ao aioe 83 75 
(A GIAISSION: LOGS ore a calecis's s'e doce a vace > Oeinle haiecteln caves 400 00 
haven V2 Kat eee Ce Rapier a aa ALIAS DERE SED 40 00 
POMOC CAUTION ES co nia stints sie sa eine a elsiadc Necascree 121 49 
Received by the Matron..................-2-- 48 94 
POUT TOORL Eo ries atisface sesso Ane weir nee AoE 15 00. 
Ota ls seee ede necsises snemee decease $1,524 48 
Drawit fron Bank oie cote scar acscasdceumes 284 00 


$1,759 48 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

MaBtTiOne ss Heer ae sh senile sale tNasision sia een $ 324 00 
ENSUTANCE coe occ Suscee ois sersinicie marion tee aces 60 00 
BU CCINON ea mncrstoetere see oie ert eeustcteltorigent ne is/are 240 00 
(Ole asoee GERM ror eper aeeriraccaoenydocessrisooc 7 82 
WGI Fo orars wi race apase re csisien cxercimve brs iayeloispeielalzintotsie [ee ele 21 27 
PLO PMO rare acere ors ne nies eas sitniel stata slate egietenieereraiae 5 62 
ODT site sees eke tse ele ials oiateierenis elefaperster le 147 50 
EELS LOUD errs cle stacsvomstas oioketareveamntenstoist aistepeterste shen eat 21 00 
PVUNUD OL herons store cera a terorstetor sis sl nicte asa etetw eteleietore 87 03 
Building and Loan Association .......... .. 384 00 
Dry Goods a... geno cee seer oeeee seers 8 25 
Furinlture: acca scieles he - Selec oe wtclncs serge eae 15 00 
GYOCOTICS Nees ce hase cities exe poe oetemie sos serene 211 00 
Incidentals... ...4te. cc odes Sess Sees as ase temic 66 16 
Percentage to agents. «20.60.52 sce ese snares 167 25 
Stationery and printing...................... 8 00 
DO GGOLSS cerivc oats wieicia So islntets Sis sin eine sie a eioeleere aa 30 00 
PObAL, noses. macaceasicne weaaeon peemicriee $1,753 90 

Balance in: hanGs. |. 4. aasace.seesee sc es ateee 5 50 
Balance in Bank to date....... tp Sate aceee 234 00 


Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
by Stephen Smith and organized September 14, 1864. The Home has sheltered 
seven hundred and seventy inmates and had, in 1908, one hundred and forty 
inmates. The income from the estate of Smith amounts to about $3,760 an- 
nually, representing a capital of nearly $100,000. The total income is $21,000 
and the property is worth $400,000. The home is controlled by twenty-eight 
trustees, of whom five are colored. 


Home for Aged Colored Men and Women, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colored Masonic Home and Orphanage, Linglestown, Pa. 


The Grand Lodge of Colored Free and Accepted Masons of this State has 
recently formed a corporation known as the “Trustees of the Colored Masonic 
Home and Orphanage of Pennsylvania,” and has purchased near Lingles- 
town, nine miles from Harrisburg, a farm of some sixty or more acres for 
which they paid $4,500. 

The purpose of this corporation and the farm which they have purchased, is 
to maintain a home for aged and indigent Masons, their widows and orphans. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., is “said to be 
the best in the country conducted entirely by our people.” 


The Sarah Ann White Home, Wilmington, Del. 
The will of Sarah Ann White said: 


“T give, devise and bequeath to the Rev. Edward H.Chippey in trust for a 
home for the colored aged women, all of my property of whatever kind, real, 
or personal, or mixed, wherever it may be found, and that as soon as an insti- 
tution is incorporated that he may make over said property to the incorpo- 
ration to be theirs and their successors so long as they shall continue to carry 
out this, my last will and testament. 

“Tt is my desire that the Rev. Edward H. Chippey shall organize an associa- 
tion to be known by the name and title of the Sarah A.White Association, com- 
posed of male members and female members, with a Board of not less than 
five Trustees nor more than seven male members of African descent, said 
members shall compose the incorporation (corporators).” 
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The faithful adherence by the executor and the Association to the program 
laid down by this public-spirited woman was the occasion of constant remark 
on the day the Annex was dedicated. The failure on the part of the heirs 
after a long contest to break the will left the executor and his associates free 
to develop the provisions of the “trust.” 

May 4th, 1896, found the institution incorporated under the name of the 
Sarah Ann White Home for the Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, and con- 
ducting a Home in the old homestead house, which soon became crowded and 
necessitated the building of the annex ata cost of four thousand dollars com- 
pleted with modern improvements. 

The corporation is absolutely without endowment, and receiving no aid 
from the State; these facts are eloquent evidence of the magnitude of the 
struggle which has maintained this institution, housing, feeding, clothing, 
nursing, and providing for the many wants of as many as twenty old people 
at a time, with recourse to nothing but public charity. It is this condition 
of things which impels us to new endeavor to pay off the mortgage and lay 
the basis of permanent endowment. 


Aged Men and Women’s Home (Lee street), Baltimore,Md. Property $3,000. 
Inmates, 16. State aid, $250. 


Bethel Old Folk’s Home, Baltimore, Md. Property, $10,000. Inmates, 16. 


The Stoddard Baptist Home, District of Columbia. 

Some ten or twelve years ago Mrs. Maria Stoddard, a white woman, saw fit 
to set apart a small portion of ground in a very fashionable part of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a Baptist Home. But the gift was accompanied with conditions 
and limitatious, which caused it to be of little service for a long while. Then 
the city cut off a portion of the lot to widen and improve a public street. This 
so reduced the size of the place that it was too small for such a home as the 
Baptists of the District of Columbia desired to have. Moreover, the heirs of 
Mrs. Stoddard came forward at this juncture and claimed both the money, 
which the District was about to pay for what it had taken for public use, and 
the remainder of the property. Consequently, the matter was thrown into 
court, and the heirs agreed with the trustees of the property, the court con- 
senting, to sell the property, then divide all money coming from the disposi- 
tion of any and all parts of the gift as follows, after deducting all legal and 
court expenses: to the heirs of Mrs. Stoddard 40%, to trustees of the Home 60%. 
It was further provided, that the trustees of the Home should invest their 
portion of the money in property elsewhere, for a Baptist Home, and so carry 
out the desire and intention of Mrs. Maria Stoddard in making the gift. Ac- 
cordingly a tract of land, consisting of four and a half acres with a ten-room 
house on the same, was purchased about May 20, 1901, and a few months later 
put in proper condition and opened to Baptist ministers, their widows and 
orphans, and such other persons as the trustees see fit to admit. June 15, 1901, 
five and a half acres more were purchased by the trustees of the Baptist 
Home, giving them in alla total of ten acres. For this addition the sum of 
$2,750 was paid. 

The Home is the property of the Baptist Ministers’ Union of the District of 
Columbia, and is held in trust for the purpose and persons to which it is set 
apart by fifteen trustees who are appointed by the Baptist Ministers’ Union 
of the District of Columbia. 

The institution is situated on Hamilton Road, in the southeastern section of 
District of Columbia. At present there are ten inmates in the Home, four men 
and six women. 
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The management of the Home is in the hands of a body of women, consist- 
ing of ten delegates from each Baptist church in the District of Columbia and 
vicinity. 

The property of the Home is free of debt, but the struggle to maintain the 
Home ina becoming manner and pay the expenses of every kind arising 
from its care, gives the management daily concern. It requires about one 
hundred and ten dollars monthly to meet all the requirements of the Home 
and its management. 

Iam not in a position to give you any exact statement as to the amount of 
money which has been raised for the Home since it began. The truth is we 
are mere learners in the conduct of work of this kind. The churches have 
their special work of many kinds, and are slow to take hold of this, but the 
future is sure, under God. 


Old Folk’s Home, Richmond, Va. Conducted by the Afro-American Eman- 
cipation Association. 


Negro Baptists’ Old Folk’s Home, Richmond, Va. 

The Negro Baptist Old Folk’s Home, West Baker street, is the property of 
the Negro Baptist churches of Richmond and vicinity, and supported by the 
same with the aid of white and colored friends. Rev. R. V. Peyton is president 
and his church does much for its support. 


Old Folk’s Home, Westham, Va. 

At Westham, Va., the True Reformers support not only a home for the aged 
but also one for the orphans. This institution is in excellent condition and 
the inmates, old and young, are being taken from all parts of the country. 


Old Folk’s Home, Portsmouth, Va. 

The Old Folk’s Home at Portsmouth is about four years old. Itis supported 
entirely by Negroes. It was their first intention to locate the home in the 
suburbs of the city, where they purchased two acres of land. Since then they 
purchased a plot in the city at a cost of $4,000. At present there are no in- 
mates, as the promoters want to get the home paid for before they admit any. 


Old Folk’s Home, Hampton, Va. 

The Old Folk’s Home at Hampton is a very interesting institution. It was 
organized in May, 1897, under the auspices of a society of women called 
' “Tents.” The head of the Order was the first to suggest that the Order have 
a home where the orphan children and the disabled sisters of the Tents might 
be cared for. She gave the ground and the sisters gave what they could to 
build and furnish the home. 

This home is supported by contributions from the sisters, and no sister of 
the Order is allowed to solicit aid from the public. Last year it cost a fraction 
over $500 to care for the home. Since its organization in 1897 at no time has 
anything been bought on credit. This society not only supports its home but 
aids in other philanthropic work. 

The home is controlled by a board of directors consisting of nine sisters of 
the Order. At present there are seven inmates. 

Old Folk’s Home, Norfolk, Va. 

At Norfolk there is an Old Folk’s Home, which was organized in 1894. Up 
to the present time it has cared for forty-two persons. Last year the expenses 
were $388, one-half of which was contributed by Negroes. At present the 
home has but three inmates. 

Old Folk’s Home, Gloucester, Va. 

There is in Gloucester, Va., an Old Folk’s Home, which was established in 
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1907. It has twenty acres of land. The main building is not yet completed, but 
on June 3, 1909, there was a special rally to raise money for its completion. So 
far, the home has cost $890, all of which was raised by the Negro women of 
Gloucester county. 


Old Folk’s Home, Alexandria, Va.—Non-sectarian and supported by volun- 
tary contributions, with some city aid. There are from six to twelve inmates. 
It owns no real estate. 


Tent Sisters’ Old Folk’s Home, Raleigh, N. C. 


This is, perhaps, the;most interesting experiment in the country, The 
secretary writes: 

A few years ago I opened a school, of a business nature, but soon realized 
the class who really needed aid did not reach that standard. This school 1 
closed, and a work has been quietly going on that I know God is well pleased 
with, for we daily see His blessings. 

By becoming a member of four secret orders—you know the masses like 
such—I am in sympathetic touch with a great number, and can visit them 
in numbers. Through some of the women’s earnest work, about two years 
ago we began to fix and fit a home for old people who are in a suffering con- 
dition. Since that time we have had nine inmates. Some of these came from 
neighboring towns. We have also had one death. None of these inmates have 
given us five cents for expenses. 

This work is done through our club known as Tent Sisters in North Carolina. 

Two hundred and fifty working women pledge one pound of food a month 
and at the least twenty-five cents per year in cash and more when dire neces- 
sity demands. 

We borrowed from the building and loan association $200. The donations 
to this work are as follows: 

Raleigh, N.C._Furniture, bedding, crockery, clothes, and twenty-five dollars. 

Cary, N. C.—Food, clothing, and ten dollars. 

Apex, N. C.—Food, clothing, and seven dollars. 

Holly Spring, N. C.—Food, clothing, and eight dollars. 

Willow Spring, N. C.—Food and five dollars. 

Durham, N. C.—Nine dolars. 

Johnson, N. C.—Three dollars. 

Wake Forest, N. C.—T wo dollars. 

Individuals, thirteen dollars and seventy-five cents; also, we have enter- 
tainments to meet Many expenses. 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Repairs Of NOME. 5. ee se tess ce ons bes sesiwicia in ale $300 00 
PAPANICULE, GES. coe vee ee las we scce ss nie piste wei 70 00 
Wood for the two years. ....... 252... -seseeeneae 96 50 
EOE EOUS ord oie Mesic la sctrs ae woah ao a ace siete ale aasiera-naias alae 4 50 
DESO te HEOV Cette seals edness tame acdinaie.s Hia’d sisietars'e'e a 4 00 
Water, POT MONEH. 2... Feces sete ees os 1 25 
For Work 10 Garden. onc... eee ttc te ce noon 1 00 
To motherless cChildren............-.-sesseweees 15 00 
For medicine and burial .... ......-.2...e.eees 81 00 
Waid OT GEDt OL $200. vin ice ences ata ayseiow aan siee 113 00 
Paid to matron during two years............. 18 50 
PRI fOr WASHING acer sececastesere fon semvisiseces 6 00 
Paid for nursing Sick.........-...-0.eceeeeeeeees 4 00 
Paid for lights, CtC..... 2.00. eeenerscscnneenees 9 60 
PRESENT INDEBTEDNESS 
Oi DOTLOWeEd MONEY <5. oe. ey cows s Seen es es ete § 87 00 


For medicine and burial .... ...-..-...ci eee ees 20 75 
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The matron has no stated salary, but we are obligated to pay her more for 
past services. 

Mrs. Lucy Fikes has given her life to this work without a penny from us. 
She is a woman who has to earn her bread daily. I, the secretary, being busy 
in different working quarters, have no itemized account of everything done 
but this will give you an insight of the work. 

About one hundred of the two hundred and fifty persons helping are more 
than sixty years of age. Some are feeble, yet they help carry on this work 
with their means. 


One who knows the work but is unconnected with it says: 


They are all Negroes. It is run by the poor working class of Negroes; has 
no endowment, and the inmates come though they have not a penny to help 
them. People make bed clothes for them. They need money to help pay 
someone to care for them. They have one wooden building which was once 
known as Business School and is owned by Miss Sallie A. Upperman. She 
has kindly giyen it to the people for the purpose of charitable work. She is 
trying to help the boys and girls, the women and men, who walk the street 
because they do not know how to do what is required of them to make an 
honest living. I believe that God will help her. I shall do all I can in this 
noble work. She needs encouragement. 


The Centenary Church Home of Charleston, S. C., is suppored by a 
Negro church. 


Ashley River Asylum, Charleston, S. C.: 


Is an institution entirely supported by the city government for aged colored 
people, male and female. The institution is excellently conducted by very 
competent officers (colored) and the inmates receive the best treatment in 
food, clothing, and the ordinary comforts of life. 


Masonic Home, Columbus, Ga. 

Carter’s Old Folk’s Home, Atlanta, Ga. 

Old Folk’s Home, Augusta, Ga. 

Evergreen Old Folk’s Home, Savannah, Ga.: 


The Evergreen Old Folk’s Home was organized April 7, 1908 I am very 
sorry that 1 am not able to speak of it as I would like, but lam thankful to 
the Lord for what He has done and is still doing. It was incorporated May 
2, 1909. 

We have nine inmates and could have had one hundred and nine, but on 
account of the way in which we had to provide for them we decided we would 
go slowly until we could do better. 


Rescue Home for Orphans and Old Folks, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Colored Old Folks and Orphans’ Home, of Mobile, Ala., was organized 
in 1871. One piece of property was bought and lost, and a second piece bought 
for $4,000 cash. It contains two acres of land, with fourteen pecan trees, The 
college has nine rooms, running water, and $120 a year is earned from pecans 
and pears. They have a cow and chickens, and own other real estate. 

The Priscilla Brown Mercy Home, Selma, Ala. : 

A charitable organization of the city of Selma was organized October 
9, 1902, irrespective of denomination. They were at first a committee auxil- 
iary to the U. A. Charity Association which after a few meetings drifted into 
obscurity, and the Daughters of Mercy, seeing the good work to be done and 
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having already begun, became an incorporated body. The first donation 
given was two lots of land nearly paid for by Sister Priscilla Brown, a woman 
well known for her good deeds and charitable works, and her devout Chris- 
tian spirit, and for whom our home is named. This band begun by seven 
women afterward grew to nine and now to forty-five, all mostly volunteers. 

Our meeting days are the second and fourth Thursdays in each month, at 
the home of the president. We have now an honorary board of trustees com- 
posed of all of the ministers of the different denominations, and their suc- 
eessors, with Principal R. B. Hudson as chairman. We have not space to 
place before the public the many needy poor we have relieved with cloth- 
ing, food, medicine, coal, shoes, books and tuition for orphans, during our 
organization. Each year at Thanksgiving the city school children give to us a 
great amount of food to be distributed among the poor. 

The Priscilla Brown Mercy Home was opened and dedicated last October. 
We now have a matron and four inmates in the home. We are, however, pre- 
pared to accommodate comfortably about twelve. Our means are limited, and 
one of our rules for entrance is that all persons coming to us mgst be recom- 
mended by the pastor and officers of some church or officers of some soci- 
ety. Those organizations sending to us inmates partially support them, Our 
standard age for receiving persons is sixty years of age and upward. 

The house is furnished throughout with single iron beds. The sanitary 
conditions are good. The property is valued at $2,500. 


Old Folk’s Home, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Lafon’s Home of the Holy Family, New Orleans, La. 

The Lafon’s Home of the Holy Family, corner Tonti and Hospital streets, 
is largely the gift of the late Thomy Lafon, who left over $100,000 for this insti- 
tution. Before he died he also gave them their chapel. This home has 71 
inmates and is the home for the old indigents. The city contributes $30 per 
month to this home. 

The Lafon’s Old Folk’s Home, New Orleans, La. 

The Lafon’s Old Folk’s Home is operated by the Protestant people. The 
late Thomy Lafon left $11,000 and Aristide Marie left $1,000 for this home. The 
city contributes $120 towards the support of this institution. For maintenance 
the institution depends almost wholly upon the colored Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches of this city. It has on an average about 25 to 30 inmates, 
both male and female, old indigents. 

The Widow’s Faith Home for Colored Destitutes, New Orleans, La. 

The Faith Home, corner Robert and Pitt streets, is maintained and oper- 
ated by the colored Baptist churches of this city, and is also aided to a small 
extent by the city. It is now taking care of 18 colored women, some of whom 
are over a hundred years old. 

The Liner’s Harvest Home, New Orleans, La. 

The Liner’s Harvest Home is for men, women and children. It was estab- 
lished over twenty years ago by the late Edward Liner, who gave the lots 
and building. The institution is in charge of Mrs. Fanny Taylor, who is aided 
by an organization of charitably disposed colored persons. There are now 16 
inmates, five of whom are men, six women and five children. It depends 
entirely upon subscriptions for its maintenance and support. The property is 
valued at $6,000. 

Woman’s Home Mission Society Home, Baton Rouge, La. Con- 
ducted by Baptist women. 
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M. W. Gibbs Colored Old Ladies’ Home, Little Rock, Ark. 


Our work at present is the furnishing of one room at the Old Ladies’ Home. 
A new building is being erected by the citizens of our city, and the different 
clubs are furnishing it. The site for the building was given by Judge M. W. 
Gibbs, and the home is named for him. 


St. James Old Folk’s Home, Louisville, Ky. 


The St. James Old Folk’s Home was founded in 1887, or thereabouts; flour- 
ished a few years, got on the toboggan and went to the bottom in 1893. A 
younger set, together with two or three of the old managers, reorganized the 
Society of St. James and under the leadership of Miss N. L. Frye undertook 
the purchase of the present $10,000 property at a set-up price of $3,500 on a five 
years’ basis at six per cent. By paying in advance and saving, or discounting 
the interest, we bought it for a little more than $2,900. The lot is 200 feet by 
200 feet, with a seven-room frame dwelling. We have erected a handsome 
little chapel seating about 150 comfortably. There are all necessary out- 
buildings—stables, chicken-houses, etc. 

The institution is owned and controlled exclusively by colored people, and 
we owe not a cent on it. It is the only institution of its kind in the city that 
is strictly and unconditionally owned by colored people. 


Widows and Orphans’ Home, Jackson, Miss. 

Old Ladies and Orphans’ Home, Memphis, Tenn. 

Old Folks and Orphans’ Home, Memphis, Tenn. Property, $15,000. 

Masonic Widows and Orphans’ Home, Nashville, Tenn.; property, 
$7,000. 

Old Folks and Orphans’ Home, Kansas City, Mo. 


About fifteen years ago a colored man, Samuel Eason, undertook to care for 
a number of aged people in a frame dwelling at 1308 Vine street. This was 
the beginning of what is now known as the Old Folks and Orphans’ Home in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Eason was soon assisted by some good women from the different 
churches, a number joining them after a charter was obtained in 1896. 

As time went on Mr. Eason withdrew from the association, which was com- 
posed of women assisted by seven trustees. 

A building with a lot of fifty feet was purchased at 2446 Michigan avenue 
where the present home is yet located. The cost, which was $2,500, was paid 
by the efforts of the association and the Codaya Circle (a literary club). 

A building permit has just been granted to the association to erect a $4,000 
home on the present site. The association has been enabled to do this by the 
generosity of Mr. T. Benoist, who left to the Old Folk’s Home Association 
$4,000 in his will. 

The old building will be pushed to the rear of the lot and the new home of 
brick will be erected in front. 

The Home is supported entirely by voluntary subscriptions. During the 
past two years over forty old people and children have been cared for. Good 
homes are obtained for the children as fast as possible. Over one thousand 
dollars were given to maintain the Home during the past year. 

The association is composed of fifty influential women and seven men 
trustees. 

The erection of the new Home will double the capacity of the present quar- 
ters. 
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Old Folk’s Home, St. Louis, Mo. Maintained by the Central Baptist 
Church. 


_Old Folk’s Home, St. Louis, Mo. Maintained by the Wednesday Af- 
ternoon Serving Club. 


Taborian Home for Aged and Indigent Members, Topeka, Kan. For 
members of the Knights of Tabor, a secret organization. 


Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People, Chicago, Ill. 


Probably no institution in Chicago is more entitled to the consideration of 
the charitably inclined than is the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Peo- 
ple, now located at No. 610 Garfield Boulevard (West Fifty-Fifth street). 

These old people, from no fault of their own, were forced to spend the best 
years of their lives in the service of others, deprived of the right to make a 
home for themselves, or to provide for the coming of old age and infirmities. 
Bred in ignorance and reared in oppression, it is but a common act of human- 
ity that they be allowed to spend their declining years in an atmosphere more 
hospitable and congenial than is usually accorded in a county alms-house. 

Several years ago the present superintendent, Mrs. Gabriella Smith, gath- 
ered together several of these homeless old people and, at great personal sac- 
rifice, cared for them as best she could. She succeeded in interesting a number 
of her race in the work to the end that on the second day of April, 1898, an 
association bearing the name as above was incorporated and the home per- 
manently established. 

The first to come to the assistance of the Home in a substantial way was 
Mrs. Bena Morrison, to whose splendid philanthropy the organization is 
indebted for the gift of the property now occupied as a home, together with 
its furnishings; also the piece of property known as No. 620 Fifty-seventh 
street, as the nucleus of an endowment fund. She has also made donations 
of cash which more fully appear in the treasurer’s report. This gracious act 
on the part of Mrs. Morrison has made it possible to comfortably house and 
provide for fifteen old men and women during the past pear. 

The secretary’s report gives a list of other donations received by the home 
for which the board of directors desire to make acknowledgement. 

Too much can not be said concerning the economical management of the 
Home during the recent year. The report of the treasurer shows that $1,147.95 
passed through his hands and that the deficit for the year amounts to $61.52. 
While: this does not include donations of food, etc., yet it is remarkable that 
so much could be done for so little money. 

The superintendent, Mrs. Gabriella Smith, served the year without any 
compensation whatever; such heroic self-sacrifice is rare, and while the 
board of directors make grateful acknowledgement, they can but feel humil- 
iated ; such sacrifices should not be demanded of her, nor is it fair to accept 
them. She is a working-woman, with no means other than what she daily 
earns. 


The Volunteer Workers for this home were organized in 1904 and give 
an annual bazaar. They have installed a steam-heating plant, and 
raised $1,000 in 1909. 

Lincoln Old Folks and Orphans’ Home, Springfield, Ill. 

Green Memorial Home for the Aged and Infirm, Evansville, Ind. 


It is yet in its infancy, but promises to be of much benefit to those whom it 
is intended to help. 
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Alpha Home Association, Indianapolis, Ind. For aged colored people. 
Phillis Wheatley Home, Detroit, Mich. 


The Labor of Love Circle was organized on February 26, 1907, and confirmed 
March 5, 1907. Its main work is in the interests of a charity and maintenance 
of the inmates of The Phillis Wheatley Home, an organization for old and 
infirm colored ladies. 

The value of real estate on which the Phillis Wheatley Home is lozated is 
estimated at $7,000, and accommodates twelve inmates, and is always taxed to 
its capacity. 


Home for Aged Colored People, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. Eliza Bryant, one of our oldest and most highly respected citizens 
(now deceased), was impressed with the thought of establishing a home for 
worthy aged colored people of this city. In July, 1893, Mrs. Bryant expressed 
the thought to a few friends, and this led to a call through the colored churches 
to women to meet for the purpose of forming an organization to devise plans 
for the accomplishment of the work. At a preliminary meeting nothing 
more was done than to get the work before the people. After a few meetings 
the women formed themselves into a permanent organization, the condition 
of membership being the payment of one dollar each year. 

The work moved on encouragingly the first year, and at the expiration of 
two years, by means of membership fees, socials and entertainments the 
faithful few in the organization had in the bank $407.85. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted and the home was incorporated under the name 
of “The Cleveland Home for Aged Colored People,” September 1, 1896. 

After these two years of earnest work and much sacrifice on the part of the 
few that faithfully stood by the work of establishing the home, a small but 
comfortable structure was opened for inspection and reception September 2, 
1897, at 284 Giddings avenue. The attendance was large and the daily papers 
commented favorably upon the project. The original cost of the Giddings 
avenue home was $2,000. September 9, 1896, the first payment of $400 was 
made, leaving a balance of $1,600 to be paid in five notes. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Welcome T. Blue, the property at 186 Osborn 
street, containing eleven rooms and all improvements, was purchased. One 
thousand dollars was paid on this property as a down payment and the house 
thoroughly renovated in hope that the inmates might eat their Thanksgiving 
dinner at their new home. But this was not to be, for on Monday morning, 
November 25, 1901, the house was burned by an incendiary. This was a dread- 
ful blow, but the earnest workers had the Home rebuilt and in such a manner 
as to make it more suitable for an institution of its kind, and the inmates were 
moved into it the first week of March, 1902. 

Mrs. Mina Harris, present secretary of the Home, gives the following 
statement of the year ending 1907. Total money received from the Men’s 
Auxiliary, Board of Lady Managers, donation, entertainments and dues 
$759.44, from Admission Committee $450.00, making a total of $1,209.44. Total 
expenditures $844.57, leaving a balance at the beginning of 1908, $364.87. The 
report for 1908 up to September Ist, is as follows: Received from all sources 
$768.74, total amount on hand $1,133.61; total expenditures $969.92, leaving a 
balance in treasury September 1, 1908, of $163.69. 


Old Folk’s Home, Columbus, O. 
Crawford’s Old Folk’s Home, Cincinnati, O. Property, $25,000. 
Home for Aged Colored Women, Cincinnati, O. 


Orphanages : iss eae a 8 

Iowa Home for Aged and Orphans, Des Moines, Ia. Hg oe ; 

Home for Destitute Children and Aged Persons, San Anténié,:-Texds.°) ¢ 

Beside the 61 homes mentioned above there are many others, while 
numbers are being started, as, e. g., in Anniston, Ala. : 

The colored women have started a fund to build a home for old women and 
orphaned children, Quite a good deal has been collected. They hope to start 
this home very soon, 

These efforts are of all degrees of efficiency and betterment, and 
receive considerable contribution from whites. 


Section 12. Orphanages. Next to homes for the aged the Negroes 
have felt the need of orphanages and refuges for children. Of the 
homes mentioned above many also receive children, notably those 
at New Orleans, La., Kansas City, Mo., Springfield, I11., Des Moines, Ia., 
San Antonio, Tex., Jackson, Miss., Memphis, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Linglestown, Pa. 

The care of destitute children of freedmen and refugees especially 
appeals to the white friends of the Negroes. In cities like New York 
and Philadelphia there were, before the war, many such charities. 
Numbers of these still survive, especially in Philadelphia. 

The Home for Destitute Colored Children, 541 Berks street, was 
founded in 1855 and has forty young children. 

The Shelter for Colored Orphans, Forty-fourth and Wallace streets, 
was founded about 1836 and has eighty-four children. 

Each institution appears very cold and business-like, and seems to 
regard their chief function to be the training of servants. One report 
says: 

Besides our usual visiting we have full written reports during the winter 
from the families in which our children are placed and thus keep in touch 
at all times with their welfare. It is always interesting to watch the devel- 
opment of the children, and we are often surprised to see how useful and 
dependable they become. There is an old saying: “Good mistress—good 
maid,” and it is often so with these children, when they have conscien- 
tious, painstaking caretakers the children grow naturally into good 
habits. 

Other institutions, like the House of the Holy Child, seem a little 
more human: 

The object of this House is to provide a happy Christian home, permanent 
or temporary, for Colored Children of any age, who have been deprived by 
death, sickness or other adversity of a home with their relations. The House 
has the sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese; but has no connection with 
any parish, no endowment, no wealthy patron, and therefore asks for gifts, 
large or small, from any one who pities little children suffering for want 
of care. 

Next come a class of orphanages supported by the devotion of single 
individuals who conduct them and solicit funds. One such institution 
is the Leonard Street Home, Atlanta, Ga., conducted by one frail 
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English -woman, and conducted not like a charity but like a loving 
“h{iman home, 


“The Home was founded in April, 1890, and chartered September, 1890. 

Our three buildings were once used-as barracks for soldiers, later for dor- 
mitories at Spelman Seminary. For the last nineteen years they have served 
as a home for needy children. 

As our work is undenominational and without the help of any organiza- 
tion, we are dependent on donations from Christian people. Last year $1,596.18 
was received in this way, the rest of the support coming from the relatives 
of the children who, when it is possible, pay four and a half dollars per month 
for board, but of our present family of fifty-five (55), ten (10) are paying this 
full amount. Fifteen are paying half, and twenty-four (24) are entirely 
dependent on the home, while six (6) large girls are working full time for 
board and tuition. We are very anxious to increase the spirit of “self-help,” 
and therefore do not wish to relieve any relative of responsibility by having 
them legally bind their children to the Home, though the Home does have 
legal claim to deserted children. 


Colored workers took up such homes first as agents of philanthro- 
pists, as are these two cases: 


Laing Orphans’ Home for Colored Children is located at Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
(a suburban town of Charleston). This institution is under the charge of 
Miss A. Munes, who also has charge of the public school of the town. This 
institution is supported largely by a Society of Friends in the North. 


In Richmond, Va.: 


The Friends’ Orphan Asylum was a gift of the Friends to the colored 
people. Some money was left to it by a white friend and it is in very good 
condition. It is supported by the colored churches here, aided by the gen- 
erous gifts of white merchants and friends. 


Gradually there has arisen with the Negro race the call and work 
of this sort. The woman who founded the Tent Sisters’ Home in 
Raleigh, N. C., writes: 


A place is needed to protect the children. Oh, that you could see the con- 
dition of social affairs here in the State. 

I am in close touch with four little girls, ages from ten to thirteen, from 
homes where the helping hand is necessary. I have them interested in 
music, so they gladly come within my reach, and I have been repaid for my 
effort. 

Another girl about eighteen is living in our home as one of our family, and 
her interest is now aroused for an education. 

Somebody must do this great work. The respect and confidence of the 
street urchins and of individuals of the different classes have been gained, but 
some place to gather them in and with interesting work lead them to be true 
and honest men and women should be provided. 

I have not yet been permitted to personally speak with those who ean and 
will do great things for us financially, “But think on me when it shall be well 
with thee, and shew kindness, I pray thee, unto me and make mention of me 
unto Pharaoh [your wealthy and generous friends] and bring me out of this 
house.” 


Some of the promoters entering the field to do this work have been 
doubtful characters. In one Western city, for instance, is ‘‘another 
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small orphans’ home, managed by a man named - Itis small— 
has about a dozen children—is supported by ‘prayers and subscrip- 
tions.’ Through the efforts of this man (many have no confidence in 
his honesty) the condition of the little waifs that he finds is improved, 
even if he does get his own living by the subscriptions.”’ 

Other men succeed in getting State aid, and develop great executive 
ability. For instance, in Charleston: 





The Orphan Aid Society was organized by Rev. D. J. Jenkins, December 
16, 1891, for the purpose of establishing an orphan house for colored orphan 
children. However, this was the first step in the great philanthropic work 
to be organized and operated by individual efforts of the African race. The 
object is to maintain and educate the orphan and destitute children of the 
colored race. This work began with four children. From January 4, 1892, to 
May 1, 1896, we had on the roll five hundred and thirty-six children, eight 
teachers and two laborers. A farm of one hundred acres of land was given 
to the society by Deacon Joseph Wild, of the Greenwood Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,for the purpose of training the children in the industrial line as well 
as educational. 

The gift brought to the mind of the Orphanage Man the idea of establishing 
a reformatory for little orphan and destitute boys who are convicted in the 
Police Court for menial offences. The work has grown rapidly. The Judge 
of the Recorder’s Court has been very favorably impressed with the work 
and has been a very staunch friend to it from its incipiency. The City Council 
has been very much impressed with the work of the Jenkins’ Orphanage and 
Industrial School for Colored Children; their interest is manifested by what 
they appropriate annually. They appropriated $200 in 1897; $250 in 1898; $300 
in 1899; $300 in 1900; $300 in 1901; $500 in 1902; $500 in 1903; $500 in 1904; $1,000 in 
1905; $1,000 in 1906; $1,000 in 1907. 


A similar case is that of Amanda Smith, a notable character. 


The Amanda Smith Industrial Orphan Home. 

The above named industrial home has been founded by Mrs. Amada Smith 
for the purpose of caring for colored children who, by death of parents, or 
otherwise, have been left without homes or natural protectors. 

Her plan is to keep the children in this Home only until they can be suit- 
ably provided for in permanent homes elsewhere. 

There are at the present time thirty-one boys and girls in the Home, and 
since it was opened in 1899 sixty have been received and cared for. Several 
of those who have been trained here are now employed in household work. 

The Home is located at Harvey, about twenty miles south of Chicago, on the 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The property consists of eight lots of ground, 25 by 100 feet each, in Har- 
vey, on which the buildings stand, leaving sufficient space for playground, 
garden, etc. 

The founder, Mrs. Amanda Smith, is a widely-known colored evangelist 
whose history is, in several respects, remarkable. 

She was born in slavery but, while she was yet a young girl, her father by 
hard work and self-denying economy was able to purchase his own freedom 
and that of his wife and children. Amanda’s educational advantages were 
very meager, consisting of only three months’ schooling. She was converted 
in 1856, and some twelve years later she began work as an evangelist. Her. 
success from the beginning was marvelous. Everywhere crowds attended 
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her services, sinners were converted and believers were led into a deeper 
experience of the things of God. 

Her labors were not confined to America, but extended to England, India 
and Africa. Wherever she went God signally blessed her work, as thousands 
of witnesses can testify. 

She is now sixty-six years of age and can not reasonably expect to continue 
many years more in active service. This Home is the object to which she is 
devoting the closing years of her unselfish life. It is her ambition and earnest 
desire to place it on a permanent basis of support before she dies. 


Financial Statement 
ENDOWMENT FUND 
Amount received to May 1, 1903..... $8,140 77 











Lot, gift of McFadden................ 400 00 

Rent of house on Desplaines street. 72 00 

$8,612 77 

EXPENDITURES 

Cost of lots 17,18, 19 and 24............ $ 699 68 

Oost of two Homes................-.5% 1,800 00 

Assessments, insurance, etc......... 325 10 
Total expenditures................... $2,824 73 
Balance on hand ...............-. $ 788 04 


Current Expense Account 








RECEIPTS EXPENSES 
Cash donations from July, 1901, Printing to June, 1903............. $ 988 68 
CO: JUME, LOB i..4 scenes owen $2,993 92 Postage (domestic and foreign). 134 05 
From the “Helper” to June, 1903. 1,298 50 Publishing book... .........<c...0. 378 39 
“ Children’s board.....:..... 454 75 Repairs on property.............. 1,608 84 
“  SalejO£ DOOK.2J5iee.s casas 182 39 eG ENACes, CLC. ccctanidamncn aise eee 82 75 
Bees House exp., fuel, laundry, etc.... 1,624 95 
TORBE Cet EeCGi DCS 27h cas Se Shoes and dry goods............-. 68 64 
Incidentals—express, freight,etc. 657 38 
Deieibs. a. .Anescwessceniy ee $ 664 12 Total expenses. ...cccus-cvcees $5,543 68 


Another case is the Louise Juvenile Home of Chicago. Its founder 
and manager, Elizabeth McDonald, writes: 


For fifteen years I have been engaged in the rescue work, in this State and 
in other States. In the North as far as Minnesota, west as far as Omaha, 
Neb., and east as far as New York, and to the southern extremity of Illinois. 

Seeing that in the prisons the larger majority were colored according to 
population; knowing that we have always had prisons and dungeons, and 
people have been burned at the stake and have been hanged by the neck and 
nothing seemingly to have done any good in regards to reforming one that 
has fallen, experience in my rescue work has taught me that it would be 
easier to prevent crime than it is to reform hardened criminals. So after 
serious and prayerful study to Almighty God I was convinced that a Chris- 
tian Home for the training, both spiritually and temporally, was needed. So 
on October 3, 1907, we established the Louise Juvenile Home for dependent 
and neglected children in my own private home, in which we care for fifty-six 
children and two mothers, through the assistance of a very grand young 
woman by the name of Miss Elizabeth Scott, a student of Walden Univer- 
sity, giving her entire assistance as matron free. She has really been the 
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only help that we have had. She also taught school in the common schools 
of Kentucky and is worthy of support, but our institution being a charitable 
one we are unable to give her any salary. 

Our first anniversary was held last October, and then we were able to show 
to our friends what we had accomplished in one year’s time. This is what we 
had done: purchased an eleven-room house costing $2,400, and by renting the 
upper flat we were able to occupy the lower flat and furnish it up nicely for 
our work. 

Our Home is industrial. The children are taught washing, ironing, cook- 
ing, sewing (such as plain sewing), embroidering, hemstitching, etc. 

The children attend the public school, which is two blocks from the Home. 

We hope to have very soon all the material that it takes to train the chil- 
dren. We have girls and boys. The boys are not over twelve years of age. 

I am a member of the Institutional Church, and have been a probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court ten years; giving my time and labor free of 
charge among my people; also Evangelist of the A. M. E. Church and of the 
Lowa Conference for the past eleven years. 

Our work was supposed to be supported by charitable donations, but we 
have failed absolutely along that line, and the most support we have is my 
lecturing and evangelistic work, with a few exceptions; the parents pay $1.00 
to $1.50 and $2.00 for their children, sometimes. 


The North Georgia Industrial Orphanage has this story; the 
founder says: . 


I came here from Atlanta as pastor of the B Street Baptist Church June 
1, 1907, and being insisted on by some of our members who had tried, we set 
to work, and on September 19, 1907, effected an organization in an old two- 
room house which the city had used for a schoolhouse which we secured free 
of charge. We soon found a larger house of nine rooms at 303 Blossom Hill. 
Here we.-had a fire which did us thirty or forty dollars damage. Finding that 
we did not have room enough we bought two acres out near the Calhoun 
road, and are now erecting a cottage where we hope the Lord will help us to 
finish our work. The best colored people are with us, and our property will 
aggregate when finished about eight hundred dollars. Qur work is strictly 
industrial. 

We moved into the new home on the 22d of March, 1909, and although we 
have had some very rough nights the Lord has helped us, We depend abso- 
lutely on charity. We are still in need, but believe and trust help will come 
to us. 

Mrs. gave us a goat, and we have a pig and some chickens. 

We hope to teach cooking, sewing, and other things that will be necessary 
for life, that they may be the people sought after, and we anticipate a splen- 
did future. 


The Weaver Orphan Home for Colored Children, at Hampton,Va.: 


Was opened for the reception of children in June, 1904. It is managed and 
controlled by Mr. W. B. Weaver. his wife and another helper. At present 
there are thirty-nine children in the home. It costs $1,500 a year to support 
the home, including clothing. The colored people give two-thirds of the 
money and about nine-tenths of the donated groceries. 
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Cash, receipts for 1905... ccc. ec. snaemie see =-re $ 947 50 

Donations TOF 1906 sc6- casein nae eaanv seer $ 643 14 

Received from parents..........-..-... fee ae 20 FRO 

Sales of articlesiit.c« . xcaisneoses=4-nesesc ues 14 12 

Miscellaneous. ..06.6-018 see cictecestene eee ar 28 50 952 76 
POH assess censismente Oh clve eae ea ete tae $1,900 26 


Perhaps the most interesting of all this class of orphanages is the 
Reed Home and School, Covington, Ga.: 


I was among the first pupils at Knox Institute. As soon as Iwas old enough 
to know and understand what slavery meant to my people it was a great 
grievance tome. The non-freedom of speech was one of the first awakenings 
of my mind to the fetters of bondage. My mother and her sister were owned 
by different masters, and when they visited each other I noticed they con- 
versed in whispered tones; and even after the war-whoop was hushed, “the 
river crossed” (meaning freedom in their unwritten language), the sunlight 
of liberty shone in our home, around our own fireside, the two devoted sisters 
still whispered; the habit had become so fixed that it was as unbreakable as 
a cable, and I often wept when I heard them, for I knew that freedom in its 
true sense could never be realized by them. In 1868 we moved to Atlanta, Ga. 
I attended Storr’s School. From there I went to Atlanta University and 
graduated from the normal course in 1883. While a student at Atlanta Uni- 
versity I taught school during my vacation, in the rural districts, and there 
got an insight of the general needs of my people. These experiences I re- 
ceived while teaching helped much in fixing my purpose in life. J] grew more 
anxious to finish my course in school that I might go out and be of some sery- 
ice to my people. The thing that most inclined my heart and made me more 
determined than ever before was something that I saw while a student at 
Atlanta University. I could not, if I should try to, explain this scene, for 
there are no words to express my sad feeling that day. 

There is a street cut through the campus of the Atlanta University and a 
bridge across this street was being dug out by chain-gang hands. One cold, icy 
morning I was crossing the bridge and heard a pitiful scream below. I looked 
down and there stood a poor little boy of about nine or ten years old, with the 
lash being applied to his back. There was no one to say a word of comfort to 
this dear little fellow. It pressed my heart and caused me to weep bitterly 
in classroom. When school was dismissed I hastened to my room, for I didn’t 
want to see any one. I at once pleaded with the Lord and asked him for 
strength to complete my course, that I might go out to save at least one boy 
from the chain-gang. I soon felt the comforter and went about my school 
duties as before. 

In July, 1883, I began teaching school in Covington, Ga. The school term 
at that time was only three months, from July to October. I closed school 
the last week in September, as most of the children had to help pick cotton. 
The first of November I opened private school and taught through the win- 
ter. In June, 1884,I set up housekeeping for the purpose of caring for one 
little girl. I made most of my furniture of dry goods boxes, and now and 
then a friend gave me a plate, a cup and saucer or some little piece necessary 
for housekeeping, and we did our cooking in ovens and frying-pans on the 
fireplace, as we had no stove. I set up housekeeping in one room, and lived 
in this room until there were five little ones in the family. I then moved 
where we could have two rooms and lived there until there were eleven in 
the family, I then bought a place in 1887 on which stood an old log cabin of 
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three rooms. In 1891 the family numbered fifteen and a friend, Mrs. H.C. 
Reed, from whom comes the name of the Home, gave a thousand dollars. 
This, with the aid of others, enabled us to have a building of ten rooms. This 
building is now so crowded that we haven’t a spare room for the sick when 
such is our lot. My salary for teaching was not sufficient to support the 
work, so I had a farmer to teach me how to hoe cotton, so that I could have 
something for the children to do to help themselves, and at the same. time 
have them do the kind of work so that I could be with them while at work. 
In the spring we all went out to work in the field and earned all we could 
toward our own support; in the fall we picked cotton. This, with the aid of 
friends, helped much. Three years ago we finished paying for a hundred 
acres of land. On this place we hope to permanently settle the home. 

At the beginning I only took girls, but now I have a large number of boys 
as well as girls. It makes the work doubly hard, but the boys must be cared 
for. We need men in the race, and it is very necessary that we take greater 
interest in the boys than we have before, so that there shall be better homes 
and better citizens. When I took the first boy into the family I felt now I had 
kept my agreement with thé Lord. The boys are a great help, too, for they 
do all of the farm work. 

Our school is not kept up by the county, State, or any edueational fund, and 
we have to depend on our farm for our main support. We also help other 
planters gather in their crops, and during the months of September and Octo- 
ber we are more than busy in this way, picking cotton and doing other things 
every day except Saturday, when we work for ourselves. The children seem 
to realize that this outside work is teaching them how to do for themselves, 
hence they are very diligent little workers. 

Since 1905, however, we have purchased 75 acres of land, four mules, two 
oxen, a brick machine, and we are buying a sawmill, paying for it with money 
we earn by sawing timber. We make brick, saw lumber from our land, and 
farm. 

The Home owns at present: 





Me seresvot landins.cvacoa-c Gehievee.naese eee. $6,125 00 
OUT: MO WlOS hs aot reeacciecnsenloeoee aces eee 475 00 
TWO) OMRON UG eects wis tee See aera Ne ioe oat eeeeee 80 00 
TOGCCWAEONS cs.5cc, | aa See Soe acces Sine ee 115 00 
Parming implements3..s40-csse sees sneecieces 75 00 
Houseland Ob In GOW. sa sm eee eses careers 2,000 00 
ADLALY cao ia can eae ales oom ae ete eee 500 00 
FFousehold: furnitures... s-cescs sats eeesern 500 00 

ANOLE Y Min SER ee Trea ae rea ee et att Se $9,870 00 


At present there are forty children in the Home. 


In case a strong character like this dies the work is apt to suffer, as 
in the case of the Garred Orphanage, Columbia, S. C. 


The Orphanage is a poor, struggling institution. During the life of its 
founder it did very well; but since her death it has been in very bad shape. 


Out of these which we might call personal homes have grown the 
institutional orphanages conducted by boards, trustees, ete. One of 
the best is in Lexington, Ky. This institution is sixteen years old and 
shelters thirty to forty inmates. The children attend school and are 
taught sewing, cooking, blacksmithing, shoemaking, laundering, chair- 
bottoming, ete. Their income in 1908 was $7,826. 
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In New Castle, Pa., isa Home for Destitute Negro Children supported 
by the State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

The Colored Orphan Home of Western North Carolina has thirty-five 
children, and is controlled by eight colored directors. 

The Dickson Colored Orphanage of Gilmer, Texas, is partly a State 
institution and partly supported by colored people. It is said to be 
doing an “admirable work.”’ 

In New Orleans are several Shelters, mostly due to the munificence 
of the Negro philanthropist, Lafon. 


The Waifs’ HomeThe Waifs’ Home is located on City Park avenue and 
Conti street. It has been in operation for about seven years. It is under the 
general supervision of the Louisiana Society of Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; and the City of New Orleans, through the above-named organization, 
maintains it. This Home is for boys only, who are sent here by the Juvenile 
Court for petty offenses. The institution is in charge of Mr.and Mrs. J.G. 
Jones, two very estimable Christian persons, who are doing their best to 
reform the boys in their charge. The City of New Orleans also provides the 
Home with a competent teacher, and Sunday-school instruction is given by 
the Catholics as well as the Protestants. At the time I visited the Home there 
were 63 boys who were committed therein. 

House of Good Shepherd.—The House of Good Shepherd Convent, located 
at corner of Bienville and Broad, has 78 girls, nearly two-thirds of whom are 
colored. This is a Catholic institution and is in charge of Catholic sisters. The 
main buildings were provided for by the Catholic church of this city. How- 
ever, the late Thomy Lafon in his will left $20,000 which was used for the 
erection of the Lafon Memorial Building, at a cost of $37,000. The City of New 
Orleans contributes $400 a month towards the current expenses. Two hours 
are devoted each day to class instruction, and quite a good deal of industrial 
work is given. The convent gets its inmates from the Juvenile Court, which 
sends the girls here for reformation. 

The Frances Joseph Gaudet Home.—The Frances Joseph Gaudet Home is 
located out on Gentilly Road, a few miles out in the suburbs of the city. This 
reformatory is the result of the self-sacrificing efforts of Mrs. Frances Joseph 
Gaudet, our most notable social worker. The property and buildings are the 
gifts of philanthropic white citizens of this city. It has a farm and derives 
quite a good deal of support in this way. The inmates are both boys and 
girls, quite a number of whom are sent here by the Juvenile Court of this 
city. 

The Lafon’s Boys’ Asylum.—The Lafon’s Boys’ Asylum was founded by the 
late Thomy Lafon, who made several gifts to it during his life. In his will 
he left $10,000, Which later was increased approximately to $20,000 by Mr. Lafon’s 
executor. It is located on Gentilly Road on the outskirts of the city, and has 
quite a number of inmates, both boys and girls, a large number of whom are 
mere babies. It, too, is aided by the city, to a small amount. 


St. John Berchmann Asylum for Girls —The St. John Berchmann Asylum 
for Girls is under the care of the Holy Family. It is maintained and operated 
by the Catholic Church. The late Thomy Lafon gave over $25,000 to this 
asylum. It is located at 717 Orleans street. 


Other Negro Orphanages are: 


Colored Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N.C. 
Masonic Orphans’ Home, Bennettsyille, N. C. 
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St. Francis Orphan Asylum, Baltimore, Md. Property, $60,000; inmates, 94. 
Friends’ Orphan Asylum, Richmond, Va. 
Georgia Colored Industrial and Orphans’ Home, Macon, Ga. Inmates, 35; 
income, $4,350; property, $10,000. New building nearly ready. 
General State Reformatory, Macon, Ga.: 
RECEIPTS, 1906 


POP WEN ee, PRenaa Sama er scree Comcormac. Ooactcmce G0cr $ 291 60 
Cash donations from the public.............. 8,425 70 
Other donations, VAVUC 2c cmmcc- sc ctscee nie ees 399 30 

Amount of produce raised on farm by in- 
TTUVAD OSM; clay steene atowrs le eeerev Seteetelaieriielen dere meaeete 415 00 
TOC acae Pawtaaeslepes testa oretie- are tee $4,531 60 


Masonic Home, Rock Island, Ill. Income, $960. 

Orphans’ Home, Huntington, W.Va. Inmates, 65. The State has been pay- 
ing two teachers. Ten years. 

Jenkins Orphanage, Courtland, Va. Seven years. 

Shiloh Orphanage, Augusta, Ga. 

Orphanage, Austin, Tex. 

Colored Orphans’ Asylum, Cincinnati, Ohio. Property, $100,000; endowment 
fund, $25,000; income, $2,010; inmates, 72; receipts, $3,123.45. 


INMATES 
Males Females Total 
Number remaining May 1, 1906...... 19 16 35 
AGMMCEOE..<.Accc05 Gee ceesie aren einoees 19 18 37 
Placed tn homes).s..cic- ices esis eee 5 13 18 
DieGgeeee: Steisr digi sie oie ae analy ow eeiays see — 2 2 
@Cared for Quringyyeat i. see 38 34 72 
FROMM LILI we si sem stare sereratyo ee 'e ais aietete sie 33 19 52 


Total income from Negroes about $300. 

Universal Progressive School for Orphans, Baltimore, Md. Property, $1,950; 
inmates, 35. 

Children’s Orphans’ Home, Kansas City, Mo. Inmates, 100; expenditures, 
$65 per month. 

Rescue Home, Kansas City, Mo. 

Baptist Orphanage, Baltimore, Md. Inmates, 25. 

Orphanage, Richmond, Va. 

Gad. S. Johnson’s Orphanage, Macon, Ga. Inmates, 25; income, $1,500. 

Home for Parentless Children, Petersburg, Va. 

Maryland Home for Friendless Children, Baltimore, Md. Property, $2,000; 
inmates, 52; State aid, $250. 





RECEIPTS 

Brought forward from the year 1905....... ........ § 269 47 
TiO RIGS oN I08 Rates Hades sercia Beer Se ee areata ee ere areca eee 850 00 
MLO GPa e@e ji ccicciga:. sched sateenisisvareis oelstuana aie elalalemin astern 1,950 00 
OUbY: AAG. Sao sewditgsdinns screens satanic inate tee eee ee 826 20 
Bbaite ada’... : foe svuesaigiviana sermerreinetearesiehte se aeeon ea ocas 500 00 
Sale Of Property <ci<. 0. doce seicceisnascaashehe eee eee 1,000 00 
TOSACY. fcessindis Hasso salen ae Aaeadia yn eleatine al Oeieareme oan 97 50 
General contributions, ete... sade eee ee ee eee 648 71 

Totaled Agedeus atlas scans aaah ln eee eee Reems $6,141 88 


St. Louis Colored Orphans’ Home, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carrie Steele Orphanage, Atlanta,Ga. Inmates, 97; income, $2,200 ($100 from 
Negroes directly ; the balance from taxes on both races). 
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Bridges Orphanage, Macon, Ga. 


State Protective Home and Mitchell Hospital, Leavenworth, Kansas. In- 
come, $2,320.60 during 1883. 


Home for Destitute Children and Aged Persons, San Antonio, Texas. 
Inmates, 18. 


TWO YEARS’ INCOME 





Total amount collected by subscription.............. ..... $ 114 45 
Total amount of special donations....................s.005: 120 82 
Total amount collected for building purposes........... A 68 55 
Total amount from Bexar county and Board of Children. 794 20 
Total amount from tables and entertainments....... .... 173 16 
Total amount collected from railway employees.......... 85 65 
Total amount collected from churches ....................5 119 

Lotal collected for two Fears: sc... 2s ccc. cesdseweee es es $1,564 22 


There are other orphanages in Pensacola, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Bellevue, Fla., Topeka, Kan., St. Louis, Mo. (two), Baltimore, Md. 
(three), Louisville, Ky., beside other places. 


Section 13. Hospitals. The old folk’s homes are mainly and the 
orphanages are largely supported by Negroes themselves. The hos- 
pitals, on the other hand, being newer enterprises and appealing to 
the educated few, are usually promoted and conducted by Negroes, but 
get their main support from the State or from whites. 

The hospitals are the result of two impulses: the philanthropic 
desire to help the sick, which arose especially after the Civil War, and 
the scientific efforts of the new Negro physicians,who found themselves 
eut off from all clinical advantages. 

The older type of hospital is represented by the Freedmen’s Hospital 
of Washington, D.C. This is supported by the United States Govern- 
ment, but is otherwise a Negro institution. The Lincoln Hospital and 
Home, of New York, an old and well-endowed institution, takes Negro 
patients and trains Negro nurses, but admits no Negro physicians. 
Another type of hospital has arisen out of the colored wards of South- 
ern city institutions. Colored associations are often formed to help 
these wards: 


The Charity Organization is engaged in helping the colored department of 
the hospitals.—Frankfort, Ky. 


The Colored Women’s Hospital Aid Society was organized in last January. 
We haye thirty active members. The object of the society is to assist in the 
maintenance of the colored ward of the John Sealy Hospital. At each monthly 
meeting of the society the small sum of ten cents is collected from each mem- 
ber. Itis the custom to disband in June for the summer, beginning work 
again in October. During this interval dues are paid as if in session. Since 
our organization we have supplied the hospital with six sanitary beds at 
twelve dollars apiece; and the women with nineteen garments. The interest 
has never lagged, and as the society grows older we hope to accomplish much 
more.—Galveston, Tex. 
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In Jersey City, N. J.: 

The Charity Club is composed of fifty ladies. The club was organized three 
years ago for the purpose of assisting Christ Hospital, a charitable institution 
which admits colored patients without any discrimination. Since our organ- 
ization three years ago we have given the hospital $850. This money is raised 
by an annual charity entertainment which is heartily supported by all our 
people. 

In the Galveston Colored High School are two hospital clubs. 


Often such wards are erected into separate hospitals and given city 
aid or subscriptions. In some cases such hospitals have been endowed. 
Specimens of such hospitals are: 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Roper Hospital, supported partly by the Roper Fund and an annual 
appropriation from the city government, has ample accommodations for the 
colored pauper patients but has no accommodations for colored people who 
wish a private room.—Charleston, S. C. 

Lineoln Hospital, Durham, N.C. 

Lamar Hospital, Augusta, Ga. 


The most interesting hospitals have come from the efforts of phy- 
sicians and nurses: 


Dr. Matilda A. Evans, of Columbia, S.C., has the distinction of being the 
first licensed woman physician in that State. She is a Negro and the founder 
of a hospital and nurses’ training school for colored people in Columbia. She 
was graduated from the Woman’s medical college in Philadelphia. 


The undersigned physicians respectfully announce that on and after Sep- 
tember 20, 1909, Fair Haven Infirmary, 197 West Mitchell street, Atlanta, Ga., 
will be open for the reception of medical and surgical patients. We sincerely 


solicit your patronage. Drs. A. D. Jones, H. R. Butler, 
W.F. Penn, T. H. Slater, 
L. P. Walton, L. B. Palmer. 


McKane’s Hospital, Savannah, Ga., is supported by Negro physicians. 


The Richmond Hospital is a child of a number of the colored physicians. It 
is located at 409 E. Baker street. It gets some help ($150 a year) from the city. 
The other support comes from charity. Dr. M. B. Jones is chief surgeon and 
Dr. D, A. Ferguson is secretary of the Board._Richmond, Va. 


The Woman’s Central League Hospital is run at 414 N. Third street by Dr. 
R. EK. Jones. For its support it depends largely upon the colored churches and 
societies.—Richmond, Va. 


Such hospitals have a hard struggle to live, but on the whole are 
succeeding and multiplying. 


The Red Cross Sanatarium operates a nurse training department which 
might be called strictly charitable, as it is not operated for private gain. The 
Red Cross Sanitarium owed one thousand dollars several months ago on the 
purchase debt, but the leading white women of the city (representing its cul- 
ture and aristocracy) came together, and a public appeal to the citizens with 
their signatures attached quickly raised the amount and settled the incum- 
brance.—Louisville, Ky. 
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Charity Hospital of Savannah, Ga., was organized by several practicing 
physicians, and chartered June 1, 1896, by a few hard-working, energetic 
women anxious to take up and learn nurse training, that they might assist 
others of the less fortunate with whom they come in contact to better living 
and conditions of health. 

Assisted by their friends in soliciting donations by personal appeal to the 
public, and through entertainments, sufficient funds were raised by Decem- 
ber, 1896, to make the first payment on the purchase price of a two-story 
dwelling of five rooms in the southwest portion of the city. About five years 
later, through means from the same sources and the free services of Negro 
mechanics, an annex was made to the building, giving two large wards accom- 
modating about twelve patients each. A year later we sought and were suc- 
cessful in getting a monthly appropriation from the city of $25 per month for 
taking care of their pauper patients, which amount was increased some years 
later to $75, but not before a thorough inspection and investigation of our 
work. 

The county a year later, after an investigation, made an appropriation of 
$25 per month by our taking care of their pauper patients. 

In 1906 one of our founders and charter members donated a two-story build- 
ing, which we rolled up to and joined to our building, forming an “L.” This 
we repaired, and fitted up for five private rooms and four nurses’ rooms. We 
have accommodations for eight nurses for the training school, governed and 
controlled by a head nurse who is also matron. 

We haye graduated through a two years’ course some twenty-five well- 
trained nurses, who are sought by white families and physicians as well as 
by those of their own color. 

A regular course of lectures is given by our physicians, who compose the 
medical staff. 

For the past two or three years our people, who have always had a horror 
for hospitals, are waking up to the fact that it is the best place for them when 
sick, and the demand for applications for admittance to private as well as 
ward room is more than we have accommodation for. 

It has also come directly under our notice that the time spent in the hos- 
pital has taught them that fresh air and sunshine instead of keeping them 
sick with colds, etc., helps and benefits them in every way, and they return 
home with some ideas of simple sanitary measures which should be in all 
homes. 

While soliciting donations for this work from our own people is in itself 
uphill work, we have found it much harder to get them to give any amount 
promised with any degree of system and regularity. 

As our building is not so well constructed, a certain temperature can be 
maintained in the wards only at a very large cost for fuel, and we need more 
room for private as well as pauper patients. Several lots adjoining us have 
been secured at the cost of $2,000, and we are now planning a campaign for 
soliciting this from our churches and organizations, as we wish to get the 
ground paid for, at least, before starting the building. 

Our own people, generally very superstitious and especially so of hospitals 
and what they call the “Black Bottle” used there, are becoming more and 
more enthused over their hospital and the work it is doing, and have no 
hesitancy as heretofore in coming, and in fact request it of their attending 
physician. 


Below is our report to the city for the year 1908. 
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OHARITY PATIENTS PAY PATIENTS a Ze 
=o Us 
Pe) os 
S 
Number | Hospital days | Number | Hospital days be A 

January ........ 12 208 73 19 281 
February ...... 16 284 120 26 404 
March iene Pes 288 175 47 463 
Aprile soatasa: 22 269 169 42 438 
MAayieisceiesesiver 82 336 153 47 489 
SUMOU Heese dss 19 308 149 38 457 
SiMly aoe ee ive 192 151 30 843 
AUSUSE cn. see 17 215 52 25 267 
September 22 833 157 43 490 
October .... 24 262 163 44 425 
November . 18 199 239 36 428 
December...... 22 803 234 50 637 
Total sone. 243 3197 1825 447 5022 

Patients in hospital January 1, 1908 ..........-....2.eeseeeeee 9 

Number of patients admitted during year 1908............. 447 

Number of patients discharged during year 1908........... 402 

Number of patients died during year 1908.............-....- 54 

Number of patients remaining January 1, 1909 Sn aemesince se 17 


Number Of PItthis.? sseacmaaha dar semen jeatlerae SEAT laconic, wee 5 





Total number of days, charity patients................. 3197 
Total number of days, pay patients ....................- 1825 
Total number of days, all patients................ Odeo 5022 
Total OXPenGes ix. cewhel Rie ees ome se oan ae $2,960.91 
RECEIPTS 
Appropriation from the city ....... ......... $ 900 00 
Appropriation from the county ............... 800 00 
From) pely, patienibs..tn,.posecs acne ecce a e 1,563 96 
Donations—Churches, societies, individuals 472 09 
$3,236 05 
EXPENSES 
SO LALIOS res ao esaeirasntetns cere inu oul aeu« aaeeisesieee $ 549 00 
GTOCEPIOS SS Sati lace cost acts ie aes peers anne 495 61 
Meats, vegetables, milk, etc..................5. 294 97 
ELOUSCISUPPIOS: woe oe -sh eaten eee 408 70 
Medical and surgical supplies ................. 740 06 
Mind ertaRerg sc osicc.rhav ace ae ae oe tet els cee 47 96 
Bare laavesnatsscs cate lessees avencen cea aoe eee 158 05 
Insurance, telephone, and printing .......... 65 85 
Repairs and improvements..................+. 200 72 
$2,960 O01 
Deficity January}, 10Ssecusees coos ee eee eee 372 04 
—— _ $3,882 95 
Deficit January 1, 1909 ...................08- $ 96 90 


One of the most interesting buildings in Charleston, S. C., is: 


The Hospital and Training School for Nurses, an institution devoted to the 
preparation of colored women for the profession of trained nurses. 

The building itself is an old residence erected in the year 1800. Its solid 
walls, despite wars, storms and earthquakes, are as firm to-day as when first 


erected more than a century ago. 


In the year 1897, Dr. A. C. McClennan saw 


that trained nurses were needed in Charleston and that it would be well to 


establish a training school. 


After consultation with some of the other col- 
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ored practitioners a course of lectures was arranged and, a room having been 
secured, the school was opened. 

The large attendance showed that the school was destined to fill a long-felt 
want, but it soon became apparent that didactic instruction alone could not 
accomplish the desired end. The nurses needed practical instruction in a 
hospital ward. An attempt was made to arrange for such instruction in one 
of the public charitable institutions of the city; but after conference with 
the various boards having these institutions in charge, it became clear that 
nothing could be accomplished along that line, and that the school must have 
a hospital of its own. A meeting of citizens was called and an association was 
formed and incorporated. 

The building which the school now occupies was for sale, the price being 
$4,500. By means of entertainments and subscriptions $500 was raised, and 
npon this small margin the building was purchased. Ten years haye worked 
a wonderful change. The building, old and dilapidated, has been repaired and 
remodeled, and equipped to meet the needs of the work; the grounds have 
been leveled and drained, and outside and inside both buildings and grounds 
are in keeping with the character of the work. Meanwhile the debt upon the 
property has been reduced from $4,000 to $500. 

Forty-five trained nurses, representing ten graduating classes, have been 
sent out and all of them have found employment and have given satisfactory 
service. Thirteen are residing and working in Charleston; the others are 
widely scattered, one of them being in northern New York, one in Florida, one 
in Ohio and one in California. 

One of the most noteworthy cases treated at this institution was that of the 
family of Fraser Baker, postmaster at Lake City,S.C. Baker was killed and 
the members of his family seriously wounded: by a mob, who set fire to their 
home and fired on them as they were making their escape from the burning 
building. These people were brought to Charleston and treated at the hos- 
pital free of charge. The expense of caring for them was considerable, and 
the institution could ill afford such a drain upon its resources, but it was done 
nevertheless. They were all discharged cured, and afterwards removed to 
Boston, Mass. 

The hospital has been of great benefit to the people living in the country 
districts near Charleston, where it is difficult and at times impossible to 
obtain medical treatment. The charge made for patients in the hospital is 
very small,barely enough to cover the cost of food and medicines. There is a 
constant demand for the services of the nurses connected with the training 
school, and the fees paid for their services constitute the principal source of 
income for the institution. The great need of the work is money to erect 
additional buildings. A nurse dormitory is especially needed. There are 
always a large number of applicants for admission for nurse-training, but 
owing to the limited space only a small number can be accommodated. Yet 
with all the disadvantages the work still grows; those in charge of it are 
doing the best they can with the limited means at their command, and 
hoping that the time may come when some wealthy philanthropist may 
become interested in the work and supply the funds needed to enlarge the 
building. 

In Pittsburgh: ; 

The B. T. Washington Hospital and Nurse - Training School was 
organized October 380, 1907, by a few women. 


In July, 1908, we purchased a twelve-room building located on La Place 
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street at the cost of $7,000. We have two wards fitted up for male and female 
ready for operation. We have a head chief nurse, the staff and resident phy- 
sician. 

In Dallas, Tex. : 


The Wright Cuney Memorial Nurse-Training School is an association of 
the best element among the Negroes of this city for the purpose of conducting 
a school for the training of sick nurses. 


In Kansas City, Kan.: 


The Douglass Hospital is kept up largely by the citizens and church of this 
city and Kansas City, Mo. The organization has been taken in charge by the 
A. M. E. Church. 


In Houston, Tex.: 


The Feagan Hospital is a new enterprise, but within the past year it has 
done a vast amount of good for our people. Patients are received at a very 
small cost, by week or month. Medical services are given free and Mrs. Fea- 
gan, a trained nurse, is in constant attendance. 

Frierson & Co.’s ambulance conveys patients to and from the hospital, free 
of cost. 


In Greenville, Miss. : 


There is one Circle of the King’s Daughters in Greenville, Miss., and they 
together with the white Circles of that city have built and operate a hospital. 


Out of such beginnings have grown several large well-equipped hos- 
pitals; perhaps the best in the country is the Provident Hospital and 
Training School of Chicago: 


Provident Hospital and Training School for Nurses has been in successful 
operation more than ten years. It was founded through the united efforts of 
a few earnest colored men. A building at the corner of Dearborn and 29th 
streets was rented, 14 beds were installed and its mission of caring for the sick 
poor regardless of race or creed was inaugurated. 

In its early days it passed through gloomy and anxious periods. Several 
times it looked as though the doors would have to be closed, but renewed and 
sustained efforts on the part of the trustees averted the calamity. 

The men who founded the institution were poor. The race it most sought 
to benefit is the humblest and most ostracized of races, yet the earnest and 
heroic struggles to maintain the institution won the confidence of many of 
Chicago’s foremost men. The splendid generosity of Philip D. Armour, 
Nathan M. Freer, Herman H. Kohlsaat, George M. Pullman, George H. Web- 
ster and others made it possible to build and maintain a hospital which in 
administration, method, equipment, appointments and convenience is equal 
to the best in Chicago. Here over 3,000 sick persons mostly among the poor 
have already been scientifically cared for. 

Five of the hospital staff of physicians and surgeons are colored men of 
education and attainments. To the hospital every year or two is admitted as 
an interne a bright colored doctor just graduated from one of the medical 
schools. These men otherwise could not secure the benefit of a hospital con- 
nection or experience. And in this hospital, although 65 per cent of the patients 
are white, a colored man can at all times be sure of advanced medical skill and 
sympathetic trained nursing. 

The hospital and its allied charities is incorporated and is managed by a 
board of eighteen trustees of different creeds. Six only of the trustees are 
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white. As the result of ten years of effort the association has accumulated 
property worth $100,000 upon which there is no encumbrance whatever. Not- 
withstanding the most rigid economy, there is, however, an annual deficit of 
about $3,500 which is made up by voluntary contributions and the revenues 
from associate memberships which call for the payment of ten dollars on the 
first of May in each year. These memberships are open to all and the aim is 
by this means to secure the interest of a great number of men and women 
who feel that they should be doing something for a people who are as yet 
financially unable to extricate themselves from conditions which have been 
imposed upon them by others. 

When Provident Hospital was opened but one training school in America 
would receive colored women as students. With this exception it was then 
impossible for these women to be trained in the art of scientific nursing. This 
condition produced the training school, the hospital being in fact a means to 
this end. Colored nurses only are admitted. It has been in successful opera- 
tion since the founding of the hospital. For the first five years the school 
suffered for lack of proper accommodations and equipment, but the few nurses 
the institution was able to accommodate, by their great patience, self-denying 
interest and earnest work, fixed the future not only of the training school but 
of the hospital. Now the early prejudice against the colored nurse has almost 
entirely disappeared. Patients are sent to the hospital by eighty physicians 
in addition to those of the staff, many of them believing that here more 
uniform and intelligent attention is given than can be secured elsewhere. 
The term is two years of actual service; the requirements for admission, good 
health, good moral character, and a high-school education or its equivalent. 
The selection of nurses is made after careful investigation, only one out of 
twenty applicants on the average being received and then upon three months 
probation. 

Forty-one nurses have graduated. They have come from all parts of the 
United States, thus making the training school national in character. How- 
ever, a majority of them have been from the South where their advancement 
would be especially difficult, and,in accordance with the wish of the trus- 
tees, they have returned to that part of the country as helpers and workers in 
the perplexing problem of uplifting the downtrodden of their people. Earnest- 
ness, intelligence, patience and sympathy must be combined in the nurse who 
would graduate from this school. 

“Esther Freer Home,” the dormitory for the nurses, is probably the most 
complete and artistic of its kind to be found anywhere and the young colored 
women, always poor, who are admitted feel during life the refining influence 
of this comfortable home with its atmosphere of benevolence. 

When Armour Mission was founded, among its other activities was a free 
dispensary. This was transferred to Provident Hospital and became one of 
its departments. The aim has been to charge each patient ten cents fora 
‘prescription, a nominal payment being thought consistent with the wisest 
charity. None, however,who cannot pay is refused attention or medicine. More 
than 25,000 persons have been treated. 

District visiting is an interesting feature of the training-school work. Into 
the more neglected sections of the city Provident nurses go daily, ministering 
to the poor and sick of both races. This service is attended with most grati- 
fying results. The influence for good which these young women carry into 
many homes cannot be calculated. Practical instruction is given in the care 
of the sick, in house ventilation, in the preparation of food, in cleanliness of 
home and body, all in a gentle and effective manner. The work is of the 
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utmost importance and when sufficient funds are available will be widely 
extended. 

Provident Hospital was founded with a subscription of $350. 

We may judge the results from the following figures: 


Number of patients in the wards and private rooms in 10 years. 3,000 


Number of homes visited by the nurses in 5 years..............-. 679 
Number of visits made in Sb years.....< <2... 2s s\o5 ence venience vies 2,927 
Amount of property accumulated.................-..-. $100,000 
Donations received for operating expenses........... 33,147 
Amount collected from patients for hospital service 52,524 
Total revenue for operating expenses.................. 85,672 


These figures are gratifying. They show the peculiar merit of the institu- 
tion in accomplishing so much with comparatively small means. They indi- 
cate how much more might be accomplished with ample means. They mean 
that there is maintained among the 35,000 colored people of Chicago a perma- 
nent object lesson to all who are struggling upward, teaching that the best 
hope of rising lies in doing a thing well. 

The Frederick Douglass Hospital of Philadelphia: 


Was founded in 1895 and incorporated the following year under a charter by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania. It has done and is still doing a much-needed 
work in the care and treatment of the humble and indigent sick, especially of 
the colored race, and also in the training and equipment of colored young 
women for the important functions of the professional nurse, and also giving 
a large field of practical service and usefulness especially to the thirty-five 
eolored physicians of Philadelphia. 

A post-graduate course is planned for doctors of medicine. 

The hospital, while largely under colored control, has leading white and 
colored physicians on its staff, and its doors are open to all, without discrim- 
ination either of race or religion. The young women in its training school 
for nurses have been drawn from States North and South, and they are prov- 
ing themselves evangels of mercy and helpfulness in the homes of the afflicted 
in various parts of the country. 

Since its founation the hospital has treated nearly 2400 in-patients and 
upwards of 30,000 out-patients. Such work as this must command the confi- 
dence of any community. 


Some hospitals are connected with schools, as those at Hampton, 
Spelman Seminary, and especially the one at Louisville connected with 
the Colored Medical School: 


The Citizens’ National Hospital is a part of the Louisville National Medical 
College. It was first organized in conformity to the laws governing medical 
schools. In 1904 we moved into our present quarters. The new home was 
given the present name. 

The hospital is supported by board money from patients and tuition from 
medical students. 

We have a training class for nurses (girls only), seven in class. 

We do all the charity work our friends will permit. This is not much. 

Hospital on grounds with College, combined value about $8,000. 

We receive no help from the city and a very little from the public, per- 
haps about three hundred dollars from all sources in the last five years. 

Capacity, twelve beds. 


Other Negro hospitals are said to exist as follows: 


e 
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Mercy Hospital and Nurse Training School, Oeala, Fla. 

Mercy Hospital and School for Nurses, Philadelphia, Pa. Total in- 
come to November, 1907, $6,474.02; patients, $4,232.00; received from 
Negroes, $4,390.69, and from the State $5,000 every two years. 

Mitchell Hospital, Leavenworth, Kansas. Income, $2,320.60. 

Taylor Lane Hospital, Columbia, 8. C. 

Mercy Hospital, Nashville, Tenn. Patients, 394; total income, $1,873, 
all from Negroes. 

Harris Sanitorium, Mobile, Ala. Patients, 25. 

Colored Hospital, Petersburg, Va. 

Provident Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Property, $15,000. 

Burrus Sanitorium, Augusta, Ga. 

Colored Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 

Provident Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 

State’s Hospital, Winston, N. C. 

Colley’s Hospital, Cincinnati, O. 

Hairston Infirmary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. J. T. Wilson’s Infirmary, Nashville, Tenn. 

Colored Hospital, Dallas, Tex. 

Woman’s Central League Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

Slater Hospital, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Hale Infirmary, Montgomery, Ala. 

One interesting work is the Dispensary connected with the First Bap- 
tist Church of West Washington, D. C. 


We have treated about one hundred and fifty persons at theDispensary. We 
have not been open for business quite three months, yet the work is grow- 
ing, however, and we feel that much more will be accomplished as the com- 
munity becomes acquainted with the work. 


Section 14. Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association.—These Christian Associations reveal in their 
history the curious complications of the Negro problem in America. In 
the South there is, in the recent abolition of slavery, an historical if 
not a logical excuse which lets the color separate Christians. 

In the North there is no such excuse, and yet Negroes have been 
gradually excluded from Young Men’s Christian Association buildings 
in New York, New Haven, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other large 
cities and segregated in separate bodies, while from the first they were 
in nearly all cases refused admittance to Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. These separate Negro bodies are now growing and 
flourishing, but they are and are felt to be monuments to a miserable 
unehristian and unmanly prejudice. Of course if they represented 
voluntary segregation like the German associations or the Railroad 
men the case would be different; but this separation is compulsory and 
humiliating. The colored bodies have flourished because earnest and 
self-sacrificing secretaries have urged them on and counseled them to 
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ignore the stigma. In this way they have done great good. But the 
good accomplished is no excuse for the insult offered. 


Figures for the Colored Young Men’s Christian Associations follow: 


The Colored Men’s Department now has 136 associations—96 in educational 
institutions and 40 in cities—with an aggregate membership exceeding 11,000 
young men. Notwithstanding the financial stringency of the past year, two 
new city associations and six new student associations were added to the 
list,a new building was dedicated at New Orleans, and the corner-stone of 
the $100,000 building for Washington, D.C., was laid by President Roosevelt. 
The year was specially characterized by the splendid advances made in night- 
school work and by the increased attendance upon religious meetings. Ten 
colored student associations sent delegates to the first International Student 
Bible Conference at Columbus, Ohio. 


Colored Young Men’s Christian Associations 

A labama.—Mobile. 

California.—Los Angeles. 

Connecticut.—New Haven. 

District of Columbia.—Washington: real estate, $52,000; debt on same, $2,000. 

Georgia.—Americus. Atlanta: real estate, $4,500. Augusta. Columbus: 
value of real estate, $26,600. 

Illinois.—Normal. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis. 

Towa.—Buxton: Colored population, 5500; value of building and lot, $23,500; 
other real estate, $500; value of boys’ building and lot, $10,000. 

Kansas.—Topeka. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: value of building and lot, $10,000; debt on same, $2,750. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: value of building and lot, $6,400; debt on same, 
$1,200. 

Maryland.—Baltimore: value of building and lot, $3,000. 

Missouri.—Kansas City: value of real estate, $7,200; debt on same, $6,000. 
St. Louis: value of building and lot, $5,500; debt on same, $2,000. 

New Jersey —Atlantic City. Montclair. Orange. 

New York.—Brooklyn: value of building and lot, $6,400. Elmira. New York 
city: value of building and lot, $32,000. 

North Carolina—Asheville; value of building and lot, $35,000; debt on 
same. $4,580. Charlotte. Winston-Salem. 

Ohio.—Springfield: building, $5,000; debt on same, $1,200. 

South Carolina.—Charleston. Columbia. 

Tennessee.—Chattanooga: building and lot, $8,800; debt on same, $4,175. 
Knoxville: building and lot, $2,000. Nashville. 

Texas.—Dallas. Fort Worth. 

Virginia.—Charlottesville. Norfolk: value of building and lot, $16,000, debt 
on same, $1,600. Portsmouth: funds paid in, $1,070; pledged in addition, $10,930. 
Richmond: value of building and lot, $7,000; funds paid in, $175; pledged, $730. 

West Virginia.—Bluefield. Wheeling. 


Colored City Associations 
39 colored city associations exist. 
28 of these report officers or statistics. 
28 report 5,379 members. 
26 report 2,836 active members. 
24 report 1,300 serving on committees. 
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24 report a total amount paid out for current expenses, $41,947. 
22 report a total average daily attendance at rooms of 1,070. 
22 report 211 socials and receptions. 
20 report 103 paid lectures and entertainments. 
16 report 373 situations secured. 
13 report gymnasiums, with 512 using same. 
15 report 68 athletic teams or clubs, with 589 members. 
7 report 289 enrolled in gymnasium classes, and 47 in leaders’ corps. 
7 report 56 matched games with outside teams. 
EDUCATIONAL 
22 associations report some educational information. 
20 report reading-rooms with 499 periodicals on file. 
16 report 188 educational lectures and practical talks (not including popular 
courses). 
9 report 22 educational clubs, with 489 members. 
16 report 49 educational classes, attended by 391 different students. 
12 report 22 paid teachers. 
19 report $1,322 total expenses of all educational work. 
10 report $597 total receipts from class tuition fees. 
BIBLE STUDY 
18 associations report Bible study statistics. 
18 report 708 different students in Bible classes: men, 523; boys, 185. 
16 report 22 miscellaneous Bible classes of men, with 394 students. 
1 reports 1 evangelistic Bible class, with 8 students. 
6 report 8 Bible training classes, with 113 students. 
7 report 11 boys’ Bible classes, with 220 students. 
14 report a total Bible-class attendance for the year of 13,922. 
RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 
24 associations report statistics of religious meetings, ete. 
20 report 355 men serving on religious-work committees or doing personal 
religious work. 
16 report $963 paid out for religious work. 
3 report 192 shop meetings with a total attendanceof 4,452. 
22 report 808 evangelistic meetings for men, with a total attendance of 68,111. 
22 report 1,121 all meetings for men, with a total attendance of 84,292. 
4 report 148 meetings for boys, with a total attendance of 3,425. 
22 report 1,620 average per week at all-men’s meetings. 
4 report 67 average per week at all-boys’ meetings. 
17 report 283 total professed conversions: men, 245; boys, 38 
10 report 156 of the above united with churches as a result of the work: 
men, 120; boys, 36. 
24 report 102,784 a total attendance at all religious meetings and Bible classes. 
Student Associations 
91 associations in colored institutions are in existence. 
2 have been organized this year. 
72 report statistics of their work. 
62 report 11,360 young men, students in their institutions. 
61 report 7,821 young men, students in their institutions, members of evan- 
gelical churches. 
68 report a total membership of 5,081. 
66 report an active membership of 3,795. 
66 report 1,389 men serving on committees. 
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30 report $1,650 paid out last year for current expenses. 

46 report 1,595 young men’s meetings, with a total attendance of 94,225. 
25 report 1,234 Bible-class sessions, with a total attendance of 28,000. 

26 report 188 missionary meetings; 6 report 361 men in mission study. 
43 report 253 lectures. 

15 report 545 volumes in libraries. 


Items Common to City and Student Sections 

130 colored associations are in existence; 100 send in reports. 
96 report a total membership of 10,460. 

92 report an active membership of 6,631. 

90 report working committees, with a membership of 2,689. 
54 report cash paid out for current expenses, $43,597. 

37 report libraries, containing 6,281 volumes. 

28 associations employ 29 secretaries. 

16 associations own buildings, valued at $201,700. 


As to the individual Young Men’s Christian Associations, the follow- 
ing facts may be noted: 

Kansas City, Mo., is arranging to put up a $10,000 building. 

The Association in Louisville, Ky., has a handsome building which 
cost $10,000; of this the whites gave $7,000 and the colored people $3,000. 

The Baltimore Association sold the old building for $3,500 in October, 
1908, and is now in rented quarters with $8,000 in bank toward a build- 
ing fund. They spend $1,800 a year and have a gymnasium, shooting 
gallery, pool table, ete. 

The St. Louis Association has a building worth $5,000. They raised 
$2,100 last year; almost entirely among Negroes. 

The Chattanooga Association raised $2,600 in 1907; over half of this 
came from Negroes. 

The Knoxville Association has property valued at $3,000 and raises 
$800 a year. 

Among the most interesting associations is that at Buxton, Ia. Bux- 
ton is a colored mining town of five thousand; three-fourths of the 
population being colored. This is the largest association for col- 
ored people in the world and has a building for men and one for 
boys. They have Sunday services, Bible class, night schools, reading- 
room, and theatrical entertainments in a hall which seats six hundred; 
about 150 men and boys use the gymnasium. At night after working 
hours from 150 to 200 men can be found in the buildings. The total 
membership is 869 and the buildings and furniture are worth $40,000. 

The New Orleans Association has property worth $10,0000. 

The association at Portsmouth, Va., has property worth about $5,000. 

The association in Richmond, Va., has property worth $6,000 and a 
membership of 275; a good library of 1600 volumes; visits are made to 
the penitentiary and the sick, and there is a night school. 

At Asheville, N. C., Mr. George W. Vanderbilt put up a building at 
a cost of $32,000. It contains four storerooms, three sleeping-rooms, a 
hall seating 600, four office-rooms, a parlor, reading-room, and a large 
room for night school, with baths in the basement. This proved to be 
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too heavy a burden for the colored people to support, but when Mr. 
Vanderbilt threatened to foreclose the mortgage on the property and 
meet no more deficits coming from expenditures, the colored people 
rallied and bought the place by paying $2,400 in cash and securing a 
loan of $8,000. It then became a regular Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and now has the debt down to $6,000. There is a membership 


of 200 and a night-school, also a library of 500 volumes and gymnasium 
work. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association has never flourished so 
well among the colored people, on account of social prejudice; but sepa- 
rate associations are beginning to be formed now. 

There is an association in St. Paul, two sectional conferences in 
South Carolina and Alabama, and there are the following other asso- 
ciations: 


Alabama, seven: Talladega College, Tuskegee Institute, Selma Univer- 
sity, State Normal School, Miles Memorial College, A. & M. College. 

Georgia, three; Spelman Seminary, Paine College, Haines Institute. 

Kansas, two: The Western College, The Topeka N. & I. Institute. 

Louisiana, one: Straight University. 

Mississippi, four: Southern Christian Institute, Tougaloo University, Jack- 
son College, Alcorn A. & M. College. 

Missouri, three: Western College & Ind. Institute, Lincoln Institute, George 
R. Smith College. 

Arkansas, three: Philander Smith College, Branch Normal College, Arkan- 
sas Baptist College. 

District of Columbia, one: Howard University. 

North Carolina, one: Bennett College. 

Ohio, one: Wilberforce University. 

Oklahoma, one: A. & N. University. 

South Carolina, three: Claflin University, Benedict College, Allen Univer- 
sity. 

ee four: Walden University, Roger Williams University, Lane Col- 
lege, Knoxville College. 

Virginia, one: V. N. & I. Institute. 

Pennsylwania, one: The Philadelphia Association. 

New York, two: The Pifty-third Street Branch, New York city, The Lexing- 
ton Avenue Branch, Brooklyn. 

Minnesota, one: The St. Paul Branch. 

District of Columbia, one: The Washington Association. 


The branch in New York, Fifty-third Street, has a dormitory, par- 
lors, reading-room, library, an employment bureau, and serves meals. 
There is also instruction in sewing, millinery, cooking, physical culture 
and elocution. 

The branch in Brooklyn has a regular night-school with instruction 
in 21 industries. 

The association in Washington raises about $700 a year and has a 
building fund. 
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Section 15. Refuges and Rescue Homes for Women. These institu- 
tions fall into two classes: those that seek to protect decent girls and 
those that try to reform fallen women. Among the first are a series of 
homes for servant girls, supported mainly by colored people. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Home of Chieago reports: 


The home is established to solve the problem of befriending the colored 
girls and women who come into this great city seeking work, often without 
relatives, friends or money. 

1st. By providing a comfortable home surrounded by Christian influences. 

2nd. To elevate the standard of domestic service; to provide a social center 
for homeless girls and women, where they can improve their opportunities, be 
assisted in securing employment, and feel sure at all times of friendly help, mu- 
tual help and encouragement. 

The home is open for the reception of visitors daily from 10 a. m. to 5p. m. 

Terms: $1.25 per week for lodging. Transient, 25 cents per night. 

The winter has been one long struggle to keep things going and to help 
the many girls and women who come tous. We feel that our work is one of 
practical value to any community, especially one like this great cosmopolitan 
city where our people come in on every train and among them many women 
and girls seeking to better themselves in various ways. Of the hundred or 
more homes established here for working girls, not one of them offers a 
shelter to our girls except the Beulah Home and the Erring Girl’s Refuge; 
both of them open their doors after the first false step has been taken. 

Many of our girls coming from small towns and the Southland are unused 
to life in a great city and find themselves stranded and helpless, ready to fall 
an easy prey to the human vultures ever ready to destroy young woman- 
hood. 

Again, conditions in domestic service are vastly different from those they 
were familiar with in their homes, and they are labeled incompetent when 
often they are willing but “green,” and ignorant of the ways of service in 
city homes. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Woman’s Club, organized thirteen years ago, has 
always felt the importance of its mission to better community conditions. We 
have during those years supported a sewing-school, a day nursery in a much- 
needed district, etc. Three years ago we determined to do something toward 
helping the stranger girl and woman especially, as well as those in our midst 
who needed it, to a standard of higher womanhood and usefulness. 

We began the purchase of the Home at 3580 Forest avenue at a cost of thirty- 
four hundred dollars, with an incumbrance of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
We kept it rented until May Ist, 1908, turned the rentals over to the payment 
of the property until we had paid $2,029, which includes the equity, interest on 
mortgage, taxes, insurance, and reduction of mortgage by $500. 

We opened the Home May 8lst, 1908, and have never been without an 
inmate a single day. We have housed thirty girls, have secured employment 
for over one hundred, and have given encouragement, sympathy, and in a few 
cases financial aid, to many more. We have done very little soliciting. We 
have a membership of forty earnest Christian women. 

A Home of this kind ought to be in every large city, and notices of the same 
given wide publicity in every town and city throughout the country, in order 
to safeguard our women and girls. 


In Indianapolis, Ind., there is a Young Colored Women’s Protective 
Association. ’ 
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Something had to be done. There was a Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the white boys, there was one for the colored boys; there was a Young 
Women’s Christian Association for white girls, but there was none for the 
colored girls. 


The work started in a four-room cottage and now they have bought a 
three thousand dollar house. 


But the most hopeful feature of all, the most encouraging sign of the times, 
is that the responsibility and the burdens of the work have been borne by 
young women for their future development and for the benefit of other young 
women who might wish to share the privileges of upbuilding which this asso- 
ciation has planned to provide. It was pioneer work, and all the hardships 
incident to pioneer work they have endured bravely and wonderfully. No pen 
can do justice to the loyalty, to the sacrifice, to the real heroism that has been 
manifested by the young women interested in the support and management 
of this work. 


It has over one hundred members, and is designed among other 
things: 

To provide literary, musical, social and industrial centers for the pleasure 
and improvement of young women. 

To establish training-schools in domestic science for the improvement of 
conditions in the home, and from which young women who prefer house- 
keeping or cooking may graduate. 

To recognize with respect, intelligent, moral, competent, cultured workers 
in whatever honorable ayocation engaged. 

To secure for working women better hours and bring before their employ- 
ers the desirability of giving their woman employes half-holidays at least 
during the summer months. 

To maintain an employment committee, which shall assist in* procuring de- 
sirable positions for women who are out of employment. 

To become acquainted with other women who are strangers in our city and 
to be helpful to them in any way possible. 

To assist women desiring an education to find help along the particular lines 
in which they are interested. : 

To encourage commercial enterprise among Negroes by patronizing the 
same and thus to help make opportunities for other girls. 


A Negro Working-Girls’ Home will soon be opened in Springfield, 
Mass. 
One in Boston, called the Harriet Tubman House, at 37 Holyoke St., 


Was established by a number of colored women of the W.C. T. U. of 
Boston, who have made many sacrifices for its maintenance during the 
past three years. On November 10th, 1904, the house was open to the 
public for inspection. It is designed to furnish protection and home com- 
forts to young colored women who come to our city from various parts of the 
country and at anominal cost to them. It is the only one of this kind in our 
city. At present the house has accommodation for twelve young women. 
There is a lecture-room, parlor, sleeping-rooms, dining-room, kitchen and 
laundry. This work is carried on by voluntary contributions, and it is not 
connected with any denomination or religious sect. It is the purpose of the 
management to open classes in the domestic arts, such as cooking, sewing, 
laundering, etc., as soon as sufficient funds are in hand to carry on the work. 
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The immediate need of the House is $10,000 for the purpose of paying for and 
equipping a permanent building: 

The House takes respectable working girls and gives them a home. 
It has sheltered 77 girls last year, and raises about $1,000 a year for its 
support. 

There are two such homes in Michigan: one in Grand Rapids which, 
with the aid of white friends, purchased a small building for $1,600, 
partially paid for. The other, in Detroit, was organized in April, 1906: 

We have for the past two years been very successful in having millinery, 
dressmaking, and embroidery classes. We employed one of our race to in- 
struct us in each class. We give ten lessons for $1.00 in advance. Our expenses 
for the millinery class has been about $90.00 or more, and dressmaking class 
expenses $50.00. 

This year they are trying to buy property. 

One of the most extensive efforts to help colored girls is the National 
Association for the Protection of Colored Women, started by the white 
women of New York. There are local associations in NewYork, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Washington. The local work is 
largely or wholly in the hands of colored people and supported by econ- 
tributions from both races. 

The Philadelphia association is perhaps the most active. Its objeet 
is to provide a settlement and protection for migrating colored women, 
to study conditions and disseminate information. 

Mrs. H. F. Lanning, our dock worker, daily meets the boats at the Ericsson 
Line (Baltimore Boat Company) and the Merchants’ and Miners’ Line(Charles- 
ton andGeorgia boats) bringing passengers from the Southern States. The 
courtesy of the boat companies is yet accorded to our worker. Following isa 
report of the total number of persons met during the year: 


Wilbgint aes dee arte eto os ae aioe, ares Coe 458 
DM Ser yea ost Siviaysya eislorcrase niet larsie eed Sees awa aioe oe ae 368 
West, Vir ohn iii Sotep acaeeisiee nene ottiateean erie mace ene eaae 218 
INOW? POTS Yc pacceiels walle civleclan Sere am aaiieas See ae 47 
South Caroune si..o<cjceuisocisiw at slew ace enn aeemcwen sins 46 
POTTS PVA TU: Bieta iatersistoree ros daleise titeisin Saletan enue cree 60 
DSTA WELE iia ciate sisiccetalanciessatn stasis s amelie csisieleisie, aeseiwete oe nets 59 
GOON GIB: Sioa voredstcieiinaaineleiers asiaia a sheraets stsalaajeliaaieaeaetoes 55 
North: Carona sci skrciiesisiciss'vsiners ole nisitieste e's broeisrsieeiers 45 

TOGA Ay wanwieinsy-Cise osu nia vaste alenimeee wares 1351 


Employment agencies are looked after, and there is a working-girls’ 
home established in Philadelphia. 

There are also working-girls’ homes in Lynchburg, Va., and Rich- 
mond, Va., and a movement for one in Columbia, S. C. 


Next to this work comes attempts to rescue girls who are already 
fallen into vice, or liable to. There is, for instance, an industrial home 
for colored girls at Pittsburgh, Pa., now three years old. It raises 
$3,350 a year, of which $2,250 comes from the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Dorcas Home Society of Yonkers, N. Y., is doing reformatory 
work among Negro women, and maintains a home and an employment 
office. 
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The White Rose Mission in New York has done considerable rescue 
work. 


In Topeka, Kan., is a rescue home for fallen women and girls, and the 
Colored Hebron Rescue Association maintains a home in St. Louis. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the legislature failed to decide on an industrial 
reform home for girls, and the Federation of Women’s Clubs took up 
the matter and established a home in 1908, known as the Jackson County 
Home for Negro Girls. 


Forty girls have been sent by the Court to the Home, of whom seven have 
been sent to homes out of the city, six paroled by the Court, nine discharged, 
and sixteen are now in the Home. We feel proud of the fact that not one has 
attempted to escape, and at no time has it been necessary to call an officer to 
quiet any disturbance. 

The girls are taught cooking and laundry work, the latter bringing in quite 
a deal of revenue to the Home. We have also tried to improve them morally 
and religiously, sixteen haying been induced to join the church. All attend 
church and Sunday-school regularly. Besides this influence, the Board of 
Education provides us a half-day school, conducted by Miss Doshia Johnson, a 
very kind and earnest young woman, who has done much good toward the 
progress of the girls. 

We feel grateful to Mr. Lee and Mr. Ross, our probation officers, for their 
untiring efforts for the success of the Home, and to the public for its generous 
support of our work. Our board of managers meets monthly to settle the 
accounts of the Home, and its secretary is able at a moments notice to give a 
complete and accurate statement of the financial condition of the institution 
and its working throughout. ; 


The income of the Home has been as follows: 
County Court ($10 per month for each inmate..§ 826 78 





Juvenile Improvement Association............. 240 00 
Beate of hd ucations s..c-s08.ccators soecdion Seren nes 75 33 
Manna rye WOT Of GATIS ss sass antn aaeetes aoe 135 53 
PUUSGLI CIOS! Pod ose sen = siete ioe ote awe aon § oelae 556 61 

$1,834 25 


In Philadelphia there is a Home for the Homeless where any woman 
may apply for temporary aid. 

In Los Angeles, Cal., there is a Sheltering Arms Home: 

Its doors are open night and day to any homeless woman, girl or child in 
need of shelter. We are renting, as yet, and caring for twelve persons at the 
present. We have sheltered fifty-six since opening, October 28, 1907. The 
growth has been slow because the people have not felt the real need of such 
an institution. We are beginning to awaken now, and are looking forward to 
great progress in the near future. We have donated five lots and a small 
three-room house which we hope to improve this fall. 

In Washington there is a Home for Friendless, and also a National 
Association for the Relief of Destitute Women and Children supported 
by the Government at the cost of $10,000 a year, but conducted entirely 
by colored women. It had 103 women and children in 1907. 

One woman, Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald, has been probation officer in 
Chicago, and does considerable lecturing on the subject of rescue work 
among women and children. 
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Section 16. Social, Literary and Art Clubs. All over the country 
there are a number of private and some public clubs among the col- 
ored people devoted primarily to literature or some form of art work. 
They are the remains of the more flourishing literary societies of ante 
bellum days in the free Negro settlements, but have changed consid- 
erably in character and kind of work. 

The Friday Afternoon Study Club of Cleveland, O., consists of women 
who assemble once in two weeks to listen to papers and the discussions 
of general subjects. As, for instance, in 1905-06 they took the history 
of the United States and discussed different periods in sixteen different 
meetings, taking up not simply the formal history but the rise and fall 
of slave power, the development of American literature and art, the 
development of education, ete. 

The Booklovers’ Club of Washington, D. C., discussed the same year 
the principal religions of the earth and their effect on civilization. 
They held two meetings a month for seven months and took up the 
religion of Egypt and other ancient places, including Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, including a comparison of Jews and Negroes, 
Mohammedanism, Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, with discus- 
sions of the Negro and the Catholic Church and of American Negro 
religion. 

Nearly all the larger churches throughout the United States have 
one or more literary societies connected with them; perhaps the most 
noted of these church literary societies is the Bethel Literary and His- 
torical Association of Washington, D. C., organized in 1881 and com- 
manding large audiences. Probably few organizations have had a 
more distinguished list of speakers, including Frederick Douglass, 
J. C. Price, John M. Langston, Alexander Crummell, Dr. E. W. 
Blyden, George W. Williams, Senator Blair, Richard T. Greener, and 
others. 

Examples of some of the present societies follow: 

The Dunbar Reading Circle of Newport News, Va., studies Negro 
history. 

The Bowen Reading Circle of Washington, D.C., meets twice a month 
to read different authors. 

The Royal Club of Houston, Tex., has a literary programme once a 
month and spends the rest of their time in charity work. 

The Ladies’ Reading Circle of Dallas, Tex., pursues certain lines of 
reading from year to year. 

The Ladies’ Literary Digest Club of Danville, Ky., is to encourage 
the reading of race literature and current events, and contribute to 
good causes. 

The Macon Art and Social Club of Macon, Ga., consists of married 
women organized to do fancy work, and does some charity work also. 

The West Indian Literary Club of Cambridge, Mass., does both liter- 
ary and charitable work. 

The Union of Haverhill, Mass., conducts a literary course. 
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The Detroit Study Club of Michigan is studying the lives of English 
and American poets. 


The Scotia Reading Club of Jersey City, N. J., encourages the study 
of literature and maintains a scholarship at Scotia Seminary. 

The Minervia Club of Cleveland, Ohio, is literary and musical, with 
some charitable work. 


The American Girls’ Culture Club of Newport, R. I., writes: 


The American Girl’s Culture Club was organized January 18, 1905, by Mrs. 
Bessie Jamison. There are at present twenty-two members. Our object is 
to work along various lines of charity and to help the Colored Old Folk’s 
Home and the Working-Girls’ Home in Providence. The first week in June 
the club is planning to give a star concert and the proceeds will be sent to a 
young colored man who is working his way through Brown University in 
Providence. Nearly all the girls in our club are talented, and very often the 
churches call upon us to help them out in their entertainments. We send 
flowers, fruits and other delicacies to the sick. We have made a number of 
visits to the hospital. We go and see the blind, and read to them. Easter- 
time we took several potted plants to a number of old ladies. In the last two 
or three weeks we have sent two large baskets of groceries to two poor old 
women. The club has given several dramas and concerts, and all proved to 
be successful. The ministers and all the churches seem to take a great inter- 
estinus. We have been very lucky in not losing any members by death. 
Nearly all of the girls attend the High School; some have graduated and are 
away to college. 


In several cities there are organizations which maintain lectures and 
discussions on Sunday afternoon specially for men. Among these are 
the Men’s Forum of Cambridge, Mass., the Sunday Forum of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and the Young Men’s Christian Sunday Club, of Savan- 
nah, Ga. This latter club reports: 


Its purpose is for the economic and hygienic development of Negroes. They 
do their work: (a) by having Sunday meetings at which men of ability give 
lectures; (6) they issue literature on hygiene to afflicted sections of the city; 
they make contributions to the poor, sometimes to the colored hospital. Any 
one willing to take part may become a member; no monthly fees required. Its 
finances come from collections from those who attend. 


Various cities maintain regular lecture bureaus. One of the most 
successful of these is the People’s Lecture Association of Little Rock, 
Ark. The following is a report of this organization: 

Organization effected November 11, 1903, with about twenty-five members; 
seventy members in 1909. 

Dues, one dollar per year, in quarterly payments. 

During six years of its existence it has had forty-two lectures, two concerts 
by local talent, two concerts by professional talent, and one stereopticon lec- 
ture. 

We haye raised about $500. 

Our earlier lecturers were colored college presidents of the city; later, white 
ministers of the city, politicians, teachers, educators of standing, not forget- 
ting two lectures by Father Lucy, of Pine Bluff (white Catholic priest and 
writer of newspaper articles in State papers, advocating better treatment of 
Negroes), nor omiting Rabbi Wolsey (Jewish Priest, travelling orator; now 
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of Cincinnati), nor Professor Dayne, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Our colored lecturers embrace names widely known and appreciated. Of 
these are Prof. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Atlanta University ; Prof. Wm. Pick- 
ens, Talladega College; Mrs. Mary C.Terrell, Hon. Edward Morris, of Chicago; 
Hon. J. T. Settles, lawyer of Memphis, Tenn., Archdeacon G. Alexander 
McGuire, of Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Maximo Duty, of Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. 
D. LeRoy Ferguson, of Louisville, Ky.; Prof. Kelley Miller, Washington, D. C. 


There are a number of small men’s clubs like the Monday Club of 
Atlanta, Ga.,and Advance Club of Birmingham, Ala. These are chiefly 
social clubs, but are also places of discussion and centers of various 
civic movements. For instance, members of the Atlanta Monday Club 
were largely called upon in the Atlanta riot to join with the whites in 
reconstruction. 

Many social clubs are formed with the distinct purpose of beautify- 
ing and bettering social life. The Owl Club of Little Rock, Ark., con- 
sisting of nineteen married couples, was organized in 1894. Its object 
is to ‘‘uplift our race socially, and we have succeeded in bettering it 
morally as well.” 

There are a number of so-called art clubs whose object is chiefly 
social, and who do some drawing and painting and embroidery. They 
are chiefly valuable in keeping alive and encouraging the love for 
beautiful things; although the actual work accomplished is usually 
small and unimportant. 

Silver Spray Art Club of Houston, Tex., is trying to beautify the 
homes of its members and also do some charitable work. 

The most important developments in the line of art have been natu- 
rally toward music. Nearly all the large churches have organized 
choirs, and there are numbers of amateur musical associations, instru- 
mental and voeal. 

The work of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, of England, led to the establish- 
ment of the Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society, in Washington, D.C. This 
society had a chorus of 200; among its patrons were Reginal DeKoven, 
Eugene E. Stephens, Henry Handzer, Lieutenant Santelmann. 

It was organized in 1901 (incorporated 1903), under the stimulus of a pro- 
posed visit to Washington of the eminent composer. In a conference of our 
more prominent musicians, which met at the home of Mrs. A. F. Hilyer, it 
was discovered that the formation of a choral society among the colored 
singers of Washington had long been in the minds of many of them, and only 
needed the stimulus of the proposed visit of the composer and the opportu- 
nity to sing “Hiawatha” to give it tangible shape and permanent form. Its 
object is to develop a wider interest in the masterpieces of the great com- 
posers and especially to diffuse among the masses a higher musical culture 
and appreciation of works that tend to refine and elevate. 

Since its organization the society has rendered “Hiawatha” on seven differ- 
ent occasions—four times in Washington, twice in Baltimore, and once in 
Philadelphia at the Academy of Music. It has also rendered Mr. 8. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Atonement” and the Choral Ballads (the latter having been dedi- 
cated to the society by the composer) and other compositions. 
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In November, 1904, the society had Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor as its special 
guest, when it gave a Musical Festival consisting of three great concerts—two 
in Washington and one in Baltimore—rendering Hiawatha and the Choral 
Ballads under the direction of the composer, with the U. 8S. Marine Band Or- 
chestra of 52 pieces accompanying, and other selections directed by Prof. John 
T.Layton. These concerts were attended by prominent musicians (white and 
colored) not only from this city, but from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balt- 
imore, Chicago, Richmond, and other cities. 


The most remarkable effort, perhaps, is the Foreign Scholarship 
Association established by Mme. E. Azalia Hackley. Mrs. Hackley, 
who herself has an unusual voice and was trained abroad, said in 
taking up her work in 1907: 


I thoroughly believe that there is a future for colored musicians abroad, pro- 
viding they take rank with white artists. I may not live to see it, but even in 
ten years, if something is done to encourage such a condition, I believe that 
several first-class companies—not coon shows—could have seasons in various 
countries. I also believe that white managers will engage colored artists, pro- 
viding they can sing in foreign languages. I believe that there could even be 
colored managers abroad within the next ten years, but they would be obliged 
to offer real attractions. 

If we encourage our young people generally throughout the country, every 
five or six years, some one of them will leap out of the circle of mediocrity and 
push his way to the front, and perhaps represent us musically as we have 
never been represented. 

If the colored musicians in each place would unite as enthusiastically as 
people do to start a new church, or establish a lodge, there could be some one 
helped each year. 

Who is doing anything for a colored genius? Well, of course, the race is 
comparatively poor, but there are some wealthy ones, and we could help a 
couple a year, at least, if we tried. 

I heard abroad of about six students whom Mr. Schwab, the steel mag- 
nate, is helping. He does not even know the beneficiaries. Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt are educating several each, and many others are helping 
talented people. 


Thereupon Mrs. Hackley established what she called the Foreign 
Scholarship, and induced two hundred or more colored people to con- 
tribute a scholarship of two or three hundred dollars a year. She then 
took a trip through the South, and reported an orchestra of thirty mem- 
bers in Richmond, Va., and a festival; a remarkable soprano at Atlanta 
University, and a good violinist; fine choral work at Tuskegee; a very 
competent piano teacher at Montgomery; an amateur cornetist at 
Mobile; a chorister in New Orleans and four exceptional voices, and 
a tenor soloist at Jacksonville. In the West she found a good soprano 
at Harrisburg, chorister in Pittsburgh, three violinists in Detroit and 
Chicago, a good soprano voice in Chicago together with a musical- 
study club, a good musical director in Kansas City, a rare contralto in 
Omaha, a chorus of thirty-five voices in Denver, a good baritone in Col- 
orado Springs, a pianist in Oakland, Cal., and a study club in Los 
Angeles. 
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In the pursuance of this plan Mrs. Hackley has sent her first bene- 
ficiary abroad during 1908-9 in the person of Clarence C. White, a 
violinist of rare ability; the next beneficiary is to be Carl R. Diton; 
three hundred dollars is to be raised for him. 


In her last report Mrs. Hackley says: 


In June I finished the last payment of the five hundred dollars I had prom- 
ised to Mr. Clarence Cameron White, to assist him in his stndies abroad for 
one year. Mr. White sailed for London in June, 1908. 

It has been a difficult task to collect this amount, but it has been accom- 
plished, and the scholarship establishes a precedent. I am highly gratified 
with all results. If those who have contributed could understand how ard- 
uously Mr. White has worked, and how much he has improved in his play- 
ing, they would be as pleased as I am. If he had to return at this date, he 
will have profited to a remarkable extent, and the money has been well 
spent. 

To have one colored artist presented abroad every five years would cost 
less than $5,000, an average of $1,000 a year. What a pittance this is if it scores 
one point in favor of ten millions of people. One department store in any 
large city expends that much in less than a week for advertising, because the 
results of advertisement are evident. 

How can the race expect the world to believe that it has rare musical tal- 
ent, the one line in which it can excel if given opportunity, if the fact is not 
continually advertised and evidence produced? Must there be no change of 
opinion because of a few dollars that might be easily given? 


Another interesting musical association is the Viotti Association of 
Boston. Its founder says: 


I went from house to house one day and saw as many mothers as I possibly 
could find at home, told them what my object was, that 1] wanted them to 
help me in getting the boys and girls off the streets at night and give them 
something to do at home, something all colored people, as a rule, are very 
fond of, and that is music. I started out with five other women and we 
organized a club called the Viotti Club of Boston. For one year it grew to 
fifteen, then I entered the club into the Northeastern Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of New England, and we now number twenty-five. The club was named 
for Henry Viotti, of London, a professor of music. We have a Junior Depart- 
ment of twenty boys, who are organized into a brass band and orchestra. 
They are doing nicely. It is conducted by a colored woman of my club. Last 
year we raised one hundred and twenty-nine dollars from concerts given by 
the boys. I paid $150 for the instruments. We give the instruments to the 
poorer boys who are not able to pay for them. 


There is one National Association which seeks to encourage litera- 
ture and art among Negroes. This is the American Negro Academy, 
founded by Alexander Crummell in 1897. Its objects are ‘‘the promotion 
of literature, science and art; the culture of a form of Intellectual 
Taste; the fostering of Higher Education; the publication of scholarly 
work; the defense of the Negro against vicious assaults.”’ 

-It has a limited number of selected members and has published thir- 
teen pamphlets on Sociological and Historical subjects. 
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Section 17. Literature and Newspapers. Only a brief sketch of the 
attempt to better social conditions by means of newspapers, books and 
periodicals can here be attempted. 

As early as the eighteenth century, and even before the Revolution- 
‘ary War, the first voices of Negro authors were heard in the United 
States. 

Phyllis Wheatley, the black poetess, was easily the pioneer, her first 
poems appearing in 1778, and other editions in 1784 and 1793. Her 
earliest poem was in memory of George Whitefield. She was followed 
by the Negro, Olaudah Equiano—known by his English name of Gus- 
tavus Vassa—whose autobiography of 350 pages, published in 1787, was 
the beginning of that long series of personal appeals of which Booker T. 
Washington’s Up From Slavery is the latest. 

Benjamin Banneker’s almanacs represented the first scientific work 
of American Negroes, and began to be issued in 1792. 

Coming now to the first decades of the nineteenth century we find 
some essays on Freedom by the African Society of Boston, and an 
apology for the new Negro church formed in Philadelphia. Paul Cuffe 
disgusted with America wrote an early account of Sierra Leone, while 
the celebrated Lemuel Haynes ignoring the race question dipped 

‘deeply into the New England theological controversy about 1815. In 
1829 came the first full-voiced, almost hysterical, protest against slavery 
and the color line in David Walker’s Appeal, which aroused Southern 
legislatures to action. This was followed by the earliest Negro conven- 
tions which issued interesting minutes, and a strong appeal against 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania. 

In 1840 some strong writers began to appear. Henry Highland Gar- 
net and J. W. C. Pennington preached powerful sermons and gave 
some attention to Negro history in their pamphlets; R. B. Lewis made 
a more elaborate attempt at Negro history. Whitfield’s poems ap- 
peared in 1846, and William Wells Brown began a career of writing 
which lasted from 1847 until after the war. In 1845 Douglass’s Auto- 
biography made its first appearance, destined to run through endless 
editions up until the last in 1893. Moreover it was in 1841 that the first 
Negro magazine appeared in America, edited by George Hogarth and 
published by the A. M. E. Church. 

In the fifties William Wells Brown published his ‘Three Years in 
Europe’; James Whitfield published further poems, and a new poet 
arose in the person of Frances E. W. Harper, a woman of no little 
ability who is still alive; Martin R. Delaney and William Nell wrote 
further of Negro history, Nell especially making valuable contributions 
to the history of the Negro soldiers. Three interesting biographies 
were added in this decade to the growing number: Josiah Henson, 
Samuel G. Ward and Samuel Northrop; while Catto leaving general 
history came down to the better known history of the Negro church. 

In the sixties slave narratives multiplied, like that of Linda Brent, 
while two studies of Africa based on actual visits were made by Robert 
Campbell and the revered Alexander Crummell ; William Douglass 
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and Bishop Daniel Payne continued the history of the Negro church, 
while William Wells Brown carried forward his work in general Negro 
history. In this decade, too, Bishop Tanner began his work in Negro 
theology. 

Most of the Negro talent in the seventies was taken up in polities; 
the older men like Bishop Wayman wrote of their experiences. Wil- 
liam Wells Brown wrote the Rising Son, and Sojourner Truth added 
her story to the slave narratives. A new poet arose in the person 
of A. A. Whitman, while James M. Trotter was the first to take 
literary note of the musical ability of his race. Indeed, this section 
might have been begun by some reference to the music and folk- 
lore of the Negro race; the music contained much primitive poetry 
and the folklore being one of the great contributions to American 
civilization. 

In the eighties there are signs of unrest and different conflicting 
streams of thought. On the one hand the rapid growth of the Negro 
church is shown by the writers on church subjects like Moore and 
Wayman. The historical spirit was especially strong. Still wrote of 
the Underground Railroad; Simmons issued his interesting biograph- 
ical dictionary, and the greatest historian of the race appeared when 
George W. Williams issued his two-volume history of the Negro race 
in America. The political turmoil was reflected in Langston’s Free- 
dom and Citizenship, Fortune’s Black and White, and Straker’s New 
South, and found its bitterest arraignment in Turner’s pamphlets; but 
with all this went other thought: a black man published his first Greek 
lessons, Bishop Payne issued his Treatise on Domestic Education, and 
Stewart studied Liberia. 

In the nineties came histories, essays, novels and poems, together 
with biography and social studies. The history was represented by 
Payne’s History of the A. M. EK. Church, Hood’s History of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church, Anderson’s sketch of Negro Presbyterianism 
and Hagood’s Colored Man in the M. E. Chureh;. general his- 
tory of the older type by R. L. Perry’s Cushite, and the newer type in 
Johnson’s History and DuBois’s Suppression of the Slave Trade, while 
one of the secret societies found their historian in Brooks; Crogman’s 
essays appeared and Archibald Grimke’s biographies. The race ques- 
tion was discussed in Frank Grimke’s published Sermons, while social 
studies were made by Penn, Wright, Mossell, Crummell, DuBois, 
Majors, and others. Most notable, however, was the rise of the Negro 
novelist and poet with national recognition; Frances Harper was still 
writing and Griggs began his racial novels, but both of these spoke pri- 
marily to the Negro race; on the other hand, Chesnutt’s six novels and 
Dunbar’s inimitable works spoke to the whole nation. 

Since 1900 the stream of Negro writing has continued: Dunbar has 
found a worthy successor in the less-known but more carefully cul- 
tured Braithwaite; Booker T. Wasbington has given us his biography 
and Story of the Negro; Kelly Miller’s trenchant essays have appeared 
in book form and DuBois’s Souls of Black Folk and John Brown; Sin- 
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clair’s Aftermath of Slavery has attracted attention, as have the studies 
made by Atlanta University. The forward movement in Negro music 


is represented by Frederick J. Work in one direction and Rosamond 
Johnson in another. 


On the whole the literary output of the American Negro has been 
both large and creditable, although, of course, comparatively little 
known; few great names have appeared and little work that could 
be called first-class, but this, of course, is not a peculiarity of Negro 
literature. 


A Chronological List of Some Notable Works in Negro Literature 


Phyllis Wheatley—Poems on various subjects, religious and moral. 1773. 8vo. 

Equiano, Olaudah (Gustavus Vassa)—Autobiography. 1787. 350 pp. 

Benjamin Banneker—Almanacs, 1792-1806. 

African Society. Essay on Freedom. Boston, 22 pp. 1808. 

Act of Incorporation, Causes and Motives of the African Episcopal Ohurch. Phila- 
delphia, 1810. 

Paul Cuffe—Brief Account of Sierra Leone. New York. 12 pp. 1812. 

Lemuel Haynes—Sermons. 1815(?). 

Walker, David—Appeal, in four articles, together with a Preamble to the Colored 
Citizens of the World, etc. 66pp. Boston, Mass. 1829. 

Minutes of the First Annual Convention of the People of Color Philadelphia, 1831. 
Pamphlet. : 

Appeal of forty thousand colored citizens threatened with disfranchisement to the 
people of Pennsylvania. Phila., 1838. 18pp. 8vo. 

Lee, Jarena—Journal. Oincinnati, 1839. 24pp. 12mo. 

J. W.0O. Pennington—Origin and History of the Colored People. 1841. 100 pp. 

African M. EK. Church Magazine. (George Hogarth.) 1841. 

Lewis, Robert Benjamin—Light and Truth, etc. Boston, 1844. 400 pp. 16mo. 

Douglass—Autobiography, 1845. 

Whitfield’s Poems, 1846. 

Brown, William Wells—Narrative of a fugutive. Boston, 1847. 110 pp. 16mo. 

Garnet, Henry Highland—The Past and Present Oondition and the Destiny of the 
Colored Race. Troy, 1848. 29pp. 8yvo. Plates. 

W. W. Brown—Three Years in Europe. London, 1852. 

W.W. Brown—Sketches of Places and People Abroad. New York, 1855. 

Martin R. Delaney—OCondition, Elevation, Emigration and Destiny of the Colored 
People of the United States. Phila., 1852. 215 pp. 12mo. 

James M. Whitfield—Poems. America, and other poems. Buffalo, 1853. 

Harper, Frances E. W.—Miscellaneous poems. Boston, 1854. 

William Cooper Nell—The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution. Intro. by 
H. B. Stowe. Boston, 1855. 396 pp. 12mo. 

Ward, S. G.—Autobiography of a Fugitive Negro. London, 1855. 

Oatto, W. T.—History of the Presbyterian Movement. Phila., 1857. 8vo. A semi- 
centerary discourse and history of the first African Presbyterian church, 
Phiia., May, 1857, from its organization, including a notice of its first pastor, 
John Gloucester; also appendix containing sketches of all the colored churches 
in Philadelphia. 

Henson, Josiah (Uncle Tom)—Father Henson’s story. Boston, 1858. 

Twenty YearsaSlave. Northrup. 1859. 

Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (Linda Brent). 1861. 

Robert Campbell—A Pilgrimage tomy Motherland. Phila., 1861. 

Orummell, Alexander—The Future of Africa. 1862. 

Douglass, William—Annals of St. Thomas’s First African Church. Philadelphia, 
1862. 172 pp. 8yo. 

Brown, William Wells—The Black Man, his Antecedents, etc. New York, 1863, 
288 pp. 12mo. 

Payne, D. A.—The Semi-Oentenary and the Retrospection of the A. M. BE. Ohurch. 
1866. 
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Brown, William Wells—The Negro in the American Rebellion. Boston, 1867. 
3880 pp. 8vo. 

Tanner, Bishop Benjamin T.—An Apology for African Methodism. Baltimore, 1867. 
468 pp. 8vo. 

Cyclopedia of African Methodism. Bishop Wayman. 

Brown, William Wells—The Rising Son. Boston, 1874 (1873). 12mo. Portrait. 

Truth, Sojourner—Narrative. Boston, 1875. 

Whitman, A. A.—Not a Man and Yet a Man. Springfield, O., 1877. 

Trotter, James M.—Music and some highly musical people. Boston, 1878. 353, (1) 
152 pp. 12mo. 

Moore, J. J.—History of the A. M. BE. Zion Church. York, Pa., 1880. 

Williams, Geo. W.—History of the Negro race in America from 1619 to 1880. New 
York, 1883. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Wayman, A. W.—My recollections of A. M. E. Ministers. Philadelphia, 1881. 250 pp. 
8vo. 

Scarborough, W. 8.—First Greek Lessons. New York, 1881. 150 pp. 

Langston, J. M.—Freedom and Oitizenship, 1882. 286 pp. 

Still, Wm.—The Underground Railroad. Phila., 1883. 

Fortune, T. Thomas—Black and White. New York, 1884. 

Turner, H. M.—The Black Man’s Doom. 1884, 1896. 90 pp. 

Turner, H. M.—Methodist Polity, or the Genius and Theory of Methodism. Phila- 
delphia, 1885. 

Payne, Daniel A.—A Treatise on Domestic Education. Oincinnati, 1885. 

Scarborough—The Birds of Aristophanes. 1886. 36 pp. 

Stewart, T. Mc.—Liberia, the Americo-African Republic. New York, 1886. 

Simmons,Wm. Johnson—Men of Mark: eminent, progressive, rising. Cleveland, 1887. 
1141 pp. 8vo. 

Straker, D. Augustus—The New South Investigated. Detroit, 1888. 

Hagood, L. M.—The Colored Man in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1890. Cin- 
einnati. 

Gaines, W. J.—African Methodism in the South. Atlanta, 1890. 

Recollections of Seventy Years—Bishop D. A. Payne. 

Jamieson, Dr.—Minden Armais, the man of the newrace. Phila., 1890. 110 pp. 

Crummell, Alexander—Africa and America. Springfield, 1891. 466 pp. 8vo. 

“Aunt Lindy”—Victoria Earle. 

Penn, Irvine Garland—The Afro-American Press and its Editors. Springfield, 1811. 
565 pp. 12mo. 

Johnson, Edward A.—A School History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 
1890, with a short introduction as to the origin of the race; also a short sketch 
of Liberia. Raleigh, 1891, 

Payne, Daniel A.—History of the A. M. E. Church. Nashville, 1891. 498 pp. 

Grimke, Archibald H.—William Lloyd Garrison. New York, 1891. 

Grimke, Archibald H.—Charles Sumner. New York, 1892. 515 pp. 8vo. 

Harper, Frances EK. W.—Iola Leroy: anovel. 38ded. Phila., 1892. 281 pp. 

Perry, Rufus L.—The Cushite. Springfield, 1893. 

Majors, M. A.—_Noted Negro Women. Chicago, 1893. 

Brooks, 0. H.—Manual and History of the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows. 
Philadelphia, 1898. 260 pp. 8vo. 

Smith, Mrs. Amanda—Autobiography of Amanda Smith. Chicago, 1893, 

Mossell, Mrs. N. F.—The Work of Afro-American Women. Phila., 1894. 

Jones, Robert—Fifty Years in the Lombard Street Central Presbyterian Ohurch. 
Philadelphia, 1894. 

Wright, Richard R.—Brief Historical Sketch of Negro Education in Georgia. Sa- 
vannah, 1894. 

Hood, W. J.—History of the A. M. EH. Zion Church. New York, 1895. 

W. H. Crogman—Talks for the Times. Atlanta, 1896. 

DuBois, W. E. B.—Suppression of the Slave Trade. New York, 1896. 

Anderson, Matthew—Presbyterianism and its relation to the Negro. Phila., 1897. 

Griggs, Sutton E.—Imperium in Imperio. Cincinnati, 1899. 
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Ohesnutt, Charles W.— \ 
The Conjure Woman. Boston, 1899. 
Frederick Douglass. Boston, 1899. 
The House Behind the Cedars. Boston, 1900. 
The Marrow of Tradition. Boston, 1901. 
The Wife of his Youth. Boston, 1899, 
Grimke, Francis J.—The Lynching of Negroes in the South. Washington, 1899. 
DuBois, W. E. B.—The Philadelphia Negro. Phila., 1899. 520 pp. 
Dunbar, Paul Lawrence—The Sport of the Gods. New York, 1901, 
Atlanta University Publications—The Oollege-bred Negro. Atlanta, 1900. 
Atlanta University Publications—The Negro Artisan. Atlanta, 1902. 
Washington, B. T.—Up from Slavery. New York, 1901. 
Penn, I. G.,and J. W. E. Bowen, Editors—The United Negro; His Problems and His 
Progress. Containing the Addresses and Proceedings of the Negro Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian and Educational Congress, held August 6-11, 1902. Atlanta, 1902. 
Gibbs, M. W._Shadow and Light. Washington, 1902. 
Wright, R. R.—Negro Companions of the Spanish Explorers. From “American 
Anthropologist,” vol. 8. 1902. 
Work, Frederick J.—New Jubilee Songs, as sung by the Jubilee Singers of Fisk Uni- 
versity. 1902. 
DuBois, W. E. B.—The Souls of Black Folk. Chicago, 1903. 
Atlanta University Publications—The Negro Church. Atlanta, 1908. 
The Negro Problem—A series of articles by representative Negroes of to-day. New 
York, 1908. 
Braithwaite—Poems and Anthologies. 
Grimshaw, Wm. H.—Official History of Freemasonry, etc. New York, 1908. 
Cromwell, John W.—The Early Negro Convention Movement. Washington, 1904. 
(The American Negro Academy.) 
Sinclair, William A.—The Aftermath of Slavery, etc., with an introduction by T. W. 
Higginson. Boston, 1905. 
Miller, Kelly—Race Adjustment. 1908. 
Washington, B. T.—Story of the Negro. 1910. 


Turning now to the newspapers we quote from L. M. Hershaw: 


Negro journalism in the United States had its origin in the aspiration for 
freedom. The first Negro newspaper in the United States was begun in New 
York city, March 30, 1827, and was called The Journal of Freedom. Its editor 
was John B. Russworm, a graduate of Dartmouth College of the class of 1826) 
perhaps the first Negro to receive a degree from an American institution of 
learning. Associated with him in the editing was the Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, 
a controversialist of no mean powers. 

This journal had an existence of but three years, and other attempts by 
Negroes to publish newspapers failed of notable success until Frederick 
Douglass started The North Star at Rochester, N. Y., in 1847. The name was 
subsequently changed to Frederick Douglass’s paper, and Mr. Douglass 
continued it up to the opening of the Civil War. For length of life, extent 
of circulation, ability of matter contributed and commanding talents of its 
editor, the publication was one which occupies a conspicuous chapter in the 
history of Negro journalism. 


From these beginnings the Negro newspaper has grown until to-day 
there are over three hundred periodicals published, most of which are 
in the form of weekly papers. Since the establishment of the Journal 
of Freedom in 1827 thousands of Negro journals have lived and died. 
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Among these papers the most notable was the Voice of the Negro, an 
excellent magazine which lasted several years. At different times 
small Negro daily papers have been started. The only surviving one 
at present seems to be the Daily Metropolitan of Dallas, Tex. At pres- 
ent there have been received in this office specimen copies of 185 papers 
and 9 magazines. Besides these we have the names of 76 other weekly 
papers which either are being published or have been until quite re- 
cently. 

The 185 papers actually received have been tabulated according to 
the year of founding, the number of pages, the size of the page and the 
number of columns of “live matter.’’ i. e., of matter actually set up 
in type by the paper each week and not received in printed form from 
some printing or advertising agency: 


Name Published Year Pp. L.M.- Size 
Christian Recorder Philadelphia 192 8 36 15x22 
Southwestern Christian Advocate New Orleans, La. 1866 16 42 11x15 
Christian Index Jackson, Tenn. 1870 «16 82 9x13 
Star of Zion Oharlotte, N. C. 1877 8 2 12x21 
Afro-American Presbyterian Charlotte, N.C. 1878 4 ll 16x22 
The Washington Bee Washington, D.C. 1879 8 1544 15x22 
Georgia Baptist Augusta, Ga. 1879 8 2 8 18x20 
Western Star Houston, Dallas, Tex. 1881 8 10 15x22 
Baptist Vanguard Little Rock, Ark. 1881 8 19 18x20 
The World Indianapolis, Ind. 1881 8 il 15x22 
Pioneer Press Martinsburg, W.Va. 1882 4 114% 11x20 
Gazette Oleveland, O. 1888 4 10 18x24 
Normal Index Normal, Ala. 1883 4 13 11x16 
Appeal St. Paul, Minn. 1884 4 8 18x24 
Southern Letter Tuskegee, Ala. 1884 4 i 9x12 
Savannah Tribune Savannah, Ga. 1885 8 13 15x22 
Philadelphia Tribune Philadelphia 1885 8 24 15x24 
Brotherhood Cincinnati, O. 1886 8 1016 15x22 
Crusader Baltimore, Md. 1886 «8 544 15x22 
Florida Sentinel Pensacola, Fla. 1886 8 15 15x22 
New York Age New York 1887 8 88 16x20 
The Light Vicksburg, Miss. 1887 4 vf 18x24 
The Freeman Indianapolis, Ind. 1887 8 23 15x22 
Steelton Press Steelton, Pa. 1888 4 2 18x24 
Tuskegee Student Tuskegee, Ala. 1888 4 944 11x16 
New Light Edwards, Miss. 1888 8 124g 15x22 
Statesman Denver, Col. 1888 16 25 11x15 
Southern Ohristian Recorder Columbus, Ga. 1889 4 22 18x23 
Baptist Leader Birmingham, Ala. 1889 4 944 15x22 
Ohristian Banner Philadelphia 1889 4 20 18x24 
The Christian Hope Demopolis, Ala. 1891 4 6 15x22 
Dallas Express Dallas, Tex. 1892 8 18 18x24 
Griffin Echo Griffin, Ga. 1892 4 216 18x24 
Oklahoma Guide Guthrie, Okla 1892 4 4 18x24 
People’s Recorder Orangeburg, S. O. 1892 4 20 15x22 
Oklahoma Safeguard Guthrie, Okla. 1893 4 12 18x24 
Iowa Bystander Des Moines, Ia. 1893 4 15 18x24 
Baptist Truth Cairo, Ill. 1894 4 74 18x24 
Plaindealer Palestine, Tex. 1894 8 6 15x21 
Weekly Express Mobile, Ala. 1894 6 1l 15x22 
Oharleston Messenger Oharleston, 8. 0. 1894 4 13 18x24 
The Standard Lexington, Ky. 1894 4 9 18x24 
The Journal Huntsville, Ala. 1894 4 12 16x22 
Seattle Republican Seattle, Wash. 1894 8 8 11x16 
Western Outlook San Francisco, Los An- 

geles and Oakland,Cal. 1894 4 10 18x24 


Name 


Rock Hill Messenger 
Colored Citizen 
Advance Oitizen 
Detroit Reformer 
The Reformer 
Broad Ax 

Odd Fellows’ Journal 
The Advance 
Recorder 

The Educator 
Taborian Visitor 
Enterprise 

The Helping Hana 
Louisiana Baptist, 
Informer 

Oakland Sunshine 
News-Enterprise 
Nashville Clarion 
Weekly Gazette 
Oity Times 

Mission Herald 
National Protest 
Texas Freeman 
Western Enterprise, 
Plaindealer 
Baptist Seutinel 
Durham Reformer 
Kentucky Standard 
Missionary Seer 
Independent 
Southern Reporter 
Kentucky Reporter 
Advocate, 

Western Messenger 


The Demonstrator 

St. Luke Herald 
Florida Reporter 
American Star 
National Star 
Pythian Monitor 
Bluff City News 
Friendship Banner 
Wilkes-Barre Advocate 
The Star 

The Courant 
Professional World 
The Guardian 

The Torchlight 
Florida Labor Temple 
Baptist Rival 
Industrial Era 
Seattle Searchlight 
The Truth 

Missionary Presbyterian 
Portland Advocate 
Vox Populi 
Fisherman’s Net, 

The Forum 

Oleveland Journal 
Southern Age 

The Echo 

The Signal 
Birmingham Reporter 
Illinois Idea 

National Watchman 
The Defender 

The Advocate 
Springfield Leader 
Interstate Reporter 
Staunton Reporter 
Beaufort County News 
Boley Progress 
Florida Standard 
Negro Fortune Teller 
Atlanta Justice 
Colorado Times 

The Messenger 
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Published 


Rock Hill, 8. C0. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Springfield, 111. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Jamestown, N.O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntsville, Ala, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Paris, Tex. 
Alexandria, La. 
Urbana, O. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Shreveport, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Metropolis, Ill. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Coloradofsprings 
Topeka, Kan. 
Raleigh, N.O. 
Durham, N.C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Philadelphia. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, 8. 0. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Macon, Jefferson City 
and St.Louis, Mo. 
Mound Bayou, Miss. 
Richmond, Va. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Rock Hill, 8. 0. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Newport News, Va. 
Philadelphia. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Danville, Ky. 
Jacksonville. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. 
Albany, Ga. 
Hampton, Va. 
Springfield, Il). 
Cleveland, O, 
New Orleans 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago 
Topeka, Kan, 
Sumter, 8S. 0. 
Portland, Ore. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Helena, Ark. 
Staunton, Va. 
Beaufort, S.C. 
Boley, Okla, 
Jacksonville 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Pueblo, Col. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Year Pp. L.M. 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1900 


1900 
1900 
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Size 
544 18x24 
10 =:15x22 
5 15x22 
ll 18x24 
1814 20x26 
9 16x22 
15 =: 18x 20 
1 15x22 
12 18x24 
38 11x16 
40 15x22 
10 15x22 
27 15x22 
2244 18x20 
10 15x22 
1814 18x24 
18 «= 15x19 
144% x 
1 18x24 
19 =: 12x19 
1644 15x22 
_ 18x24 
13 15x22 
18 12x20 
13 eel G 
16 46: 15x22 
6 18x24 
14 9x12 
wy ee 
1444 15x21 
8 15x22 
3144 18x22 
15 =: 15x22 
74 18x24 
9 13x21 
10 13x20 
6 11x15 
6 18x24 
80 15x24 
12 17x22 
10 11x17 
i’ 15x22 
18144 15x22 
9 15x22 
22 15x22 
35 18x24 
1044 15x22 
12 «18x24 
11 13x20 
446 16x22 
17 16x22 
3 12x18 
6 18x20 
12 18x24 
8 18x20 
10 15x22 
7 12x16 
"34 ve 
8 18x?! 
7g 15x22 
7 15x22 
12 15x22 
7 18x24 
9 15x22 
9 15x22 
15 18x24 
ll 15x22 
7 | ibx22 
8 11x15 
344 13x20 
8 15x22 
134 eer 
1% 11x 
9 9144x1244 
7 18x24 
10 11x16 
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Name 


American Problem 
Nashville Globe ‘ 
Light of the Race 

Farmers’ Courier 

Southern Plowman 

The Messenger 

Chicago Defender 
Richomnd Planet 
Mid-weekly Progress 
Colored Alabamian 
Waycross News 

Wisconsin Weekly Defender 
The Advance 

Saturday Evening News 
The Union 

Union Messenger 

Macon Dispatch 

The Daily Metropolitan 
San Antonio Inquirer 
National Industrial Enterprise 
The American Citizen 
Kansas Oity Son 

Yonkers Standard 
Fessenden Academy Herald 
New York Eye 

Union Ledger 

The Light 

Mississippi Odd Fellow 
Southern Indicator 

The Advocate 

The Plaindealer 

Muskogee Oimeter 
Conservative Counselor 
The New Century 

Spokane Citizen 

Atlantic City Weekly Topic 
Washington American 
Allen Student 

Wagoner Lantern 

Supreme Oircle News 

Bath Times 


The New Age 

The Sentinel 

The College Journal 
Baltimore Times 
Appreciator Union 
Negro Leader 

St. John Herald 
Baptist Herald 
Ethiopian Phalanx 
The Caret 

The U. B. F. Searchlight 
Fort Valley Uplift 
New York Defender 
The Forum 
Wadesboro Enterprise 
Indiana Register 
Zanesville Advocate 
National Aspect 
Jackson Gazette 
The Enterprise 
Tilinois Ohronicle 
Pittsburgh Courier 


A. M. E. Church Review 
A. M. KE. Z. Quarterly 
Gazetteer and Guide 


Business League Herald 
The Horizon 
McGirt’s Magazine 
The Liberator 
. Negro World Echo 
The Sixth Race Magazine 
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Published 


Newport News, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newport News, Va. 
Darlington, 8. 0. 
Columbia, S. CO. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Richmond, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Waycross, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. I. 
Columbus, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Macon, Ga. 
Dallas, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Washington, D.O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Kansas Oity, Mo. 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Fessenden, Ala, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 
Spartanburg, 8.C 
Boston, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Gonzales, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Washington, D.C. 
Columbia, S. 0. 
Wagoner, Okla. 
Albany, Ga. 
Hot Springs and Covy- 
ington, Va. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ft. Smith. 
Uniontown, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Covington, Ga. 
Philadelphia. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 
New York 
Spokane, Wash. 
Wadesboro, N.O. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Zanesville, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Magazines 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Oharlotte, N. 0. 

St. Paul, Detroit, Rich- 
mond,Va.,and Mon- 
treal. 

Washington, D.O.. 

Washington, D. 0. 

Philadelphia. 

St. Louis, 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

Orlando, Fla. 





Size 
446 15x22 
F i 18x18 
15 15x22 
444 15x22 
2246 15x22 
8 15x22 
14 18x24 
12 18x24 
6 15x22 
10 11x16 
8 15x22 
544 15x22 
74 16x22 
14 «11 xl4 
6» 15x22, 
8 15x22 
8 15x22 
9 1444x1016 
3 15x2! 
1644 15x22 
844 18x20 
714 15x22 
11 15x22 
ll 9x12 
8% 13x20 
3144 18x20 
9° 16x22 
13 4 =15x22 
15 13x22 
19 15x22 
16 15x22 
14 15x22 
5 15x22 
%  toxd7 
15 11x16 
8 15x22 
10 =18x24 
15 16x22 
3 13x20 
15344 15x22 
Bl4g 18x24 
10 15x22 
15 11x17 
1G. TERT 
14 15x22 
12 13x20 
644 8igXl4 
9 84x12 
10 13X20 
644 15x22 
8 15x22 
13 15x22 
516 916x12 
11 16x22 
10 18x24 
12 15x22 
8 15x22 
12 18x24 
8 15x22 
12l¢ 18x24 
15lg 15x24 
18 16x22 
99 6x9 
182 6x9 
944 11x16 
344 9x12 
24 «10144x8 
60 6x9 


36 
19 


145 716x946 
sreib 


34 XL 
6X834 
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Papers Not Received, but Reported as Being Published 


The Tribune, Bessemer, Ala. 

The Selma News, Selma, Ala. 

Voice of the 20th Century, Argenta, Ark. 
Union Trumpet, Montrose, Ark. 
Reporter, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fraternal Union, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Echo, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Eagle, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Forum, San Jose, Oal. 

The Light, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Delaware Advocate, Wilmington, Del. 
Afro-American Ledger, Wilmington, Del. 
Masonic Forum, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida Tribune, Marianna, Fla. 
Christian Recorder, Orlando, Fla. 
Advocate, Covington, Ga. 

Baptist Truth, Macon, Ga. 

Enterprise, Pulaski, Ga. 

Standard World, Columbus, O. 

Ohio Standard, Xenia, O. 

Republican, Muskogee, Okla. 

Sun, Ardmore, Okla. 

The Western Age, Langston, Okla. 
The Gazette, Buxton, Ia. 

The Enterprise, Salina, Kan. 

The Searchlight, Wichita, Kan. 
American Baptist, Louisville, Ky. 
Blue Grass Bugle, Frankfort, Ky. 
Reporter, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

The Watchman, Shreveport, La. 
Republican Liberator, New Orleans, La. 
Louisiana Searchlight, Shreveport, La. 
The Guide, Evansville, Ind. 

The Sun, Columbia, 8.0. 

The Monitor, Greenville, S. 0. 

The Blade, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Conservator, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Signal, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Paul Quin Weekly, Waco, Tex. 
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The Wiley Reporter, Marshall, Tex. 

The Witness, Houston, Tex, 

The Watchman, Austin, Tex. 

Texas Pythian Journal, Waco, Tex. 

The Searchlight, Austin, Tex. 

The New Idea, Galveston, Tex, 

The Item, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Louisiana Record, New Orleans, La. 

The Advocate, Baltimore, Md. 

The Appeal, Meridian, Miss. 

The Baptist Reporter, Jackson, Miss. 

The Herald, Natchez, Miss. 

The News Journal, Laurel, Miss. 

Delta Light House. Greenville, Miss. 

The National Mirror, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Western Ohristian Recorder, Kan- 
sas Oity, Mo. 

The Sentinel, East St. Louis, Tl, 

The Signal, Kansas Uity, Mo. 

The Palladium, St. Louis, Mo. 

The American Citizen, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Advance, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Appeal, Jersey City, N. J. 

The IndustrialWatchman, Paterson,N.J. 

Voice of Missions, New York. 

The Statesman, New York. 

The National Review, New York. 

The Gazette, Charlotte, N. CG. 

The Piedmont Advocate, Salisburg, N.C. 

The True Reformer, Littleton, N. C. 

The Bee, San Antonio, Tex. 

The Utah Plaindealer, Salt Lake City, U. 

The National Pilot, Petersburg, Va. 

The Virginia Baptist, Richmond, Va. 

The Colored Union, Clifton Forge, Va. 

The Westerner, Spokane, Wash. 

Fair Play, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Fe conta Advocate, Milwaukee, 

is. 


Most of the public libraries of the South 


exclude Negroes, even though they pay taxes; for instance, in Atlanta 
there is a Carnegie public library and a branch library supported by 


publie taxation, to which Negroes have no access. 


This and the 


natural desire for books have led to movements for Negro libraries. 


In Montgomery, Ala., the Sojourner Truth Club was organized about 
twelve years ago by a number of young women. 


It has always stood for personal improvement and for social service. It 
meets twice a month, having one meeting devoted to business and the other 
to a literary program. For a number of years its benevolences were of a 
general character. For the past five years the strength of the club has been 
given mainly to the maintenance of a Free Reading-Room and Library. The 
establishment of the Reading-Room grew out of the fact that our people here 
were refused admission to the Carnegie Library. Appeals were made, in the 
churches and to the citizens in general, and about three hundred dollars 
collected to be used for furnishings, The present rooms were rented and 
the doors thrown open. At first the public was invited simply to come and 
read; later, as books were accumulated, books were loaned for use in the 
home. The expense of maintaining this work is between twenty and twenty- 
five dollars a month. It would be more, but the rooms are open for six hours 
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daily instead of all day. There are about five hundred volumes of good 
literature. ' 

The Sojourner Truth Club also gives an annual prize for the best paper 
written by a student of our Junior or Senior class on a subject connected with 
the history of the development of the race. 

Our money is raised by entertainments and contributions. In haying 
entertainments to raise money for even so laudable an undertaking as the 
Reading-Room and Library, we are scrupulous as to the character of these 
entertainments. We seek to have them at all times uplifting and elevating. 
Many of the most distinguished persons of the race have come to Montgom- 
ery under the auspices of this club. Among them are Prof. Kelly Miller, 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Mr. Joseph Douglass, Mr. Clarence White and Madame Anita Patti Brown 
of Chicago. 

Only thirty women compose this faithful little band. They have always 
stood for the highest and best things in club life, and have never shirked 
duties because they were hard. 


From Guthrie, Okla., we learn: 


The colored people of Guthrie have an organization known as the Excelsior 
Club, which is conducting a library for the Negroes. The city has appro- 
priated a part of the taxes for its maintenance, but since it is conducted 
wholly and partially supported by Negroes, it ought to be counted. It is called 
the Excelsior Club Library. 


There is also a colored library in Dallas, Tex., and one has just been 
incorporated in Jacksonville, Fla.; besides this, Jacksonville has a 
eolored department to her public library. 


The number of books loaned from the colored department has increased 
from 5,031 in 1907 to 7,182 in 1908, an increase of 2,151. The registration has 
nearly doubled, being 121 in 1907 and 234 in 1908. Hven with this increase, 
however, the use of the department is still very small when the large colored 
population of the city is considered. If the time should come when a sepa- 
rate branch library for the colored people could be conducted, we are con- 
vinced that the registration and circulation could quickly be very greatly 
increased. For the present, however, the finances of the library forbid this 
important step. In November the librarian gave an address at the Florida 
Baptist Academy, a colored school, on the subject “What Books are For.” 


The Colored Branch of the Louisville, Ky., public library says: 


In outlining the library system for Louisville the Trustees wisely planned 
a special library for the 40,000 colored citizens. After the opening of the main 
library the Colored Branch came next on September 23, 1905, in temporary 
quarters. At the same time the Board purchased a site at Tenth and Chestnut 
streets, where one of the Carnegie branch buildings was erected, and opened 
October 29, 1908. 

The new building is 77 feet long and 45 feet wide, two stories high, built of 
brick with some trimmings and tile roof. On the main floor near the entrance 
is the delivery desk and back of it are large tables with abundant space for 
reading and reference; to the left on entering is a newspaper alcove, an office 
and the special children’s room; to the right is a magazine alcove, a special 
room for adults and a small study-room. The ground floor contains a large 
lecture-room, two class-rooms, and supply and boiler rooms. 
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COST OF PLANT 


Biter caecss oth scOb anonene staan eoodetn oomnn ema cr $ 3,180 00 

MENIOE OVI Oar ST OUT AS ratte saalcasaee mayen ea eazewn 1,048 68 
$ 4,228 68 

BUMS GONE: fc. atte tae hee tee see hoe ieee 27,511 74 

LORE iad 0B-<U071 thy oto ge ree es tt ESSER a a ee 433 55 

1 SSO ET RAO ly Sal RAG EAE SOL ae Ed eee ame rie tee 8,895 84 
81,840 63 
Books and periodicals ...................... bei 6,189 71 
SU OUML TREE tate lines Mek sab nicee wa ss Sn aM nou Et A Seis cic hcncti Seats $41,709 02 

CIRCULATION 
The number of yolumes drawn for home use was: 

PERG CAV ORE. ann tentac se ae ealoacete Wee e aR cx sa Se be eae eee 17,838 
MECOMU MSGAL VORT a. tscs ttn dees cisco tite mamas ee ve oloote 80,259 
PEERLESS CIV CEI rece OM teas as Ar ee eae crete cana Cianarc eae 35,910 
September 1,,1908 to May 151900) ..csoeisccccsccc cecsasesseones 89,754 
LORE eee cnet ane eats Moa a dc sicie meee anemones ie 123,761 


The library contains 6,882 volumes of books and 65 current magazines and 
periodicals, all of which are free. New books are being added constantly. 
The branch serves as a reference library for the colored schools. Books are 
distributed free, not only at the branch proper but also at various public 
schools. 

The opening of its doors marked an epoch in the development of the race. 
It is the only institution of its kind in existence and has been a success from 
the beginning. Since its opening 123,761 volumes have been drawn for home 
use; of these only 38 per cent were fiction and 67 per cent were children’s 
books. It is at present in such high favor that the Library Trustees in May 
1909 voted to establish a Second Colored Branch in the eastern portion of 
the city. 

Besides these Hampton Institute sends out Traveling Libraries, and 
the number sent from Atlanta University has been increased this year 
to twenty-five. 


Section 19. Day Nurseries. We now come to a set of specialized 
and more scientific charities, and many of which the Negro population 
as a whole is just learning. There are, therefore, comparatively few 
examples of these among them, but the few that are arising are very 
significant. 

The Day Nursery is a widespread and crying need among Negroes. 
There ought to be not only several in each city and town, but also in 
country districts. It is a potent field for philanthropic enterprise. 

The Women’s Union Day Nursery in Philadelphia is one of the most 
successful. 

The Women’s Union Day Nursery was first opened November, 1898, at 1508 
Lombard street, and so is now inits tenth year. It is entirely conducted by 
an organization of colored women of every religious denomination. Its sup- 
port has come almost entirely from our own people. The children of parents 
whose work calls them from home are taken care of from 6.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
for five (5) cents aday. They receive excellent care, and three wholesome 
meals are provided. All children of the proper age are sent to the kinder- 
garten or school. 
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The Nursery is now located at 707 S. 19th street, this property having been 
recently secured by the Women’s Union Missionary Society as a permanent 
home. Since moving into the new location, May 10th, an aggregate number 
of three thousand four hundred children have been cared for. The largest 
attendance in one day was forty. 

This increase in work has made a corresponding increase in expenses, and 
we strongly appeal to all, particularly the church, to help to carry on this 
most excellent charity. ’ 


The society that carries this on has a membership of 200 and has 
spent about $2,000 annually. The property at 707 S. 19th street cost 
$4,000, and $1,000 worth of repairs put upon it. The work is purely 
charitable and no one in the organization receives any remuneration. 

The Day Nursery in Columbus, O., on the other hand, was begun and 
is still supported largely by white people. 

This institution was inaugurated by the Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, a corporation of Christian women (white) of this city, February 
4th, 1901, in a two-story five-room frame building, at 231 N. Ohio avenue. 

At the opening of the Nursery a matron and cook were employed and three 
children constituted their first care, which number has gradually increased 
until at the present time they number 58. 

Realizing the necessity of some assistance from the colored people in car- 
rying on this work, on April 19th, 1901, an auxiliary board of managers was 
organized among them, consisting of four members, who worked in conjunc- 
tion with the white board. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the institution the auxiliary board was, in 
1902, increased to twelve members. 

About this time it became apparent that this building was not adequate 
for the growth of the Nursery. As the necessity for more room and increased 
facilities for doing the work became evident, it was decided by the board to 
purchase larger quarters, which they did by securing the present quarters, a 
seven-room brick house, modern, with two large lots at 162 N. Ohio avenue, in 
the name of The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

In Lexington, Ky., there is a Day Nursery just beginning: 

The Woman’s Improvement Club has purchased a four-room cottage with 
nice playground, in which to begin this work. The house is now undergoing 
repairs, and I was so successful as to solicit the material necessary for said 
repairs. Lumber, paint, paper, roofing and guttering have been given. The 
workmen readily responded to the request to give a portion of their labor. As 
soon as the house is ready for use we have the promise of furniture. 

The Nursery in Washington, D. C., at 69 O street, is supported almost 
entirely by white people. 

The Nursery at Pittsburgh, Pa., reports: 

Some ladies of the Baptist church have established a Day Nursery at 3211 
Penn avenue, which is filling a long-felt want. They also take children 
temporarily, which has been a great help to the Juvenile Court work. 

The Douglass Club of Austin, Tex., is seeking to establish a nursery 
and there are other nurseries established on Rodman street, Philadel- 
phia, and Bainbridge street, in the Lincoln Settlement of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in Richmond, Va., Athens, Ga., Louisville, Ky.,and Los An- 
geles, Cal. There are probably a number of others unreported. 
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Section 20. Social Settlements. There are a few Social settlements 
among the Negro city populations, and considerable unorganized slum 
ia like that of the Women’s Twentieth Century League in Mobile, 
Ala. 

The Presbyterian Colored Missions maintained by the Southern white 
Presbyterians of Louisville, Ky., is a specimen of settlement work. 
They report as follows: 


The Presbyterian Colored Missions celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
their organization on April 14, 1907, and the work has now passed the experi- 
mental stage and is a firmly established factor for good in this community. 
The year which closed on March 381, 1907, was one of marked progress and 
some permanent results were achieved. There were more pupils enrolled, 
more religious services conducted, and more industrial classes instructed each 
week, than ever before in their history. 

The average weekly attendance for the year was as follows: 


Pupils Teachers 


First quarter, April-June, 1906.......... 445 52 
Second quarter, July—-Sept., 1906........ 427 25 
Third quarter, Oct.-Dec., 1906......... . 589 47 
Fourth quarter, Jan.-Mch., 1907...... 677 54 


The average weekly attendance for first three weeks in April, 1907, showed 
744 pupils and 54 teachers. 


They maintain a cooking-school, carpentry shop, sewing-school and 
public playgrounds. This work is supported almost entirely by South- 
ern whites. 

On San Juan Hill, New York city, a noted Negro quarter, is a 
missionary settlement work supported by the white Episcopalians and 
carried on by colored priests and workers, known as St. Cyprian’s 
Chapel. This settlement ministers to over 1,500 families, and has a 
new parish house and four workers. 


The new building has made it possible to assemble our congregation under 
healthier and more churchly conditions, and so our services have continued 
to grow, not only in numbers but in heartiness and reverence. With our new 
gymnasium, our shower baths and lockers, we have been enabled to carry out 
our long-cherished desire to enlarge the scope of our work among our boys 
and girls as well as that with young men and women of the neighborhood. 
For six afternoons and evenings of each week, under safe and competent 
instruction, our young folks are carried through exercises that will tend to 
give them strong and vigorous bodies, In this connection I ought to mention 
also the excellent work done by four young women, communicants of St. Cyp- 
rian’s, as visitors, nurses, or model home-keepers in our district. 

Several doctors, white and colored, meet the mothers in our rooms, and after 
examining the infants give talks as to their proper feeding and clothing. The 
New York Milk Committee has kindly supplied pure milk to such as were 
too poor to buy it. Some 200 children have been handled. Of this number not 
six died during the summer. 

Four hundred and twenty girls are enrolled in cooking and sewing-schools. 
The cooking-school has grown into a lunchroom where poor and hungry 
school children and other sick folk are fed. 

During the month of October 156 meals were given to the poor, while the 
400 sold to school children about covered the total expenses. Once a month 
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our young people have donation parties, at which time they bring gifts of gro- 
ceries, canned goods and vegetables for the lunchroom. In the sewing-school 
our girls continue to make underwear and dresses which when finished are 
given or sold to them. Out of the sewing-school has come an industrial ex- 
change which gives sewing to worthy women who come to us seeking employ- 
ment. The garments made by these workers are sold through our Clothing 
Bureau, as are second-hand shoes and other clothing. We repair our shoes 
through our cobbling classes. 


Chicago furnishes a settlement of a different type—the Frederick 
Douglass Center, on Wabash avenue. This work was founded by Celia 
Parker Woolley, and its object is stated to be: to promote a just and 
amicable relation between the white and colored people; to remove 
the disabilities of which the latter suffer in their civil, political and 
industrial life; to encourage equality irrespective of race, color, or other 
arbitrary distinction; to establish a settlement of friendly helpfulness 
and influence in which to gather useful information, and for mutual 
co-operation for the needs of right living and higher citizenship. One 
of the reports says: 

The Frederick Douglass Center is increasingly busy on old and new lines. 
Its work is educational and philanthropic. 

The Negro in this country suffers not only those hindrances that spring 
from his former enslavement, but he suffers even more from the obstacles 
imposed in race and caste feeling. Our treatment of the colored people in this 
country constitutes the greatest charge that can be made against our patriot- 
ism, our religion, our humanity. The civilized world stands aghast at the 
crimes committed almost daily by race hatred in this country, the most 
advanced civilization under the sun. ' 

The darkest spot on our national escutcheon is race prejudice. This feeling 
exists in other parts of the world: in Russia against the Jew, in Great Britain 
against her Irish, Boer and East Indian subjects, but nowhere does this feeling 
find more brutal expression than with us. Nowhere is it a greater travesty 
on the general creed and profession than in our free republic. 

This attempt to establish a center of friendly influence and co-operation 
between the races has met the approval of representative men and women of 
highest standing ou both sides the color line, Its demand for the colored peo- 
ple is equal opportunity. Its plea to the white is for simple justice, while its 
labors for the moral uplift of the people in its vicinity are incessant. 

The workers are both colored and white, and the activities consist of 
a woman’s club, sewing-class, children’s singing-class, study-class, an 
orchestra, quartette and religious services Sunday afternoon; besides 
this there are social meetings of colored and white people with lectures 
and talks. A building worth $5,500 has been bought, and no salaries 
are paid except to the sewing teacher, the janitor and the housekeeper. 

One of the best social settlements along regular lines is the Colored 
Social Settlement on M street, Washington, D.C. It is conducted by 
colored and white people and is doing an excellent work. 


In the year 1902 Mr. Charles F. Weller, former secretary of the Associated 
Charities of this city, founded in southwest Washington a colored social set- 
tlement. The object of this organization was to place before the neglected 
and unfortunate colored people such principles of industry and right living as 
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would remove the causes of dependence which exists so prominently among 
a great number of the people in southwest Washington. 

In two small meanly-provided houses situated at 116-118 M street S.W., this 
institution has been located since it was founded. These houses are without 
even water. Besides visiting the neglected homes of the unfortunate colored 
people of this district, teaching them morality, temperance, religion, and 
neatness in domestic life, this settlement maintains a day nursery where the 
babies of working mothers are cared for through the day, while the mother 
provides for house-rent and other necessities of life. We are also giving in- 
structions in housekeeping, cooking, sewing and drawing. Again, the settle- 
ment has managed a stamp savings bank where, in the year of 1908, over 
a thousand dollars, mostly in pennies, were deposited by children and adults 
who had probably never saved a cent before: now they were learning their 
first lesson in thrift. 

The public can little imagine the immense good this work has done for the 
colored people of southwest Washington, and little can they imagine the 
great work that yet remains to be done. The problem is a difficult one, but if 
the generous-hearted and Christian people of this city support us, in time the 
desired work will be accomplished. 

At present there is under erection a sixteen room building which will bet- 
ter accommodate the work. And there will be carried on in this building in 
addition to the industries taught at the present Settlement House, carpentry, 

*shoe-repairing and chair-caning. A library and gymnasium will also be pro- 
vided. The cost of this building is $6,000, $1,000 of which will go for the equip- 
ment. There must also be raised $200 per month for the running expenses. 

As this institution is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, we must 
look to the public for the money with which to pay this debt and at the same 
time keep the work in progress. 


Philadelphia has three colored settlements. The Highth Ward Social 
Settlement has three residents and 22 workers. 

The Starr Center, an old work, has a branch of the city library and 
a coal club of a thousand members who pay in over three thousand 
dollars a year; medical visitation, a dispensary, kindergarten, penny 
lunehes and a savings bank. This is supported very largely by white 
people and most of the workers are white. 

The Spring Street Settlement has both colored and white managers 
and workers. It has the following departments of work: 

Gymnasium class for large boys, in which wholesome talks are given. 

Cobbler class. To teach older boys to mend and to make shoes. 

Chair-caning class. To teach younger boys to cane chairs. 

Dressmaking class. For older girls. 

Domestic science class. To teach girls plain house-keeping duties. 

Social evenings for small boys and girls. Some preliminary work is done, 
after which games are played, lantern talks given, etc. 

Social evenings for large girls. Same as above. 

Mothers’ meetings. To discuss helpful topics of home-life and care and 
training of children. 

Savings fund. 

Library. 

Fuel savings fund. 

First-day (Sunday) school. 

Colored probation officer. 
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Visiting nurse. Colored trained nurse who calls on families when illness 
is reported and sees that medical attendance, medicines and proper diet are 
obtainable; also that cleanliness, ventilation, etc. are observed. Visits and 
assists daily or when necessary. 

The Lincoln Settlement is in Brooklyn, N. Y. It has a kindergarten, 
day nursery, visiting-nurse, and physician. It is supported by white 
and colored people—the president, Miss Mary W. Ovington, being white 
and the head worker being colored. 

The eleventh ward of Brooklyn for nearly a century has been the home of 
colored people, and it remains so to-day despite the encroachment of busi- 
ness houses. Fleet, Prince, Navy and Fair streets and Hudson avenue are 
largely populated by the Negro race. 

Poverty dwarfs the life of this ward, and vice and crime thrive on some of 
its streets. Myrtle avenue has a crowd of loafers who corrupt its neighboring 
boys, and a decent girl avoids Hudson avenue at night. Disease breeds in the 
rear tenements and in the frame houses, too dilapidated to be worth repair- 
ing. Sometimes the nights are noisy with carousing, and the worthy families 
whom necessity forces to live with the bad, see their children in contact with 
much that they can not remedy but deeply deplore. 

In this neighborhood, at 105 Fleet place, the Lincoln Settlement was opened 
in May, 1908. Its organizers hope that it will stand for a center of social sery- 
ice to the neighborhood, and especially to the colored people who are not 
reached by other philanthropic organizations. 


The Flanner Guild, of Indianapolis, Ind., is a neighborhood home 
established about ten years ago. The properties were given to the 
Negroes of Indianapolis by a prominent white undertaker, Frank. W. 
Flanner. The first property given had on it a double house of four 
rooms, two on a side, which was repaired, furnished and made com- 
fortable for the work and used for two years. The work grew so 
rapidly that it was necessary to have a larger building. Mr. Flanner 
then gave another piece of property and the building now occupied 
was erected. It has an office, reading-room, a large convenient kitchen, 
an assembly-hall with a seating capacity of two hundred; joining this 
building is a four-room residence. 


The Guild is a charitable institution for the moral and industrial uplift of 
the Negro boys and girls, and is struggling and striving todo its duty in the 
neighborhood. In the office we have a telephone for the accommodation of 
the public; an employment agency is managed by the matron. The reading- 
room has games and literature for the children and they spend their idle 
hours here, and each evening from seven to nine o’clock the room is crowded. 

We have a boys’ club with a membership of thirty-five. On Wednesday 
evening of each week these boys are instructed in military drilling by Cap- 
tain James Anderson. 

The kitchen is large and properly equipped for the instruction of cooking 
classes, or the preparations of serving clubs, receptions and social gatherings. 

The assembly is bright and cheerful, with a large platform and a piano. On 
Sunday afternoons during the winter months we have one hour’s devotional 
service and a short program, which are usually well attended, owing to the 
fact that some of the best talent participate from time to time. We know 
that great good has been accomplished in the neighborhood. Clubs and 
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literary societies have the privilege of using the hall at any time, and our 
entertainments and social gatherings are held with great satisfaction. 

We have an orchestra of nine pieces under the direction and management 
of Mr. Smith, with Ruth E. Guthrie, aged fifteen years, as pianist. They re- 
hearse Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week. 

Sewing and millinery are taught the girls by the matron and the voluntary 
service of women interested in the success of the work. 

The day nursery for the little tots adds much to the work; ten cents each 
per day furnishes lunch for them. Many mothers are compelled to work 
away from home, and the larger children are in school; but their minds can 
be at ease, for they know that their little tots are kept warm, have something 
to eat and are out of danger of the evils of the city. 

We have a choral society with an enrollment of seventy-five, under the 
direction of Professor Robert Anston. This gives those musically inclined a 
chance to learn all the rudiments of music and voice culture. 

After the present matron had been in the work about a year it was deemed 
necessary to open another branch of work that we might have a place to care 
for fallen Negro girls; there being no place in the city among the white insti- 
tutions that would accommodate them. March 1, 1908, the first cottage men- 
tioned was comfortably fitted and furnished for a maternity home. This has 
a sitting-room, dining-room, dormitory and kitchen. Friendless fallen girls 
ranging in age from 15 to 21 years are placed in this cottage, nursed and cared 
for until they are able to return to work. 

Medical assistance is donated by the different physicians of the city. Drs. 
A. J. King and A. H. Wilson were the first to serve us. We also accept young 
girls with their little ones from the city hospital, as they are discharged in 
two weeks after their illness regardless of where they are to go. We encour- 
age the girls to keep their babies, and do everything in our power to find 
homes for the girls and their little ones. We endeavor to surround these 
girls with Christian and motherly influence, with kindness and sympathy to 
make them feel they have friends, and though they have sinned they can be 
forgiven and may improve their lives by being honest Christian girls. Ten 
girls have been nursed in the Home and ten from the city hospital with babies 
have been cared for. 

This work is wholly dependent upon the generosity of the public for main- 
tenance, and so far we have been able to successfully carry it on. There isa 
Ladies’ Board of Managers who work earnestly to help us. 

A nine-room house and lot was given the Guild by Rev. Moses Dixon. This 
property was not conyenient for the work here, it being in another locality. 
The board of trustees decided it best to sell this property and pay off the 
indebtedness of the Guild. This was done and the Guild proper is free from 
debt. 

The county appropriates $500 each year, which is used for current expenses. 

Much and lasting good has been accomplished since the establishment of 
this institution in this neighborhood; as the time goes on the results become 
more evident. 

Some of the colored schools are doing settlement work. The Institu- 
tional Chureh of Atlanta, for instance, with its various settlement 
activities, has a membership composed largely of Atlanta University 
graduates. Atlanta Baptist College supports a Neighborhood Guild. 
There is a large Baptist church doing institutional work in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. There are two settlements at Hampton, Va. 
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The two settlements in which the school takes an active part are located in 
the town of Hampton and in the country near-by. Both are in charge of 
resident workers who are not directly connected with the school. The former 
is the larger. It has a clubhouse and makes use of the home and grounds of 
Mrs. Harris Barrett, who founded and still carries on the work. Six girls’ and 
women’s clubs meet here—five every week and one every month. The mem- 
bership is from one hundred twenty-five to one hundred fifty. They meet 
“to learn sewing, to do quilting, to talk about the care of the home, to cultivate 
the love for flowers, and to do other useful things which make for a better and 
happier life.” Four boys’ clubs with a membership of about sixty-five and 
a night-school with an average attendance of twelve also use the Barrett home 
regularly. The object of the club is to create a desire for healthful pleasures, 
such as singing, reading, table and athletic games. One club has .a bank 
account of thirty dollars. 

In some cases the associated charities have colored auxiliaries or 
workers who are doing systematic charitable work; in Harrisburg, Pa., 
for instance, there is a ladies’ auxiliary to the Associated Charities, 
with 54 members and a bank account. They think of opening a social 
settlement. 

At Columbus, O., the Associated Charities reported in 1909: 

For several years past a full third of all our families have been colored 
families. Believing that a properly-qualified visiting agent of their own race 
would be more helpful in tracing out the causes of their distress and stimu- 
lating them to self-help, we secured last fall the services of Miss Bowles, whose 
work this past year has proven the truth of our contention beyond a doubt. 
We feel that this is one of the most important advances we have made during 
the year. 


Section 21. Kindergartens. The most elaborate effort at systematic 
free kindergartens is that of the Gate City Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga. Some years ago some colored people of the city 
started a free kindergarten association. It ran a kindergarten for two 
years and then getting into financial difficulties suspended. Later, at 
one of the Atlanta University Conferences, Miss Gertrude Ware, the 
white superintendent of kindergarten methods in the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Training School, suggested a new beginning of the work. The 
colored women rallied again, and the result has been five free kinder- 
gartens here in operation; four of them since 1905 and the fifth started 
last year. The following are the figures concerning these kinder- 
gartens: 

: Raised Hxpended 
TOO5= OG wateivenls Secctints recs teiet tes cae ere eee $ 1,043 60 § 443 19 


LOO = OT Ross aciaceset onesies Ace ahonene sees 689 63 950 00 
TOOT HOS SE seisgct aim NersainaGarieinees Geabtitael aneniee 546 05 921 15 
TDS SOO) Bic ohitis are Ngnreeter eiajare ate are toy arcane eke ae 1,089 86 1,041 00 
Average attendance each kindergarten, 25 in a.m.,and 15 in p.m. 
Total average attendance oy -e.scs.ass.deseee- seco eee 200 children 


At such times as Christmas 400 children are reached. 


No aid is received from the State, although the white kindergartens 
receive such help. 
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In Columbus, Ga., on the other hand, the colored association began 
and supported the kindergartens, but they were eventually taken over 
by the city. 

In Gainesville, Tex., the Women’s Reading Club is about to establish 
a free kindergarten. 

Many of the settlements, like the Lincoln Settlement, Brooklyn, the 
Star Centre, Philadelphia, and the Washington Settlement, have kin- 
dergartens connected with them. 

In Anderson, 8. C., the only elub or institution doing wholly char- 
itable work is the Thurman Kindergarten Club which has established 
and maintained a free kindergarten for the past seven months, paying 
a teacher forty dollars per month and purchasing material and furni- 
ture. The president of this club is also president of the W. C. T. U., of 
which the kindergarten club is an auxiliary. 

The colored women of Harrisburg, Pa., are planning to establish a 
kindergarten and a day nursery. 

It will thus be seen that the kindergarten idea is new and being 
developed only in a few centers. 


Section 22. Civic Reform. The continued charges of criminality 
against the Negroes have aroused sentiment among them in many 
places. These charges are known to be exaggerated and unjust, but, 
at the same time, it is recognized that by reason of economic transition 
and racial prejudice it is much easier for colored boys and girls to fall 
into crime than for most white children. Effort, therefore, is being 
put forth here and there to reclaim criminals, stop crime, and spread 
some knowledge of civic duties. These efforts, however, are dependent 
for their successes very largely upon the attitude of the authorities. In 
the South, and especially the lower South, the colored people are 
almost helpless; they have few or no representatives on the police 
force; no influence in the police courts; no control over the jail and 
methods of punishment. Personal influence may do something, but, 
for the most part, they have to sit by and see children punished unin- 
telligently and men and women unjustly. In the Border States and in 
some of the large cities of the North, however, constructive work is 
being done. In Johnstown, Pa., for instance: 

We have a probation officer in the person of your humble servant, ap- 
pointed by a Democrat judge of this county. I am a member of the Civic 
Club (white) and was recommended by the said club. We have several white 
probation officers and they wanted someone to look after the dependent col- 
ored children. All children sent by the Cambia Civic Club to the various 
schools, our county pays $1.50 for their board. 

Pittsburgb, Pa., reports: 

Our Juvenile Court Association was formed about three years ago to help 
eare for the colored Juvenile Court children who were without friends. Here- 
tofore we have been paying for some boys and girls in different institutions 
and have found private homes for many others. We have now decided to 
pay the salary of a probation officer instead of paying board for children in 
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institutions, thinking that we can the better serve our race thereby. In Pitts- 
burgh the county does not pay the salaries of probation officers, but they are 
paid by private organizations, clubs, ete. The Juvenile Court Association 
(white) pay five; the Catholics pay two; the Jews pay one, and the Colored 
Association pays one. The legislature now sitting in Harrisburg may pass 
a bill providing for the payment of the salaries and this association will pro- 
vide only for the charitable end of the cases, for there is much destitution 
attending many cases. 


Kansas City, Missouri, has the Negro Civic League, an organization 
composed of about forty of the leading colored men, ministers, teach- 
ers, business men, etc., devoted to the social, moral. physical, political, 
economic and intellectual betterment of the race. A part of the work 
of this civic league is extremely interesting. It has taken over a sub- 
organization called the ‘‘Brotherhood.” 


The society was formed at the request of the Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
with which it works as a committee on Negro cases. This Board. at the out- 
set of its work, found it impossible to deal justly and intelligently with 
Negroes brought before them, because of a lack of information concerning 
their cases. Hence, a few of our prominent public-spirited citizens were 
called in and formed into a committee, whose duty should be to examine and 
report upon all Negro cases before action by the Board. Our committee felt 
a great responsibility resting upon its shoulders, in fact we feel now that we 
are on trial, as our attitude toward each case is scrutinized carefully, and 
never before has such an opportunity been given to us to protect and encour- 
age our unfortunate masses. 

To systematize and make our work efficient, the committee divided the city 
into fifteen districts, each having from one to five workers—members of the 
Brotherhood—all of whom were selected with special attention to their moral 
worth in the communities in which they reside. The duty of these members 
is to keep in close touch with the life of their districts and report upon all 
cases of crimes and misdemeanors or any irregularity to our executive com- 
mittee of seven—five men and two women—who after due deliberation for- 
wards its result to the Board. 

The work of the Brotherhood does not end there. Each person paroled 
must report weekly to our secretary and tell us what he is doing, and we are 
to encourage him by visits and advice, keeping always in touch with him. 

Up to this writing we have secured some fifteen pardons, none of whom 
has broken his faith with the Board. But even more, we have been able to 
prevent many petty cases from going on record by using our influence for a 
good, healthy moral tone in our districts. Disorderly houses, illicit practices 
and many other offenses have been checked by eee quiet but forceful 
pressure to bear upon them. 

There are no salaried positions and no money is polienad or required by us 
whatever. Each worker feels that the opportunity to do something for our 
more unfortunate brethren, and the opportunity of coming in contact with 
the best element of the white men and women of our city, is ample reward for 
our services. 


In Baltimore the Colored Law and Order League has been waging a 
fight against disreputable saloons, with considerable success.! 


lef. Waring: Work of the Colored Law and Order League, Baltimore, Md. Ohe- 
ney, Pa., 1910. 
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Springfield, Ill., has a Law and Order League formed since the dis- 
graceful race riot. 


In various Southern States there have been efforts to establish re- 
formatories. In Richmond, Va., a colored man, the Hon. John R. 
Smythe, formed a Negro Reformatory Association, 


He secured subscriptions and laid his plans before the Prison Association 
of Virginia and received their endorsement. He then organized and incor- 
porated the Negro Reformatory Association of Virginia, of which he was 
president until his death. With the money obtained by his efforts from 
philanthropists, north and south, the association purchased 405 acres of the 
old plantation known as Broad Neck Farm. The remaining 1,200 acres was 
later purchased by Mr. C. P. Huntington and leased to my father for the use 
of the school. 

In 1898 the school was started with six boys from the penitentiary pardoned 
by the Governor, and committed to the institution for the remainder of their 
terms. The State then made an appropriation for the support of 100 boys at 
83 cents per day for clothing and 25 cents per day for board. Out of this annual 
income, together with subscriptions, my father was able to clear up the land» 
build dormitories, start farming operations on a large scale, and pay all the 
employees, about 14 in number. 

The work of the school has been excellent from a moral standpoint. The 
percentage of lapses into former errors have been, I believe, less than ten 
per cent. These lapses have been mostly among the older boys. The work 
carried on at the Reformatory is mostly agricultural. It was my father’s 
hope to ultimately establish a first-class trades school, but as yet it has been 
impossible to start this school with the limited means at the command of the 
institution. 

In Alabama, as has been noted, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs opened a Negro Reformatory at Mt. Meigs, and has been sup- 
porting it, hoping for eventual State aid. 

In Arkansas the Women’s Clubs have done a similar piece of work. 

In Georgia there have been several small reformatories started. One 
in Macon reports: . 

We are styled the Delaney Mission and Reformatory Club. We were or- 
ganized February 19, 1906, with five members, and have now an enrollment 
of over sixty. The Reformatory which we help to support is situated three 
miles from the city of Macon. It is an institution for wayward boys and 
girls. The school is not a denominational school, but its founders and chief 
supporters are Baptist ministers and the laymen of their churches. We meet 
once a week and put our little mites together, and by that means we have 
been able since we were organized to raise in actual cash $375 for the Reform- 
atory, part of which we gave to the Convention to be used for erecting a large 
building at the Home and with the other we bought a buggy for them and a 
cow and paid for both. We have given them aid aside from the things men- 
tioned above, by way of clothing and food, giving picnics, ete. 

The Johnson’s Orphanage of Macon, Ga., and the Carrie Steele Or- 
phanage of Atlanta, Ga., are partially reformatory ; the latter is aided 


by the City of Atlanta. 
The National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs has been inter- 


ested in juvenile work in various parts of the country. 
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The Unity Political Club of Haverhill, Mass., aims 

“to encourage political, economic and educational activity among colored 
citizens of Essex county.” This club has only been organized nine months. 
It is pledged to no one party, but is simply pledged to the good of the city 
and State and race. 


In Paducah, Ky., there was a movement in this line: 


The Forum movement was begun in our town, but everything is dormant 
at present. I was connected with a similar movement in Bowling Green, Ky. 
The Forum there had an interesting career of four or five years, bringing the 
colored people together monthly for the discussion of vital matters incident 
to our race life, working up a spirit of racial co-operation, and culminating in 
the opening of a grocery which did a creditable business. I should mention 
also that through the agency of the Forum the city council abolished certain 
nuisances repugnant to the better element of our people. 

While I have been active in the above mentioned organizations, yet the 
idea came to us (as well as I can remember) from Chicago and Kansas City, 
Kan. 

The following extract from a set of resolutions show the purpose of tho 
Organization: 

“Further be it resolved, that we organize ourselves into a body to be styled 
“The Forum,” which shall meet monthly, on a Sunday afternoon convenient 
to the coming together of all the congregations of our city churches, and 
whose object shall be to take constant note of the conditions and needs of our 
people; to allow opportunity for free and open discussion of these conditions 
and needs; and to take such steps and measures, and to initiiate such enter- 
prises and movements, as will promote the religious, moral, educational, civic 
and temporal welfare of our people.” 

In Lynchburg, Va., there is a Civic League, and also one in Wasb- 
ington, D.C.: 

The Civic Club of Washington, D.C., was organized about five years ago. As 
its name implies, its scope is civic rather than charitable. Like all other 
organizations among the colored people of whatever kind. it has shown a 
lively interest in matters pertaining especially to the race. We have endeay- 
ored to oppose and remedy the discrimination that is shown in nearly all 
public places in this city against colored people. We have accomplished very 
little on account of the lack of suffrage. We have no building, but meet at 
the homes of members. 

The Equal Suffrage League of the National Association of Colored 
Women has sent out literature and circulated petitions. 


Section 23. Miscellaneous. Among miscellaneous efforts which 
may be noted are boys’ clubs, summer camps, and efforts at securing 
work, humane bands and tuberculosis leagues. 

There is a Boys’ Club in Indianapolis, Ind., and in Louisville, Ky., a 
society for the reclamation and improvement of newsboys. 

The Boys’ Culture Club of St. Paul, Minn., reports: 

The Boys’ Culture Club of St. Paul, Minn., was organized in January, 1904. 
The object of this club is to promote a feeling of brotherhood among its mem- 
bers, to teach them the principles of honest, intelligent self-government, to 
encourage good citizenship among them; also to be directed in Physical Cul- 
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ture, that they may become srong, mental and physical men. During which 
time we have given several literary, gymnastic and athletic entertainments, 
among which we have given three annual, gymnastic and athletic exposi- 
tions, in 1907, 1908 and 1909, respectively. 


We also have baseball, football and basket-ball teams in connection with the 
club. Each of the teams have made good records during the four years they 
‘have been playing: Neither team has lost more than two games out of the 
season. 

The Wissahickon School Club, conducted by white people near 
Philadelphia for Negroes, has manual training class, out-door ath- 
leties, lectures and entertainments, and spends over $1,000 a year; some 
4,500 boys attend its various functions. 

The Empty Stocking and Fresh Air School of Baltimore has a sum- 
mer home for poor colored children. 

The Summer Outing Home of Washington, D. C., maintains a camp 
of about 1500 children at a cost of $650. This enterprise was supported 
by white and colored people. 

The Woman’s Employment Company of Indianapolis, Ind., maintains 
a Summer Camp for the sick. and the Lincoln Settlement of Brooklyn. 
has summer outings. 

In the line of increasing opportunities for employment there are 
numbers of benevolent efforts, among which might be mentioned the 
Farmer’s Conference at Hampton and Tuskegee, the Georgia State 
College, Calhoun and other places, and the Farmer’s Union at Waugh, 
Ala. 

There are two or three women’s exchanges, one in Richmond, Va. 

In New York and Philadelphia, through the Armstrong Association, 
there is a special effort to secure opportunities for competent Negro 
artisans to work; money and advice for this has been furnished by 
white and colored contributors. The actual work has been done by 
Negro executive officers. In Philadelphia, for instance, there was 
reported in 1908: 


SUMMARY OF NINE MONTHS’ WORK 


Number of jobs given up to date since April, 1908......... 85 
Number of men employed through such jobs............-- 81 
Amount of cash of such jobs, material and all,about..... $ 17,500 


Number of jobs estimated on since April, 1908, 1. e., over 
$500 or in which there was a competitor, or in which 


an estimate was especially asked for by patron........ 46 

| VAmount of casin im Such, AbOMUt cc ccccas0snsdacnsesanes sree $138,000 

Jobs given to colored architects. .............. anbcongenbe 4 

Number of meetings held by Carpenters’ Association.... 20 

Number of meetings held by General Association ........ 16 
Manual training introduced in three public schools. 

Public meetings held in churches............--2+++e+eeeeeee 4 


The following is an outline of the work of the Armstrong Association 
for the colored people of Philadelphia from April, 1908, to January 1, 
1909. 

The chief work of the Association has been to secure work for com- 
petent colored mechanics, and thus to help them help themselves. Up to 
date nearly $18,000 worth of work has been secured. More than 80 different 
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men. have thus been helped. The jobs ranged from 75 cents to $3,000. As a 
direct result of the Association’s activity, more colored mechanics are at 
work this winter than any winter before in this city. For every dollar which 
has been spent by the Association for this branch of its activity, twenty dol- 
lars have come to the men whom it is designed to help. Among those from 
whom work has been secured are Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, Mr. John T. Emlen, 
Miss Ellen Morris, the Octavia Hill Association, the City of Philadelphia, Her- 
man Voigt, Frank I. Wintz, contractors, and others. Many jobs have come 
from the colored people themselves. Opportunities to bid have been given by 
Savery, Scheetz & Savery, Bailey & Bassett and other architects. 

The Association especially urges upon its patrons to assist in this feature 
of the work by permitting its mechanics to estimate on their work, thus help- 
ing the colored people to help themselves. The Association has as its members 
an ex-foreman on Panama canal work, a half dozen men who worked on the 
Rockefeller Hall, Bryn Mawr College, and on the University of Chicago, two 
foremen who worked on the well-equipped Rockefeller barn, Long Island; a 
former instructor in Tuskegee Institute, and another in Clark University ; also 
graduates from various industrial schools, including Hampton and Tuskegee. 
Only first-class mechanics will be recommended. 


Equally as good work has been accomplished by the Armstrong Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

There has been some effort to organize Humane Bands to teach 
children humanity in the care of animals, ete. In New Orleans, for 
instance, there are reported 47 such bands with 5,300 children connected 
with them. 

Encouragement to buy homes is furnished in California by the Home 
Promoters’ Association. 

The recent agitation about tuberculosis has resulted in a number of 
anti-tuberculosis societies. 


There is an anti-tuberculosis league in Georgia with headquarters at 
Savannah, and one in Washington, D. C.: 


Our society was organized November 11, 1908., A recent report of the Health 
Officer of this District contained such appalling figures with regard to the 
death-rate among colored people that in the eyes of many it amounted to an 
actual stigma on the race. In connection with many other observing per- 
sons, however, Dr. Wilder considers this death-rate due not so much to con- 
stitutional weakness as to unhygienic housing, natural carelessness, and lack 
of sanitary information. This he proposed to remedy by the formation of a 
society to conduct an educational campaign among the people most in need 
of it. Necessarily our work is conducted mostly among colored people; more 
than 2,000 having been reached by lectures and house to house visits alone. 

We have also very pleasant relations with “The Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis,” some of its members having visited our society during the 
progress of an entertainment and one of whom addressed us. 

Our members are: first, honorary, which include all the pastors in the 
city who will accept membership, together with such men as Commissioner 
McFarland, the late Dr. Reyburn and President Thirkield of Howard Uni- 
versity ; second, any one who will join. The names on the Board of Directors 
and Chairmanships show you the class of persons who are doing the work. 

We are supported by voluntary contributions and entertainments. 

We give a pledge for framing and a neat little button to all who join. 
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Section 24. Conclusion. From this general and very imperfect 
review of efforts for social betterment among Negro Americans it is 
clear that the evolution is in the right direction and that Colored 
people are more and more largely becoming interested in practical 
work for their own social uplift and are also to an increasing extent 
bearing the cost of this work. The most obvious criticisms and sug- 
gestions would be: 


(1) A hope that the Negro church will in the future become more and 
more institutional and reformatory, and will call to its aid trained 
social workers. There are some small beginnings in this line already 
and they need encouragement. 


(2) The economic foundation of the Negro school should be changed 
and changed quickly. To-day it rests partly on.public aid, partly on 
the local efforts of Negro patrons, partly on general charity, and to a 
very small extent upon endowments. It should rest on general local 
taxation, aided by grants of the National Government. Higher cultural 
and technical work should be supplied by National and State aid and 
endowments. This would free the benevolent public from the burden 
of Negro schools and also the Negro churches and organizations, and 
would enable the benevolence of black and white alike to be directed 
toward the pressing need of social reform in all the various lines indi- 
cated in this study. 


(3) The savork of women’s clubs has been tremendous, both in its 
actual accomplishments and in its educational value. These clubs 
should be greatly multiplied and especially encouraged to take up local 
benevolent work. . 


(4) Old folk’s homes, orphanages and hospitals are greatly needed. 
So far as possible orphanages should be made places of temporary 
detention only; and homes for the children obtained in good families. 
There is a pressing call for the spread of hospital work in country 
districts. 

(5) The work of rescue among women and children especially and 
also among men and boys is greatly needed, particularly among city 
Negroes, and has been neglected too long. 


(6) In the direction of art and literature much can be done which 
has not been done for Negroes. It is difficult for the people of America 
to understand that the Negro is essentially an artistic being, whose 
rich emotional nature can be made to contribute much to the world’s 
enjoyment and appreciation of beauty. To this end greater opportunity 
in drawing and music and other art-training should be opened to Negro 
children. 


(7) Day nurseries, social settlements and kindergartens, together 
with other of the newer forms of uplift work, like public play-grounds, 
should be furnished for the right training of the black workingman’s 
children toa much larger extent than now. In fact, in these lines, only 
the beginnings of work can be noted. 


(8) While something can be accomplished by organizations for civic 
reform among Negroes themselves, yet so long as the race is deprived 
of the ballot it is impossible to make such organizations of the highest 
efficiency in any avenue of life, whether it be education, religion, 
work, or social reform; the impossibility of the Negro accomplishing 
the best work so long as he is kept in political serfdom is manifest even 
to the casual student. 

There would seem to be for the philanthropists no more inviting 
field for work than in helping on some of the efforts for social uplift 
which Negroes have instituted and are carrying on. 
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